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New Volume of the Golden Year.—Volume Fifty-seven. 


Com moeonecings with the July Number. 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK for 1858. 


This work has been the standard for twenty-eight years. Where animitation has been attempted, 
it has failed. It is 
THE ONLY LADY'S BOOK IN AMERICA. 
New Features, Renewed Vigor, Brilliant Engravings, and Attractive Stories 
and but one object in view, to please the Ladies. 





Among the novelties will be 


GARDENING FOR LADIES, 


a seri » that will, we know. be appreciated by ladies, most of whom have a taste for this beautiful 
science. A series of articles upon Dress will also be found, with illustrations, showing when a lady 
is well dressed, and the reverse. 


OUR INTERESTING LITERATURE. 


In addition to those tales of surpassing interest for which the Lady’s Book has become famous, 
we tr st that the following announcement will please our subscribers. We commenced iu the 
January number, and will continue through every number of the year, a nouvellette :— 


MARGARET'S HOME; or, The Story of a Household. 


y Auice B. Haven, author of ‘‘The Coopers,’’ ‘‘ Getting into Society,’’ ‘‘ The Gossips of River- 
ton,’’? &e. (Mrs. Haven is well known to our readers as Mrs. Neal.) 


The usual contents of the Lady’s Book are— 

HOW TO DRESS WITH TASTE. CHILDREN’S CLOTHES—How to cut and contrive 
them. PATCHWORK. THE DRESSMAKER AND THE MILLINER. 

DRAWING IN ALL ITS VARIETY, useful to the beginner and the proficient. 

FASHIONS from the establishment of the celebrated ‘* Brodie’’ will be in every number. 

POINT, BRUSSELS, AND VENETIAN LACE, of every variety. 

ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING will be given monthly. 

GODEY’S SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 

LONDON, PARIS, AND PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS.—GODEYS FOUR, FIVE, AND 
SIX FIGURED COLORED FASHIONS. 

EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 

MODEL COTTAGES.—We still continue the publication of these beautiful designs. 

DRESSMAKING.—With Diagrams to cut by. 

DRESS PATTERNS.—Infants’ and children’s dresses, with descriptions how to make them. 
All kind of CROCHET and NETTING work. 

THE NURSE AND THE NURSERY.—Very excellent articles upon these subjects will often 


be given. 
GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 


MUSIC.—Three dollars’ worth is given every year. 

in the various numbers for 1858 will be found the newest designs for WINDOW CURTAINS, 
BRODERIE ANGLAISE, SLIPPERS, BONNETS, CAPS, CLOAKS, EVENING-DRESSES, 
FANCY ARTICLES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, CAR- 
RIAGE DRESSES, BRIDES’ DRESSES, WREATHS, MANTILLAS, WALKING-DRESSES, 
RIDING HABITS, and MORNING-DRESSES. 

Dresses for Infants and Young Misses, Boys’ Dresses, Capes and Cloaks of Fur in season. Pat- 
terns for Needle-work of all kinds, and Patterns to cut Dresses by are given monthly. 

CROCHET AND NETTING WORK IN COLORS. SLIPPERS IN COLORS. 

Send,in your orders soon, as we expect our list for 1858 will reach 150,000 copies. The best 
ey of subscribing is to send your mopey direct to the publisher. Those who send large amounts 
sad better send drafts, but notes will answer if drafts cannot be procured. 





TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies one year, $6. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six copies, $10. 

Right copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve 
copies, $20. 

GF The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many are ordered, 

GaP The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 


; Special Clubbing with other Magazines. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one year for $3 50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine both one year for $4 50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur’s Home Magazine one year $6 00, 

The above is the only way we can elub with Harper’s Magazine. 

Subseribers in the British Provinces, who send for clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every 
subscriber, to pay the American postage to the lines. 


Address L, A. GODEY, 323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 
(See description.) 
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MORNING-DRESS. 
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WALKING-DRESS. 


( See description.) 
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OPERA CLOAK. 


(See description and diagram.) 
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THE WHATNOT. 


(See description.) 
































THE ANDALUSIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropig, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual articles 
of costume.) 


Ovr iltustration this month is taken from a lace article that, when worn in the above manner, presents a niost 
romantic and bewitching effect. From beneath its picturesque tulds, the dark eye of beauty would shvot out glances 
that must be irresistible. For an evening toilet it possesses unrivalled attractions. When worn for the carriage, or 
daily promenade, the veil lies over the shoulders, forming a double shawl; the rich designs of these garments ap- 
pearing thus to the greatest advantage. 

We have chosen this from among a very extensive assortment of laces; but the great variety of styles renders 
any approach to illustration impossible. At this season, these goods hold absolute sway in the world of fashion, 
and the taste must indeed be fastidious which cannot find itself gratified with some one or other of the modes offered 


for selection. 
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GODEY’S 
LADY’ S BOOK. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1858. 





NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


Tus trite remark frequently occurs to the 
student of antiquity. It is particularly ap- 
plicable when, in examining the works of art 
found in the massive monuments of Egypt, 
the tombs of Etruria, the palaces ef Nineveh, 
or the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, one meets with articles of domestic use 
or ornament of precisely the same patterns 
which are in common use in our houses at the 
present day. 

We propose, for the entertainment of our 
readers, to present them with engravings of 
common household utensils and ornaments, 
from drawings of objects found in Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, nearly all of which have 
been reproduced by modern art, and pass with 
most people for evidences of modern taste and 
invention. Before proceeding to this exhibi- 
tion, however, we take the liberty of refresh- 
ing the memories of our readers with a 
summary account of the buried cities. Her- 
culaneum, a city 11,000 paces distant from 
Naples, was so completely buried by a stream 
of lava and a shower of ashes, in an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, during the reign of Titus, 
A. D. 79, that the site of the city was no longer 
visible. The neighboring Pompeii, on the river 
Sarno, one of the most populous and commer- 
cial cities of the coast, and Stabial, which 
stood on the site of the modern Gragnano, to- 
gether with Oplontia and Teglanum, experi- 
enced the same fate. Earlier excavations were 
already forgotten, when three female statues 
(now in the Dresden museum) were found in 
digging a well, by the direction of Prince 
Elbeuf, at Portici, a village situated on the 
spot of the ancient Herculaneum. After this 


discovery, further excavation was prohibited 

by the government, and nothing more was 

thought of the matter till. Charles, king of 
VOL. LVII.—2 
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Spain, father of Ferdinand IV., having taken 
possession of the conquered Naples, chose 
Portici for his spring residence. 

Now (1738), the well was dug deeper, and 
traces of buildings were found. The theatre 
of Herculaneum was the first discovery. It is 
to be regretted that the ignorance of the su- 
perintendent, the Spanish engineer, Rocco 
Givachino Alcubierre, was the cause of the loss 
of many fine remains. A Swiss engineer, 
Charles Weber, having received the superin- 
tendence of the work, a better method was 
adopted; and to this intelligent man, who 
was succeeded by the equally skilful La Vega, 
we are indebted for the arrangements which 
were afterwards made. In 1750, Stabial and 
Pompeii were explored. The latter place, 
being covered with ashes rather than lava, 
was more easily examined. Here were dis- 
covered the extensive ruins of an amphithea- 
tre. In the cellar of a villa, twenty-seven 
female skeletons were found near a door, and 
the impression of the breast of one of these 
unfortunate persons in a once soft and subse- 
quently hardened mass of ashes. Ornaments 
for the neck and arms were lying around. 
Here, also, near the lower door of a villa, 
were found two skeletons, one of which held a 
key in one hand, and, in the other, a bag with 
coins and cameos. Near them were silver and 
bronze vessels. It was supposed that one was 
the master and the other the slave, and that 
they were suffocated under the mass of ashes 
while endeavoring to find the passage out. It 
is probable, however, that most of the inhabi- 
tants of this city had time to save themselves 
by flight. For the antiquary and the arche- 
ologist, antiquity seems here to revive, and 
awaken sensations which Schiller has so beau- 
tifully described in the poem ‘‘ Herculaneum 
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mara Pompeii.’’ The ancient streets and build- 
ings are again thrown open, and in them we 
gee, as it were, the domestic life of the an- 
cients. We had never before had such an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
disposition of the houses of the ancients, and 
their utensils. These discoveries are espe- 
cially important to literature and art, since 
a creat treasure of manuscripts and works of 
art has been found. In 1759, 1696 papyrus 
rolls were discovered in Herculaneum. The 
expectations of the learned world from these 
literary treasures have not yet been fulfilled, 
since the work of examining the manuscripts 
has been carried on very slowly ; but still it 
is of some importance that we have become 
better acquainted with the material of the 
ancient manuscripts; and perhaps the diffi- 
culty of unrolling these remains of ancient 
times will at length be rewarded by the dis- 
covery of some work of importance. The rolls 
were of a cylindrical form, and so much 
charred as to have the appearance of tobacco 
rolls. Antonio Piaggio invented a simple but 
ingenious machine for unrolling these manu- 
scripts, previously strengthened by goldbeat- 
er’s-skin, by means of silk threads attached 
to their exterior edge. The uses of this ma- 
chine were, however, very limited; and va- 
rious other experiments on the manuscripts, 
which were for the most part not only reduced 
to a coal, but almost entirely dissolved by the 
moisture which had penetrated them, afforded 
no satisfactory results. 

We commence our illustrations with a speci- 
men of the seats used by the ancient Romans. 

Under the term sedilia, every variety of seat 
known to the Romans was comprehended. 
These were, the solium, or state chair, supplied 
with back and arms, set apart for the use of 
princes and deities; the cathedra, intended 
chiefly for women; the sel/a, or stool for both 
sexes; the bisellium, or seat of honor; the 
subsellium, or bench. All these have been il- 
lustrated by the mural paintings of Pompeii, 
and some actual specimens have been rescued 
from their long entombment in that town. 

Fig. 1.—A state arm-chair (solium), appa- 
rently of metal, with a cushioned seat and 
stuffed back. The arms, termed ancones, from 
their usually angular form, are in this instance 
simply circular rods, terminating in radiated 
ornaments. Footstools were generally added 
to these seats, as a further mark of distinc- 
tion. (From a Pompeian painting.) 

Fig. 2.—A cushioned chair (cathedra), with 
a curved back, of a form generally in use 








Fig. 1. 





among the ancients, as may be gathered from 
Egyptian and Etruscan paintings, as well as 


Fig. 2 





from those of Pompeii. It closely resembles a 
modern chair; but has the peculiarity of 
having double legs in front. 

Fig. 3.—A stool (sella) of a pattern that ap- 
pears to have been very popular, so many of 


Fig. 3. 














the same form, or nearly so, have been de- 
picted. The material was probably metal 
(This is from Pompeii.) 
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Fig. 4. 


Pompeii, from its having been less 
deeply buried than Herculaneum, has 








afforded a much richer harvest to the 
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antiquary. To reach the remains of the 
latter city, the workmen had to dig 
through a deep bed of lava, while the 
former is chiefly covered by ashes, 
and that to a comparatively slight 
depth. Pompeii was slightly destroyed 
by an earthquake, A. D. 63; and was 
finally buried by a shower of ashes 
during the same eruption of Vesuvius 
which destroyed Herculaneum, A. D. 


ae 





Fig. 4.—A marble seat (sella longa), a por- 
tion of which is represented in a Pompeian 
painting. Lion’s legs, rising from a solid base, 
support g moulded slab, serving as the seat. 

Fig. 5.—A bronze curule seat (sella curulis), 
fourteen inches in height. Two of these are 


Fig. 5. 
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in the Neapolitan museum, and formed state 
stools assigned to consuls, pretors, and cediles. 
They were generally carried about after these 
dignitaries whenever they appeared in public, 
and could be taken up and folded together 
like a modern camp-stool. (This is from 
Pompeii.) 

Fig. 6.—-Another stool, similar to the last, 
but intended for private use, taken from a 


Fig. 6. 








painting found in the Herculaneum. Stools 


of this description were, from their convenient 
make, used in military expeditions, and were 
termed sella castrenses, or camp-stools. 

Before enumerating other articles of antique 
Roman furniture, we proceed to give a more 
particular notice of the city of Pompeii. 





79. The first modern discovery of its 
site took place in the year1748. It lies about 
twelve miles southeast of Naples. Pompeii 
was founded by the Opici; and at a later 
period was in possession of the Samnites, 
who, having revolted, were replaced by Ro- 
man colonists. Although a less considerable 
city than Herculaneum, it contained many 
fine works of art, a large theatre, and many 
handsome buildings. A portion of the city 
has been completely explored, and the ashes 
which covered it removed. 

The excavations are still continued. The 
bed of ashes is about eighteen feet in depth. 
Although the larger part is still covered, it is 
estimated that the town was about three-quar- 
ters of a mile in length, by half a mile in 
breadth. The walls are from eighteen to 
twenty feet high, and twelve feet thick, and 
contain several main gates, of which six have 
been uncovered. Twenty streets, fifteen feet 
wide, paved with lava, have also been ex- 
cavated. The houses are joined together, with 
terraces for roofs. The fronts are often shops, 
with inscriptions, frescoes, and ornaments of 
every kind. The principal rooms are in the 
rear; in the centre is a court which often 
contains a marble fountain. In some of the 
houses the rooms are richly ornamented. A 
forum, surrounded with handsome buildings, 
two theatres, an arena, temples, fountains, 
statues, and utensils of all sorts have been 
found. It is probable that most of the in- 
habitants escaped, as but few skeletons have 
been found. 

The articles designated below are from Pom- 
peii. They are all vessels used for the pre- 
paration of food. . 

Fig. 7.—A bronze stew-pan (patella), of a 
shape well adapted for being placed over a 
stove. 

Fig. 8.—Another deeper stew-pan, very 
nearly resembling some now in common use. 

Fig. 9.—A frying-pan (sartago), seventeen 
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inches in length, having a spout, by means of 


which its liquid contents can be poured out 
when required. Oval as well as round pans 
of this form have been discovered. 


Fig. 10.—Another kind of frying-pan, shaped 


Fig. 10. 





like ashovel. It is two feet in length, includ- 
ing the handle. 
Fig. 11.—An egg pan (apidare), of bronze. 


This is a small specimen; but others of larger 


Fig. 11. 
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size have been found, 


eggs at one time. 
Fig. 12.—A shallow pan for holding liquids 


(patera) ; used very frequently at meals for 


Fig. 12 
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handing round wine, and perhaps occasionally 
for warming it over the stove; also at sacri- 














amongst which was a 
circular one, capable of cooking twenty-nine 
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fices, to pour out libations over the victims 
slain in honor of the gods. These vessels 
were often sculptured alternately with the 
skulls of oxen on the friezes of Doric temples. 
The meanest were made of red or black earth- 
enware; but many were of bronze, and some 
of silver ; most wealthy persons possessed one 
at least of this more precious metal. 
were mere saucers without handles, but many 
seem to have been fitted with them; from 
which class three have been selected. Allare 
of bronze; their bowls varying from six to 


seven inches in diameter. 
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Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 15.—Another patera ; its handle is fin- 


ished with a human head. 


Fig. 14. 





Fig. 14.—A very beautiful patera; the bowl 
is radiated, and the handle worked into a very 
elegant form. 

Fig. 15.—A bronze cooking-vessel (patella), 
of a rather peculiar form, supplied with an 
ornamental handle, clasped round its neck by 


Fig. 15. 
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means of two terminal hooks fitting into each 
other. This can be readily removed at plea- 
sure, owing to the elasticity of the metal of 
which it is composed. 
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Fig. 16.—A beautiful bronze strainer (co- 
lum); the pattern upon it being formed by 
minute perforations. The common cola were 
made of strong hair or minute basket-work ; 


Fig. 16. 





but bronze and even silver were adopted for 
this purpose. This specimen was probably a 
colum nivarium, in which ice or snow was placed 
previous to the wine or liquor being poured 
into it. It fits closely into another solid ves- 
sel of the same shape, and both are furnished 
with a handle. It is twelve inches in length. 


Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 17.—A silver strainer, which, from its 
wide saucer-shaped form, would be very con- 
venient as an aid in pouring the contents of a 
larger jar into a smaller one, as well as fur the 
purpose of straining them. 


Fig. 18. 








Fig. 18.—Another bronze strainer, of a coni- 
cal form, found on a Pompeian stove. 
Fig. 19.—A very elegant bronze strainer, 


with two handles. Its minute perforations 


Fig. 19. 





are ingeniously arranged, so as to form a 
pleasing pattern, as in the case of Fig. 16. 





FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION AT DOZEYVALE: 
OR, LOSING AND WINNING. 


A STORY FOR 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NOTE OF PREPARATION. 


Tue inhabitants of Dozeyvale, by unanimous 
consent, decided on having a celebration the 
next Fourth of July. In that ancient and 
respectable borough, they used many years 
ago to have such things—genuine old-fash- 
ioned affairs, when tables were set on the 
public green, reeking with huge joints of beef, 
boiled hams, sucking pigs roasted whole, vast 
rice-puddings, and countless apple-pies, en- 
livened by the presence of military companies, 
many of whose members had fought valiantly, 
or, with the “‘ better part” of valor, run away 
in their country’s cause during the war of 
1812. Then were enthusiasm and patriotism 
rampant; and those old-time celebrations 


Were matters to tell of, very unlike your 


modern tame performances which go by that 
O* 
- 


ALL SEASONS. 


name. Then were to be seen all the really 
great men, as well as little big men of the 
town and adjacent country, gray beards of all 
classes, expounders of the law and the Gospel, 
sturdy mechanics, and learned book-men, 
going in procession to the scene of festivity. 
Those were the good old days, too, when 
for the softer sex to appear on the glorious 
Fourth, ” in anything but 
short-waisted white cambric gowns and long 
pink sashes, was a flagrant breach of rural 
etiquette. Then did our worthy predecessors 
do full honor to the day in patriotic toasts 
and deep potations. They had no dainty 
tables adorned with flowers to please the eye 
alone, with viands of no more substantial sort 
than sponge-cake and soda-biscuits moistened 
with cold water. Nor was the entertainment 
presided over by young girls in their teens. 
But those real and satisfying 


‘‘rain or shine, 


By no means. 
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eatables before mentioned were duly placed 


To arouse their dormant energies, and to in- 


and set by the host of the best tavern inthe | spire life where none had been before, there 


town, assisted by his servitors, upon stout 
tables on the conveniently near village com- 
mon; and thither, after prayer and speech, 
would the assembled company—the male por- 
tion of it—repair to do honor to the day, as 
many other days and many folks even now 
are honored, by feasting. 

And the blooming maids and buxom wives, 
that white-frocked, short-waisted, pink-sashed 
train, did they not join in this gustatory de- 
monstration of patriotism ? Not at all. They 
heard the speech and prayer, and perhaps at a 
distance witnessed the interesting process of 
‘* feeding the animals.’’ Women’s rights were 
not, as they are now, so well understood. Yet 
these fair fore-mothers, fore-aunts, or cousins 
of ours were quite content with the position ; 
and, if a ball at the public house, as was 
usually the case, ended the festivities of the 
oveasion, it was all they wished, and what 
they enjoyed vastly, and where they had no 
reason to comphain of a lack of devotion or 
gallantry on the part of those ‘‘ veterans,’’ 
whether old or young—for all joined in the 
dance then—who had, earlier in the day, 
attacked and demolished, without woman’s 
aid, a whole phalanx of loaded tables. 

But, with the lapse of time, patriotic zeal 
had grown cool, or was only manifested by the 
inore youthful part of the community in firing 
pistols and letting off crackers ; while that of 
their elders was reserved to flame out later in 
the year at the November elections. The old 
settlers were passing away; and the new race 
of inhabitants, composed, with a few excep- 
tions, of plodding storekeepers, small farmers, 
horse-dealers, and mechanics, seemed to think 
it a useless expenditure of time and money 
“to get up’’ a celebration. To be sure, it 
was not unusual to distinguish Independence 
day by a Sunday-school festival on a rather 
private scale; but for many years there had 
been nothing like a combined effort for that 
purpose. 

Now, in June of the year of grace, 185-, the 
worthy denizens of Dozeyvale awoke from their 
dishonorable indifference—whether roused by 
the example of neighboring towns, or the 
eloquence of Squire Golden, is not quite cer- 
tainly known; perhaps both influences joined 
with others to which it is needless to allude— 
and resolved on making a demonstration upon 
the approaching Fourth, a grand universal cele- 
bration, in which all the residents, without 
distinction of sect or party, were to unite. > 


must have arisen some strong moving cause. 
Squire Golden was one of the aristocracy of 
the village, a short, fat, pompous man, of 
boundless affability, whose political success 
had never yet quite come up to his ambition. 
Provided hecould get the nomination, he meant 
to run for Congress the next autumn. le 
was a selfish man, one who never parted with 
his money, unless he could see very clearly 
that it would enhance his pecuniary interests. 
Ilence it had become a proverb among the vil- 
lage people that, for any merely benevolent 
or charitable purpose, ‘‘ there was no use in 
presenting a subscription paper to Squire 
Golden.’’ Ready enough was he to subscribe, 
and largely, too, towards the capital of the 
Dozeyvale Bank, which had been two or three 
years established, for that was a good stock 
investment. And he had expended both time 
and money in efforts to have the new rall- 
road—the route of which lay through Dozey- 
vale—join the great central track at a hitherto 
unsettled spot, rather than at the county seat 
of Centsville, six miles distant, for at the for- 
mer place of junction he owned much unim- 
proved land. And he had carried the point. 
There was no little surprise in Dozeyvale when 
Squire Golden, having set the ball in motion, 
himself subscribed fifty dollars towards defray- 
ing the expenses of a celebration. ‘ They 
must do up the thing handsomely,’’ he said, 
“have a band of music, plenty of powder 
and fireworks inthe evening. It would cost 
money, and he was willing to do his part. He 
had many friends at Centsville who would be 
glad to escape from the noise of the town to 
their rural village, and he wished to invite 
them to be present.”’ 

And the ladies, becoming generally inte- 
rested, held an informal meeting, about ten 
days before the grand occasion, for the pur- 
pose of appointing committees, devising ways 
and means to furnish out the banquet, de- 
ciding where the festival should be held, and 
expressing their minds in regard to the selee- 
tion of an orator; and here was acireumstance 
which had no small weight with the people in 
favoring the plan of acelebration. An orator 
was ready to their hand in the person of a 
resident of but few months’ standing, a stu- 
dent at law, who had already won a reputa- 
tion for eloquence by some successful pleas 
at the tribunal of the village justice, and who 
had lectured with great acceptance at tempe- 
rance meetings and before the Lyceum. This 
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young man’s name was Hammersley, or, as 
he himself invariably wrote it, E. Stone Ham- 
mersley. What E. stood for was not gene- 
rally known in Dozeyvale, for he never told 
anybody. But, as there was an old gentleman 
residing on a farm about three miles out of 
the village, whose widowed daughter kept 
house for him and the of which 
daughter he had adopted, and as this old 
ventieman was known in Dozeyvale as ’Liflit 


children 


Stone, and was, moreover, supposed to be the 
crandfather of young Hammersiey, it was be- 
lieved that the student’s first name was Eli- 
And, Mr. 
flush of patriotic fervor, offered his services 
cratuitously to and it was 
universally conceded that he was a ‘talented 


phalet. as Hammersley, in the 


do the oration, 


young man,’’ the gentlemen agreed with the 
’ 


ladies that the orator should be none other. 


So far, so good. 


Next for the ‘federal salute at sunrise,’’ 
and the guns at intervals throughout the 


Fourth ! 

There was an old cannon which for years 
had been locked up in an apartment boarded 
off at one end of the long shed, which, for the 
accommodation of the horses of distant pa- 
rishioners, stood behind the Baptist meeting- 
house. A place of much mystery was that 
which shrouded the cannon from the vulgar 
gaze. The children of the public school near 
at hand, when they went out to play, would 
sometimes peep through the wide cracks be- 
tween the boards at that solemn-looking thing 
two 


inside, a huge iron tube, resting on 


wheels, and wearing, so to speak, the grim- 
mest expression in the world. Squire Golden, 
as one of the village trustees, having author- 
ity over this engine of war, gave full permis- 
sion to a deputation of young Americans to 
haul out the old cannon, and begin firing it at 
midnight, and till the dawn of the Fourth. 
The two most noisy parts of the celebration 
being thus satisfactorily arranged, the eata- 
bles and the place where to eat them, as well 
as to hear the oration, were next in order. 
There were two or three stylish residences, 
with preity lawns attached, which were sug- 
cested as available locations. Mrs. Judge 
(ivayson with several conditions consented 
that hers might be used; and Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, the wife of a retired soap manufacturer, 
rather eagerly pressed upon the committee 


the acceptance of the large, unshaded yard 
which fronted the staring white house recently 
built by her better-half. 
voted down; and a grove, two miles from the 


But they were alike 





village, was unanimously agreed upon as the 
mest desirable and convenient (?) situation, 
altogether preferable to and more retired than 
any citizen’s grounds could possibly be under 
any circumstances. This grove was on the 
outskirts of old ’Liflit Stone’s farm, of which 
it made a part, and lay upon a gently sloping 
hill westward of Dozeyvale. ’Liflit Stone, 
who was neither a miser nor a curmudgeon— 
though people did say that “he was fond ofa 
good bargain’’—very readily gave his consent, 
and in due season went with a hired man, and 
had a portion of the grove, less densely shaded 
than the remainder, cleared of dead leaves and 
undergrowth in readiness to receive seats and 
tables. 

And next as to the furnishing of those ta- 
bles. 
the village, ascertain what each mistress of a 
household would provide for the feast, and 
so systematize the contributions that there 


Six ladies were appointed to canvass 


should be neither lack nor superabundance of 
any particular article. As opportunity af- 
forded, these ladies were also to present the 
subscription paper, already headed by Squire 
Golden’s munificent donation, to the gentle- 
The committee deemed it requisite to 
raise another fifty ; and the Squire told them 
that, after others had done what they could, 
did the sum fall short, he would make up the 
deficiency. ‘‘It will be money in my pocket, 
by and by,’’ thought the Squire. 

Greater than lands or bank stock was the 
treasure which this gentleman possessed in a 
handsome daughter, a pert little Miss of 
eighteen, just returned from boarding-school, 


men. 


frank, gay, and vivacious, with dancing black 
eyes, and a piquant, turn-up nose. Sophia 
Jane was her name, in honor of two wealthy 
aunts; but, according to boarding- 
school fashion, this had been 


transformed into a nickname, so unlike the 


maiden 
designation 


original that even her own mother might fail 
to recognize it in the ‘Tot Golden’’ by which 
Tot was selected 


she was universally known. 
to do duty on the committee, and assigned a 
certain part of the village to perambulate. 
Being left to her own choice of a companion 
in going the rounds, she took her father’s 
hint, and invited Caroline Fletcher to share 
with her the labors and honors of the expe- 
dition. Caroline was a very estimable young 
lady, four or five years older than Tot, and 
one of a large family, the head of which was 
Mr. Timothy Fletcher, who owned and carried 
on the business of an extensive tannery in 


the neighborhood. Years of patient applica- 
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tion to his trade had earned a fair fortune, the 
income of which enabled him to live, if not 
in so showy a style, in at least as comfortably 
luxurious a manner as the wealthiest resi- 
dents of Dozeyvale; while his reputation for 
honorable dealing had secured him universal 
respect in the vicinity. Mr. Fletcher belonged 
to the same political party with Squire Golden ; 
but he was neither an office-seeker nor a vio- 
lent partisan. Indeed, he sometimes bothered 
the other adherents of the ‘‘ cause’’ by “ bolt- 
ing’’ at such measures as savored too much 
of intrigue, or were repugnant to his sense of 


’ 


what was an open and straightforward course. 
He not only, when he chose, could exert a 
great influence over the men in his employ- 
ment, but his position as a moneyed person 
gave his opinions weight in the county at 
large. At all events, he was worth taking 
some trouble to secure; so thought Squire 
Golden. In manners, Mr. Fletcher was by no 
means polished, and was far from being so 
much at home at an evening party as the 
Squire. Yet his rough words often belied the 
kindly emotions of a warm heart, whose genu- 
ine promptings were visible in the care he 
took to his home attractive and his 
family happy. Caroline, although her educa- 
tion had been achieved at the village academy, 
was one from associating with whom even Tot 
Her fireside 


make 


Golden might derive benefit. 
culture had been good, for a father’s affection 
had fed her heart; and her mother, a no- 
table housekeeper, had duly instructed her 
jaughter in all the knowledge implied by that 
designation; nor was she destitute of what 
the world calls ‘‘ accomplishments.”’ 

Caroline was a practical, common-sense 
person—which may not serve to render ier 
more interesting, for Caroline is our heroine ; 
yet not without—for what young lady is ?— 
a vein of romance in her nature, which latter 
announcement may reliev her from the charge 
of stupidity on the score of the former. She 
had seen little of the gay world, and had never 
been a belle, though always regarded with 
respectful admiration by her acquaintances 
of the other sex, among whom the two or 
three gentlemen who had sought to woo her 
were treated with a frank and civil indiffer- 
ence. It happened, however, that, a short 
time before the date of these Fourth-of-July 
preparations, a more determined suitor than 
had yet appeared in Caroline’s train became 
a successful suppliant for her favorable atten- 


tion. Which of our Dozeyvale youths was 


he shall be presently unfolded. 
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Meantime, behold Caroline and Tot sally 
forth upon their errand—Tot lively, and full 
of gay zeal—Caroline composed, quiet, and 
with a slight touch of dignity altogether 
natural. 

‘“*T anticipate a great deal of fun to-day; 
don’t you, Carrie ?’’ said Tot, as they raised 
their parasols at Mr. Fletcher’s door on a 
charming June morning. ‘‘I’m soglad we’re 
going together.’’ 

“Well, if anything funny occurs, I pre- 
sume I shall enjoy it,’’ said her companion, 
smilingly; ‘‘but, if I my 
wishes, I should stay at home, and help 
mother preserve our to-day. 
They are just in their prime ; and Kitty Doyle 
is so heedless that she will be of no use to 


consulted own 


strawberries 


, 


mother.’ 

It is not our intention to follow the young 
ladies in all their calls, else should we wax te- 
dious ; but it must be permitted us to describe 
a few of their interviews with the villagers. 
They had already been very successful at the 
half dozen residences which came first in their 
‘*beat,’? and had reached a little white cot- 
tage with a green portico, and a small, neatly 
kept yard in front, the abode of the venerable 
Widow Stiles. Slocum Stiles, her only son, a 
bachelor of sixty, who, when nothing in his 
line—which was that of a surveyor—took him 
away from home, domiciled with his mother 
and tw»? maiden sisters nearly as old as him- 
self, was sitting on a bench in the portico, 
under the swaying branches of a ‘ matri- 
mony”’ vine, with his legs twisted about each 
other in a marvellous manner, and reading so 
intently as to be utterly unconscious of all 
that was going on, either in-doors or out. 

‘Oh, there’s old Sloke Stiles reading as 
usual,’’ said Tot. ‘‘ Now, I am going to ask 
him to subscribe, just to hear what odd speech 
he will make.”’ 

‘* Pray, don’t be rnde, Tot !’’ said her friend. 
**T respect Slocum Stiles. You know he isa 
scholar; and, although he is odd himself, he 
understands what are good manners in others.”’ 

Don’t you be afraid,’’ langhed Tot. And 
she ran up to the door-step, calling out— 

**Good-morning, Mr. Stiles. You are just 
the manI want tosee. Please subscribe some- 
thing towards our celebration, won’t you ?’’ 

“What do you mean to buy with the 
money ?’’ asked Slocum Stiles, slowly shutting 
his book, and keeping his thumb between the 
leaves where he had left off reading. 

“Oh, fireworks and powder, and refresh- 
ments if the ladies don’t send enough, and pay 
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the band of music and the orator too, if the 
gentlemen are as liberal as they ought to be.” 

“The celebration may go to grass, for all 
me,’? answered Slocum Stiles, opening his 
book, and bending over its pages. 

Any one else than Tot would have been 
Not so she. Her quick wit caught 
at his expression. ‘To 
reply, “it is going to grass up in Liflit Stone’s 


daunted. 
be sure,’’? was her 
woods ; don’t you know? So now there’s a 
good man, do subscribe, and come yourself, 
too. I’ll secure the nicest piece of cake for 
you that you can think of.”’ 

Slocum Stiles unbent somewhat, and looked 
up with a grim smile. He was by nature 
witty, and not a hater of his species, though, 
as the neighbors said, “‘a dreadfully preju- 
diced old fellow.’’ 

*“*T’d give you something, Miss Golden’’— 
in a polite, yet most decided tone—* but I 
never could see the propriety of burning pow- 
der as an incense to the Goddess of Liberty, 


I shall 


”? 


for I believe it stinks in her nostrils. 

contribute nothing for such a purpose. 
Tot, knowing argue, was 

about to depart, with a lively salutation on 


it was vain to 


her lips; but Slocum Stiles, glancing with a 
pleasant kindling of his eye at Caroline, who 
stood quietly a little way behind her friend, 
added: ‘* However, I’ve no objections to my 
sisters making up some of their sweet cake or 
such gimeracks for the Fourth. You can go 
in and ask them.”’ 

The young ladies did so, and were more 
than repaid for accepting the permission by 
receiving the promise of a bountiful supply 
of Miss Hannah’s well-known caraway-cakes. 

Now, perhaps the reader thinks that Slo- 
Stiles was stingy, which was not the 

In all his doings, he was the incarna- 


cum 
ease. 
tion of bluntness and downright sincerity. 
On the ensuing Fourth, a score or so of little 
boys, ragged, and poor, and without anybody 
to see to their rigid observance of the day— 
for even in small Dozeyvale a few such may 
be found—could have testified to Slocum 
Stiles’s repeated gift of ‘‘change,’’ as the 
source which enabled them to obtain liberal 
supplies, on that occasion, from a temporary 
stand, near the tavern, of peppermint-candy 
and baker’s gingerbread. But we are antici- 
pating. 

The next stepping-place of the young ladies 
was at the fine, old, tree-embowered mansion 
of Judge Grayson, one of Dozeyvale’s rich 
men. Mrs. Grayson, a stately woman of 
middle age, who, so report whispered, had 
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been a fashionable city milliner, and from 
whom the Judge was supposed to have ob- 
tained no small share of his wealth, received 
her visitors with impressive dignity. It was 
not diminished on learning their errand. 
“These kinds of things, Miss Fletcher,’ 


said she, ‘‘are very common affairs. One 
meets everybody at such gatherings. They 
are very well in their way, however. Mr. 


Grayson has subscribed ten dollars; and I 
will direct my cook to make six loaves of 
cake and the requisite quantity of biscuits ; 
and, if you will cut them yourself, Miss 
Fletcher, you can have some flowers from my 
garden to ornament the tables. I think you 
a cautious and can be trusted 
among my flower-beds. You can also have 
the services of my coachman and the farm 
horses to carry things to the ground. But I 
These things are 


are person, 


shall not be present myself. 
very common—very common indeed, particu- 
larly when got up in the country.”’ 

Caroline listened in polite silence; and, a 
the conclusion of Mrs. Grayson’s speech, 
both girls thanked her, and departed. When 
fairly in the street, Tot gave way to a fit of 
laughing, exclaiming: ‘‘Ofallthings! TLat’s 
just like her, though, isn’t it? I don’t care 
a fig what she says, if she only makes a good 
contribution tothe tables. I should prefer to 
have her keep away, she is so critical.’’ 

‘* Now,’’ continued Tot, as she touched the 
bell-handle at Mr. Hungerford’s door, ‘ at 
this place we ’ll get the promise of something 
nice, and plenty of it, too, and of Mrs. Hun- 
gerford’s presence especially.” 

Mrs. Hungerford, a lively, 
black-eyed little woman, was overjoyed to 
the raptures 
about every new article of apparel which 


wide-awake, 


see young ladies, went into 
they wore, declared she never saw either of 
them looking so well, and, after touching on 
a dozen similar themes, finally stopped, quite 
out of breath. Tot seized the opportunity to 
state the object of their early call, and found 
an eager listener. 

Mrs. Hungerford, the embodied soul of good 
cheer and hospitality, was famous throughout 
the village for her skill in cookery. At fairs, 
donation parties, and kindred undertakings, 
she was a host in herself; and her profuse 
gifts were only rivalled by her own all-per- 
vading activity at such assemblages. What 
she lacked of the graces of polished life was 
more than made up by her hearty satisfaction 
in seeing others ‘‘ enjoy theirselves,’’ to use 


her own expression. After mentioning a list 
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of lighter articles, she went on to inform her 
what important preparations 
she would immediately begin. 

‘*T°ll make a large loaf of block-cake for 
the centre of the table, and frost it very nice. 
I ll boil two large hams, and send six dozen 
soda You know, Miss Tot, what 
kind of soda-biscuits J can make, don’t you? 
for you always eat four when you take tea 
with me.’”’ 

‘*That’s what I do, to be sure,’”’ put in Tot. 

‘* And,’’ continued Mrs. Hungerford, ‘I'll 
I’ll carry my 


hearers more 


biscuits. 


go up and help set the tables. 
silver spoons and cake-basket, and, if there ’s 
anything else I can do, just let me know in 
good season.”’ 

‘There !’’ said Tot, after they had taken 
leave, ‘“‘I told you so. 
hand. Ido like to go there to her little tea- 
drinkings, don’t you, Carrie? she always has 
so many nice things.”’ 

‘* Yes, they are very pleasant, indeed. She 
is so kind, and makes one feel so much at 
home,’’ was Caroline’s reply; ‘‘ but, when 
I’m tempted to eat of all those good things, 
I am sure to have a headache the next day.”’ 

At noon, the young ladies ‘‘ took a recess,’’ 
and dined with Mrs. Golden; and, after a 
very successful day, our fair committee 
‘*rose,’’ figuratively speaking, but, literally, 
on separating in good spirits, sat down to rest 
at their respective homes, much fatigued by 
the performance of their patriotic duties. 

Time sped on, neither retarded by the 
wishes of busy housewives who would fain 
have opportunity to make larger preparations, 


She is always on 


nor hastened by the impatience of young pa- 
triots. Two nights preceding the Fourth, a 
tall, slenderly formed youth, wearing a soft 
hat, of the latest pattern, from beneath the 
brim of which floated long locks of wavy 
brown hair over the collar of a coat of rather 
slovenly free-and-easy cut, might have been 
seen, at the witching period of twilight, slowly 
meandering down the principal street of Do- 
zeyvale. At times, he almost paused in his 
walk, and cast a look at the evening clouds ; 
then he would seem, on perceiving another 
person advancing, to have suddenly started 
from a poetic dream, and, exchanging a hasty, 
half-absent salutation with the passer-by, 
would stride on with a doubly abstracted air. 
Did he appear as if self-forgetful, and lost in 
ecstatic admiration of nature? If others 
thought so, they were vastly at fault. Mr. 
Hammersiey, for he it was, never forgot him- 
self, never quitted the consciousness of his 








own proper identity, never ceased to act and 
talk for effect. He rang at Mr. Fletcher's 
door. Caroline was in waiting, and herself 
admitted the gentleman. 

**Good-evening, Mr. Hammersley,” said the 
lady, blushing faintly, yet on the instant re- 
covering her composure. 

‘* Why call me thus, my Carrie?’’ said her 

isitor, taking Caroline’s hand, and entering 
the parlor. ‘‘Why,’’ he continued, putting 
himself into a stage attitude, with a depreca- 
tory wave of his arm—‘‘ why address me so 
distantly ? Why put the cold prefix of ‘ Mr.’ 
to the name I have offered for your accept- 
ance ?’’ And the lofty look was replaced by 
a foolish one. 

** Well, what shall I call you ?’”’ asked Caro- 
line, in a quiet way. ‘* You don’t like your 
first name; and ‘Stone’ sounds so abrupt.”’ 

? which is 
dignified, and yet betokens on the speaker’s 


** Designate me as ‘ Hammersley, 


part a certain degree of intimacy, and, even 
as it would from your lips, the tenderest re- 
gard and warmest friendship.”’ 

** Very well, ‘Hammersley’ it shall be, then, 
while we continue as good friends as we are 
at present,’’ Caroline rejoined, in a cheerful, 
easy tone, as though she would like to bring 
her lover down from his stilts to the level of 
ordinary humanity. 

‘“‘T thank you,’’ were the gentleman’s 
words, delivered in a deep, impressive voice. 
** You are the very soul of consideration and 
kindness.’’ 

From Mr. Hammersley’s coat-pocket pro- 
truded a roll of foolseap. 

**Is that your oration ?’’ Caroline inquired, 
as he drew it forth. 

“Tt. is so,’ he answered, ‘‘ or, rather,’’ he 
continued, with an assumption of self-depre- 
ciation, ‘‘some brief notes of the remarks 
which I shall offer on the Fourth. Will you 
look the pages over, and suggest improve- 
ments or additions? I rely much on your 
literary judgment.”’ 

Caroline, hesitatingly taking the mannu- 
script, ran it hurriedly over, for she did not 
much like to comply with the request; yet 
her frank and open nature would not ailow 
her to pass by what she thought an error 
without remark. ‘I think,’’ were her words, 


on placing it in the author’s hands, ‘‘ that 
you have used the word ‘unsophisticated’ in 
a strange sense.”’ 

The self-complacent expression of Mr. Ham- 
s ccuntenance instantly vanished, and 
in its stead appeared a look of offended dignity. 


, 


mersley 
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‘You are laboring under a serious misap- 
prehension, Caroline,’’ he said, coolly. ‘‘ The 
definition of the term, as laid down in my dic- 
tionary, is ‘unmixed’ or ‘ unadulterated ;’ at 
all events, it is a word of effective sound. I 
shall retain it.” 

Caroline, inwardly chagrined, yet only faint- 
ly beginning to discern her lover’s foibles and 
deficiencies, made no direct answer. 

‘“*T hope, Hammersley,”’ said she, after a 
pause, during which he strode across the car- 
pet, running his fingers through his clustering 
locks of brown, ‘‘ that your oration will give 
satisfaction. I am happy to tell you that the 
committee have been so successful in raising 
funds that they have resolved to offer you 
twenty-five dollars. A small sum, to be sure; 
but it will show that they appreciate your 
efforts to gratify them.”’ 

The embryo orator, who was destined, so 
he believed, to take senates by storm with 
his eloquence, planted himself before the lady, 
and once more donned the stage attitude. 

** Caroline—Miss Fletcher ! what do you in- 
tend to imply? Shall I sell mysoul’s coinage 
for gold? Can the committee believe me—can 
you believe me actuated by mercenary princi- 
ples in this patriotic endeavor of mine? Away 
the thought!” 

This outburst seemed to afford relief, for he 
sank into a chair, casting at Caroline a look 
in which displeasure and fondness were ab- 
surdly mingled. His companion was _ sur- 
prised ; but politeness conquered the impa- 
tient words that rose to her lips, and she said— 

‘* Your refusal is very unexpected. Please 
forgive me for mentioning the subject, for I 
had no idea that the offer would offend you. 
And to be frank with you, Hammersley, I 
think you ought to take the money. You 
have told me that your grandfather, though 
in comfortable circumstances, is not rich, and 
that you will only acquire wealth slowly by 
your profession merely, for several years to 
come. And you taught school once to enable 
you to pursue your law studies. Why should 
you hesitate now to accept money honorably 
earned !’’ 

“Taunt me not! taunt me not!’’ he ex- 
claimed, resuming his promenade—‘“‘ I know— 
I know all you would say.’? He stopped, and 
caught Ler hands in both hisown. “ Forgive 
my hasty words, dear empress of my heart. 
But this is too much, that you should suppose 
I could receive remuneration for these spon- 
taneous utterances of my inner being.”’ 

**T really think that you distress yourself 





needlessly,’’ said Caroline, her serene features 
wearing a heightened color. ‘‘ You have no 
reason to think that Isuppose you mercenary. 
You understand so well that I am not an 
heiress ; and my father’s large family forbids 
so plainly the idea that my share of his pro- 
perty could in any event be large; and you 
have assured me so earnestly’’—her gentle 
eyes sought his face, and she hesitated— 

‘*That I wooed you for yourself alone; that 
in your own dear self you are a fortune. 
Which you cannot doubt, my beloved!’’ And 
he seized afresh the fair hands with a convul- 
sive pressure. 

‘*T do not doubt it,’’ said she, averting her 
face. 

Like many other disinterested, true-hearted 
women who never hesitate to plight their 
troth to men without fortune, but with en- 
ergy, intellect, and perseverance, and with 
bright prospects of an honorable career, and 
who shrink not from placing themselves at 
the side of such men and sharing their strug- 
gle with the world, she had listened not un- 
willingly to the tale of love from one whom 
she believed gifted with endowments capable 
of insuring her own and others’ increasing re- 
spect. Yet did our practical heroine at times 
wish that her lover were a trifle less vague in 
his plans for the future, and she had already 
attempted to draw from him some definite 
ideas on the subject. She improved the pre- 
sent turn of conversation for a like purpose. 

**T do not doubt you love me,”’ 
‘and your preference is gratifying. 
know that life is a reality, and we cannot al- 
ways sit here indulging happy dreams. I often 
think of the future, and shall be relieved of 
anxiety when you are in a situation to decide 
more fully on your course.”’ 

**Fear not, Carrie,’”? said her lover, bend- 
ing upon her a tender glance from a pair of 
dark eyes with surface brilliancy, but no depth 
at all—‘‘ fear not !’’ and he stretched out his 
hand as if addressing a supposed debating 
club—“ this arm of mine shall defend you from 
all the shafts of misfortune. No tempestuous 
ocean wave shall submerge our life-boat while 
I am by your side to do battle with the foe. Is 
not the boundless west before us with its mag- 
nificent prairies and inexhaustible fertility ? 
Is not my profession a powerful weapon? It 
will bring me wealth and distinction. And I 
am ambitions. I would win political fame; 
and this right arm shall yet carve it out for 
me, and for you, too, sweet sharer of my lot, 
for you will reflect my honors.”’ 


said she; 


But you 
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Caroline’s heart sank. She preferred some- 
thing more pleasant and substantial to carve 
than political fame ; and he had so often told 
the same story that she was becoming weary 
of its repetition. And now doubt, painful, 
most painful to a woman on first opening her 
eyes to a dim view of the fact that she has 
over-estimated a lover’s character, entered 
her mind; doubt of his earnestness, of his 
strength of purpose, of his intellect. And the 
belief that he really loved her rendered the 
more distressing all these misgivings. That 
he did love her as well as such a vain, earthly 
nature can love is true, and at an earlier stage 
of their acquaintance he had laid aside bom- 
bast and pomposity in the ardor of his efforts 
to win her favorable regards, else they might 
never have succeeded with such a truthful, 
common-sense nature as Caroline’s. And as 
her reflections, confused and but half acknow- 
ledged, rushed through her inner conscious- 
ness, our heroine’s manner grew absent and 
constrained. Her lover, with fond words and 
large ones too, tried to bring again her old 
cheerful air, and was puzzled to perceive, 
through all her well-bred efforts to seem at 
ease, that he had only small success. He left 
at an early hour; for Mr. Fletcher, though an 
indulgent parent, was systematic to a proverb, 
and always closed his house at ten o’clock. 
As tender 
‘* good-night,’’ he placed in her hand a sealed 
note, whispering: ‘‘ For you, my beloved, for 
Read it when in solitude, and 
when filled with loving memories of him who 


Hammersley bade Caroline a 


you alone. 


adores you, and when the mooubeams softly 
illumine your beauteous face.”’ 

On retiring to her own apartment, Caroline, 
with a great lack of sentiment, concluded not 
to wait for a moonlight night, and thereupon 
possessed herself of the contents by the un- 
romantic aid of an ordinary lamp. 


SONNET, TO CAROLINE F.—LIFE AND FUTURITY. 


Ere thy blest presence charmed my life, 
Hard fate—unmitigated, flerce, and bold— 
Kept in my nature undisputed strife, 
And grasped my being with relentless ho!d. 
But thou, fair maiden, o’er my time-doomed path 
Hast cast supernal influence bright— 
Hast stayed the fury of stern battle’s wrath, 
And shed effulgent light! 
O’er the grand future see Fame’s glory stream, 
As we together tread yon pathway high. 
Oh, if thine eyes on me should cease to beam, 
My unconsidered life would beg to die! 
Then place thy radiant hand in mine, beloved Caroline, 
And round 
twine, 


my aspiring brow a never-fading chaplet 
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If Caroline’s little sister, who was sleeping 
soundly in the same room, had chanced to 
waken, she might have heard our heroine say, 
with a weary sigh— 

**T did expect better things of him. 


This 
sonnet amounts to very little.’’ 

Does Caroline’s position cause surprise ’ 
She is not the first sensible woman infatuate: 
by an unworthy lover; and better if every 
other in such circumstances awoke from her 


delusion before being irrevocably joined to a 
her whole 
Hammersley’s handsome face aud 


man of whom she is lifetime 
ashamed. 
assumption of easy manners had at first made 
a favorable impression, which would not, how- 
ever, have deepened or endured, had it not 
been followed up by his own unremitting ai- 
lream—it was only a dream— 
mn pleasant to Caroline. The 


She could 


tentions. The 
of love had 

gradual awakening was very bitter. 
not at once resolve to dismiss him from her 
That he was selfish 
or heartless, she reflected, had not yet been 


thoughts and presence. 
unfolded to her observation. She would study 
him a little longer. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Wuar’sin A Namg?’’—Everything, we may 
Charles Lamb understood this matte: 


when, speaking of giving children ugly Chris- 


say. 


tian names, he said: ** Don’t Nicodemus aman 
into nothing.’’ A boy’s name has more to do 
with his happiness aud prosperity than we are 
apt to imagine. A diminutive, ill-sounding 
cognomen has kept many a poor fellow in the 
background all his days. And an unlucky 
nickname, applied to the wearer by the caprice 
or malice of his fellows, not unfrequently af- 
fects his peace and respectability through life. 
We once knew a man whose real bona-fide 
name was ‘‘Stufile Sickle.’’ He was called 
‘* Stuff Pickle,’’ forshort. Well, what of him ’ 
Nothing. He was a ‘‘ nobody,’’ of course, and 
his whole history ‘‘nix.’’ Reader! if you 
are young (a$ we hope you are), and married 
(as you ought to be), and should have sons 
and daughters, remember that much depends 
on naming them properly. Beware of top- 
heavy names—such as Byron, and Washing- 
ton, and Shakspeare—which only serve to 
belittle the wearer. Better by half call them 


all John and Mary, and then number them, as 
they do steamboats in the West. 
good, plain, manly, spelling-book titles, an: 
then if any man “‘nicknames’’ your child, 
prosecute him for slander. 


Give them 














RESIGNATION 


BY F. H. 


Apversity is the refiner, the assayer of the 
heart, who sits by its furnace to purify the 
gold thereof. It, like the fumes of mercury, 
brings out the beautiful Daguerrean outlines 
that the eye could not before discern. There 
are some natural fountains that play best in 
winter, and when there is nobedy to behold 
them; so in adversity often gush forth the 
emotions of the heart in all their fulness. 

We do not put an accurate estimate upon a 
blessing until we see it depart. We are only 
contented, too, in proportion to our desires 
and our aspirations. A tub was large enough 
for Diogenes, but a world was too small for 
Alexander. 

“He who does not know {ll fortune never 
Kuew himself or his own virtue.” 

Returning prosperity seems all the sweeter 
from the contrast ; in fact, the happiness of 
this life exists in contrasts. Spring would not 
appear half so bewitching to us had she not 
been cradled upon the icy breast of winter ; 
and when are the warm rays of the sun more 
welcome and enchanting than after a season 
of rising mists and falling vapors ? 

What is more beautiful and more praise- 
worthy than resignation? It is the light that 
crowns the dark hour of adversity ; it breathes 
like a miracle of inspiration through the soul 
to elevate, to refine, to spiritualize. No fea- 
tures that we ever meet with in the walks of 
life make a deeper impression on the mind, or 
remain longer in the memory than those set- 
tled down intoacalm resignation—a patience, 
a gentleness, a trustfulness attained in the 
bitter school of experience and adversity. 

The hair parted plainly over the pale, white 
brow ; the cheeks sunken and ashy, or a faint 
hectic spot lingering upon them, a spectral 
vestige of the once joyous beauty; the eye still 
and passionless, representing no desire, be- 
traying no emotion, yet eloquently speaking 
to the heart through that very stillness ; and 
the lips peculiarly expressive of the inner life, 
of the spirit’s secret trial and endurance. 
Who, in their quiet musing, cannot see such 
features looking mournfully down upon them 
fram the familiar faces on the walls of memory. 


There is something about such a face that | 
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gives it both character and interest ; some- 
thing rather attractive than repulsive; the 
index of a social magnetism that strikes upon 
the sympathizing soul; of an essence conge- 
nial to affection—that true, genuine affection 
which is the first to develop itself, the long- 
est to live, and the last to die. 

There is such a thing as social magnetism ; an 
undefinable essence, an emanation, a lingering 
aurora around every person ; a voiceless mur- 
muring from the true inner sphere that, ac- 
cording to our own organism, is either attract- 
ive or repulsive, positive or negative. A late 
writer has remarked: ‘* There is an invisible 
telegraph between soul and soul, a mysterious 
spirit medium, by which the secret state of 
one mind is unconsciously conveyed to an- 
other.’?’ Sometimes this secret influence is 
so powerful that we feel it sensibly, and yet 
know not why. How often, when we have 
met a stranger, have we been impressed with 
feelings we could not explain! 

This social magnetism is produced through 
different organisms, and is as varied in its re- 
sults. A preponderance of will-power exerts 
it; uprightness, sternness, immobility of cha- 
racter exert it; but there is little fascination 
about it, little of the softness and the gentle- 
ness, little of the winning and retentive. 

Intellect exerts it ; it is powerful in its at- 
tractive force, but draws congenial hearts 
alone around it. It fascinates by the rich- 
ness, the magic of its thought—the passion- 
ateness of its recitals—the ravishing beauty 
of its imagery—the gorgeous drapery of its 
figures ; by the justness of its conclusions, the 
power of its reason, the comprehensiveness of 
its views. 

Benevolence exerts it ; that glorious princi- 
ple which enfolds all created beings in its 
love—which smiles in the sun, whispers in 
the breeze, murmurs in the gentle shower, 
crowns the year with joy and our lives with 
blessings ; that exalts the brow, lights up the 
features, and opens wide the charitable hand. 

A character noted for its moral worth, its 
spiritual excellence—that admires goodness 
for its own priceless merits, and for its kin- 
dredness with God; a character stainless as 
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of lighter articles, she went on to inform her 
hearers what more important preparations 
she would immediately begin. 

‘*T’ll make a large loaf of block-cake for 
the centre of the table, and frost it very nice. 
I ’ll boil two large hams, and send six dozen 
soda biscuits. You know, Miss Tot, what 
kind of soda-biscuits J can make, don’t you? 
for you always eat four when you take tea 
with me.”’ 

‘‘That ’s what I do, to be sure,’’ put in Tot. 

‘* And,’’ continued Mrs. Hungerford, ‘‘I’ll 
go up and help set the tables. I’ll carry my 
silver spoons and cake-basket, and, if there ’s 
anything else I can do, just let me know in 
good season.’’ 

‘There!’ said Tot, after they had taken 
leave, ‘“‘I told you se. 
hand. Ido like to go there to her little tea- 
drinkings, don’t you, Carrie? she always has 
so many nice things.”’ 

‘* Yes, they are very pleasant, indeed. She 
is so kind, and makes one feel so much at 
home,’’ was Caroline’s reply; ‘‘ but, when 
I’m tempted to eat of all those good things, 
I am sure to have a headache the next day.”’ 

At noon, the young ladies ‘‘ took a recess,’’ 
and dined with Mrs. Golden; and, after a 
very successful day, our fair committee 
‘**rose,’’ figuratively speaking, but, literally, 
on separating in good spirits, sat down to rest 
at the'r respective homes, much fatigued by 
the performance of their patriotic duties. 

Time sped on, neither retarded by the 
wishes of busy housewives who would fain 
have opportunity to make larger preparations, 
nor hastened by the impatience of young pa- 
triots. Two nights preceding the Fourth, a 


She is always on 


tall, slenderly formed youth, wearing a soft 
hat, of the latest pattern, from beneath the 
brim of which floated long locks of wavy 
brown hair over the collar of a coat of rather 
slovenly free-and-easy cut, might have been 
seen, at the witching period of twilight, slowly 
meandering down the principal street of Do- 
zeyvale. At times, he almost paused in his 
walk, and cast a look at the evening clouds ; 
then he would seem, on perceiving another 
person advancing, to have suddenly started 
from a poetic dream, and, exchanging a hasty, 
half-absent salntation with the passer-by, 
would stride on with a doubly abstracted air. 
Did he appear as if self-forgetful, and lost in 
ecstatic admiration of nature? If others 
thought so, they were vastly at fault. Mr. 
Hammersiey, for he it was, never forgot him- 
self, never quitted the consciousness of his 











own proper identity, never ceased to act and 


talk for effect. He rang at Mr. Fletcher’s 
door. Caroline was in waiting, and herself 
admitted the gentleman. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Hammersley,’’ said the 
lady, blushing faintly, yet on the instant re- 
covering her composure. 

‘* Why call me thus, my Carrie?’’ said her 
visitor, taking Caroline’s hand, and entering 
the parlor. ‘‘Why,” he continued, putting 
himself into a stage attitude, with a depreca- 
tory wave of his arm—‘‘ why address me so 
distantly ? Why put the cold prefix of ‘ Mr.’ 
to the name I have offered for your accept- 
ance ?’’ And the lofty look was replaced by 
a foolish one. 

** Well, what shall I call you ?”’ asked Caro- 
line, in a quiet way. ‘‘ You don’t like your 
first name; and ‘Stone’ sounds so abrupt.’’ 

** Designate me as ‘Hammersley,’ which is 
dignified, and yet betokens on the speaker’s 
part a certain degree of intimacy, and, even 
as it would from your lips, the tenderest re- 
gard and warmest friendship.” 

** Very well, ‘Hammersley’ it shall be, then, 
while we continue as good friends as we are 
at present,’’ Caroline rejoined, in a cheerful, 
easy tone, as though she would like to bring 
her lover down from his stilts to the level of 
ordinary humanity. 

‘“*] thank you,’’ were the gentleman’s 
words, delivered in a deep, impressive voice. 
‘* You are the very soul of consideration and 
kindness.”’ 

From Mr. Hammersley’s coat-pocket pro- 
truded a roll of foolscap. 

‘Ts that your oration ?’’ Caroline inquired, 
as he drew it forth. 

‘*Tt. is so,” he answered, ‘‘or, rather,’’ he 
continued, with an assumption of self-depre- 
ciation, ‘‘some brief notes of the remarks 
which I shall offer on the Fourth. Will you 
look the pages over, and suggest improve- 
ments or additions? I rely much on your 
literary judgment.”’ 

Caroline, hesitatingly taking the manu- 
script, ran it hurriedly over, for she did not 
much like to comply with the request; yet 
her frank and open nature would not allow 
her to pass by what she thought an error 
without remark. ‘I think,’’ were her words, 
on placing it in the author’s hands, ‘that 
you have used the word ‘ unsophisticated’ in 
a strange sense.”’ 

The self-complacent expression of Mr. Ham- 
mersley’s cc untenance instantly vanished, and 
in its stead appeared a look of offended dignity. 
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‘You are laboring under a serious misap- 
prehension, Caroline,’’ he said, coolly. ‘‘The 
definition of the term, as laid down in my dic- 
tionary, is ‘unmixed’ or ‘ unadulterated ;’ at 
all events, it is a word of effective sound. I 
shall retain it.” 

Caroline, inwardly chagrined, yet only faint- 
ly beginning to discern her lover’s foibles and 
deficiencies, made no direct answer. 

**IT hope, Hammersley,’’ said she, after a 
pause, during which he strode across the car- 
pet, running his fingers through his clustering 
locks of brown, ‘‘ that your oration will give 
satisfaction. I am happy to tell you that the 
committee have been so successful in raising 
funds that they have resolved to offer you 
twenty-five dollars. A small sum, to be sure ; 
but it will show that they appreciate your 
efforts to gratify them.”’ 

The embryo orator, who was destined, so 
he believed, to take senates by storm with 
his eloquence, planted himself before the lady, 
and once more donned the stage aititude. 

** Caroline—Miss Fletcher ! what do you in- 
tend to imply? Shall I sell my soul’s coinage 
for gold? Can the committee believe me—can 
you believe me actuated by mercenary princi- 
ples in this patriotic endeavor of mine? Away 
the thought !”’ 

This outburst seemed to afford relief, for he 
sank into a chair, casting at Caroline a look 
in which displeasure and fondness were ab- 
surdly mingled. His companion was sur- 
prised ; but politeness conquered the impa- 
tient words that rose to her lips, and she said— 

‘* Your refusal is very unexpected. Please 
forgive me for mentioning the subject, for I 
had no idea that the offer would offend you. 
And to be frank with you, Hammersley, I 
think you ought to take the money. You 
have told me that your grandfather, though 
in comfortable circumstances, is not rich, and 
that you will only acquire wealth slowly by 
your profession merely, for several years to 
come. And you taught school once to enable 
you to pursue your lawstudies. Why should 
you hesitate now to accept money honorably 
earned !’’ 

‘*Taunt me not! taunt me not!’’ he ex- 
Claimed, resuming his promenade—‘‘ I know— 
I know all you would say.’’ He stopped, and 
caught her hands in both hisown. “ Forgive 
my hasty words, dear empress of my heart. 
But this is too much, that you should suppose 
I could receive remuneration for these spon- 
taneous utterances of my inner being.’’ 

“T really think that you distress yourself 


| 





needlessly,’’ said Caroline, her serene features 
wearing a heightened color. ‘‘ You have no 
reason to think that Isuppose you mercenary. 
You understand so well that I am not an 
heiress ; and my father’s large family forbids 
so plainly the idea that my share of his pro- 
perty could in any event be large; and you 
have assured me so earnestly’’—her gentle 
eyes sought his face, and she hesitated— 

“That I wooed you for yourself alone; that 
in your own dear self you are a fortune. 
Which you cannot doubt, my beloved!’’ And 
he seized afresh the fair hands with a convul- 
sive pressure. 

**] do not doubt it,’’ said she, averting her 
face. 

Like many other disinterested, true-hearted 
women who never hesitate to plight their 
troth to men without fortune, but with en- 
ergy, intellect, and perseverance, and with 
bright prospects of an honorable career, and 
who shrink not from placing themselves at 
the side of such men and sharing their strug- 
gle with the world, she had listened not un- 
willingly to the tale of love from one whom 
she believed gifted with endowments capable 
of insuring her own and others’ increasing re- 
spect. Yet did our practical heroine at times 
wish that her lover were a trifle less vague in 
his plans for the future, and she had already 
attempted to draw from him some definite 
ideas on the subject. 
sent turn of conversation for a like purpose. 


She improved the pre- 


‘“*T do not doubt you love me,’’ said she; 
‘and your preference is gratifying. 
know that life is a reality, and we cannot al- 
ways sit here indulging happy dreams. I often 
think of the future, and shall be relieved of 
anxiety when you are in a situation to decide 
more fully on your course.”’ 

‘Fear not, Carrie,’’ said her lover, bend- 
ing upon her a tender glance from a pair of 
dark eyes with surface brilliancy, but no depth 
at all—‘‘ fear not !’’ and he stretched out his 
hand as if addressing a supposed debating 
club—‘“‘ this arm of mine shall defend you from 
all the shafts of misfortune. 
ocean wave shall submerge our life-boat while 
I am by your side to do battle with the foe. Is 
not the boundless west before us with its mag- 
nificent prairies and inexhaustible fertility ? 
Is not my profession a powerful weapon? It 
will bring me wealth and distinction. And Il 
am ambitious. I would win political fame; 
and this right arm shall yet carve it out for 
me, and for you, too, sweet sharer of my lot, 
for you will reflect my honors.’’ 


But you 


No tempestuous 
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Caroline’s heart sank. She preferred some- 
substantial to carve 
than political fame ; and he had so often told 
the same story that she was becoming weary 
of its And now doubt, painful, 
most painful to a woman on first opening her 
eyes to a dim view of the fact that she has 


thing more pleasant and 


repetition. 


over-estimated a lover’s character, entered 
her mind; doubt of his earnestness, of his 
And the 
belief that he really loved her rendered the 
That 


he did love her as well as such avain, earthly 


strength of purpose, of his intellect. 
more distressing all these misgivings. 


nature can love is true, and at an earlier stage 
of their acquaintance he had laid aside bom- 
bast and pomposity in the ardor of his efforts 
to win her favorable regards, else they might 
never have succeeded with such a truthful, 
And as 


her reflections, confused and but half acknow- 


common-sense nature as Caroline’s. 


ledged, rushed through 


her inner conscious- 
ness, our heroine’s manner grew absent and 
constrained. Her lover, with fond words and 
large ones too, tried te bring again her old 
air, and was puzzled to perceive, 
all 


ease, that he had only small success. 


cheerful 
her well-bred efforts to seem at 
He left 
at an early hour; for Mr. Fletcher, though an 


through 


indulgent parent, was systematic to a proverb, 
at ten o’clock. 
tender 


and always closed his house 
As bade 
** good-night,’’ he placed in her hand a sealed 


Hammersley Caroline a 
note, Ww hispering : ‘*Por you, my beloved, for 
Read it 
when filled with loving memories of him who 


you alone. when in solitude, and 


adores you, and when the moonbeams softly 
illumine your beauteous face.”’ 

On retiring to her own apartment, Caroline, 
with a great lack of sentiment, concluded not 
to wait for a moonlight night, and therevpon 
possessed herself of the contents by the ul- 
romantic aid of an ordinary lamp. 
SONNET, TO CAROLINE F.—LIFE AND FUTURITY 


Ere thy blest presence c! armed my 


Hard fate—unmitigated, flerce, and bold— 
Kept in my nature undisputed strife, 

And grasped my being with relentless hold. 
But th sir maiden, o'er my time-doomed path 

Hast cast superna! influence bright— 


Hast stayed the fury of stern battle’s wrath, 


And shed effaulgent light 


O’er the grand fature see Fame’s glory stream, 
As we together tread you pathway high 
Oh, s t 
My un \ beg t 
Then place thy ra t? ! ! ved Carolin 
And r id my aspiring brow a fading chay 
twine. 





If Caroline’s little sister, who waa sleeping 
soundly in the same room, had chanced to 
waken, she might have heard our heroine say, 
with a weary sigh— 

“I did expect better things of him. 


PB) 


This 
sonnet amounts to very little. 

Does Caroline’s position cause surprise 
She is not the first sensible woman infatuated 
by an unworthy lover; and better if every 
other in such circumstances awoke-from her 


? 


delusion before being irrevocably joined toa 
of whom she is her whole lifetime 
Hammersley’s handsome face and 


man 
ashamed. 
assumption of easy manners had at first made 
a favorable impression, which would not, how- 
ever, have deepened or endured, had it not 
been followed up by his own unremitting at- 
tentions. The dream—it was only a dream— 
of love had been pleasant to Caroline. The 
gradual awakening was very bitter. She could 
not at once resolve to dismiss him from her 
That he was selfish 
or heartless, she reflected, had not yet been 


thoughts and presence. 
unfolded to her observation. She would study 
him a little longer. 


(To be continued.) 
—-- -- ~wee + —-—- 


‘*Wuar’s tn A Name?’’—Everything, we may 
say. Charles Lamb understood this matter 
when, speaking of giving children ugly Chris- 
tian names, he said: *‘ Don’t Nicodemus aman 
into nothing.’’ A boy’s name has more to do 
with his happiness and prosperity than we are 
apt to imagine. A diminutive, ill-sounding 
cognomen has kept many a poor fellow in the 
background all his days. And an unlucky 
nickname, applied to the wearer by the caprice 
or malice of his fellows, not unfrequently af- 
fects his peace and respectability through life. 
We once knew a man whose real bona-fide 
name was ‘‘Stuffle Sickle.’’ He was called 
‘* Stuff Pickle,’’ for short. Well, what of him ” 
He was a ‘‘ nobody,’’ of course, and 
Reader! if you 
are young (as we hope you are), and married 


Nothing. 
his whole history ‘ nix.”’ 


(as you ought to be), and should have sons 
and daughters, remember that much depends 
on naming them properly. Beware of top 
heavy names—such as Byron, and Washing 
ton, and Shakspeare—which only serve to 
belittle the wearer. Better by half call them 
all John and Mary, and then number them, as 
they do steamboats in the West. Give then 
good, plain, manly, spelling-book titles, and 


, 


then if any man ‘“nicknames’’ your child, 


prosecute him for slander. 

















RESIGNATION 


BY F. H. 


Apversity is the refiner, the assayer of the 
heart, who sits by its furnace to purify the 
gold thereof. It, like the fumes of mercury, 
brings out the beautiful Daguerrean outlines 
that the eye could not before discern. There 
are some natural fountains that play best in 
winter, and when there is nobody to behold 
them; so in adversity often gush forth the 
emotions of the heart in all their fulness. 

We do not put an accurate estimate upon a 
blessing until we see it depart. We are only 
contented, too, in proportion to our desires 
and our aspirations. A tub was large enough 
for Diogenes, but a world was too small for 
Alexander. 

“He who does not know ill fortune never 
Knew himself or his own virtue.” 

Returning prosperity seems all the sweeter 
from the contrast; in fact, the happiness of 
this life exists in contrasts. Spring would not 
appear half so bewitching to us had she not 
been cradled upon the icy breast of winter ; 
and when are the warm rays of the sun more 
welcome and enchanting than after a season 
of rising mists and falling vapors ? 

What is more beautiful and more praise- 
worthy than resignation? It is the light that 
crowns the dark hour of adversity ; it breathes 
like a miracle of inspiration through the soul 
to elevate, to refine, to spiritualize. No fea- 
tures that we ever meet with in the walks of 
life make a deeper impression on the mind, or 
remain longer in the memory than those set- 
tled down intoacalm resignation—a patience, 
a gentleness, a trustfulness attained in the 
bitter school of experience and adversity. 

The hair parted plainly over the pale, white 
brow ; the cheeks sunken and ashy, or a faint 
hectic spot lingering upon them, a spectral 
vestige of the once joyous beauty; the eye still 
and passionless, representing no desire, be- 
traying no emotion, yet eloquently speaking 
to the heart through that very stillness ; and 
the lips peculiarly expressive of the inner life, 
of the spirit’s secret trial and endurance. 
Who, in their quiet musing, cannot see such 
features looking mournfully down upon them 
from the familiar faces on the walls of memory. 

There is something about such a face that 
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gives it both character and interest ; some- 
thing rather attractive than repulsive; the 
index of a social magnetism that strikes upon 
the sympathizing soul; of an essence conge- 
nial to affection—that true, genuine affection 
which is the first to develop itself, the long- 
est to live, and the last to die. 

There is such a thing as social magnetism; an 
undefinable essence, an emanation, a lingering 
aurora around every person ; a voiceless mur- 
muring from the true inner sphere that, ac- 
cording to our own organism, is either attract- 
ive or repulsive, positive or negative. A late 
writer has remarked: ‘‘ There is an invisible 
telegraph between soul and soul, a mysterious 
spirit medium, by which the secret state of 
one mind is unconsciously conveyed to an- 
other.”? Sometimes this secret influence is 
so powerful that we feel it sensibly, and yet 
know not why. How often, when we have 
met a stranger, have we been impressed with 
feelings we could not explain ! 

This social magnetism is produced through 
different organisms, and is as varied in its re- 
sults. A preponderance of will-power exerts 
it; uprightness, sternness, immobility of cha- 
racter exert it; but there is little fascination 
about it, little of the softness and the gentle- 
ness, little of the winning and retentive. 

Intellect exerts it ; it is powerful in its at- 
tractive force, but draws congenial hearts 
alone around it. It fascinates by the rich- 
ness, the magic of its thought—the passion- 
ateness of its recitals—the ravishing beauty 
of its imagery—the gorgeous drapery of its 
figures ; by the justness of its conclusions, the 
power of its reason, the comprehensiveness of 
its views. 

Benevolence exerts it ; that glorious princi- 
ple which enfolds all created beings in its 
love—which smiles in the sun, whispers in 
the breeze, murmurs in the gentle shower, 
crowns the year with joy and our lives with 
blessings ; that exalts the brow, lights up the 
features, and opens wide the charitable hapd. 

A character noted for its moral worth, its 
spiritual excellence—that admires goodness 
for its own priceless merits, and for its kin- 
dredness with God; a character stainless as 
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truth, sweet as goodness, upright as the soul 
of honesty; such a character disseminates 
much of this social magnetism, this glorious 
winning influence which is exerted softly, un- 
obtrusively, sleeplessly, yet always known 
and felt. In this relation it is the sponsor of 
home glories, home enjoyments, and home 
courtesies, blessing them with upraised hands 
at the same time that it in its quiet counsels 
asks them also to be fervently revered and 
sedulously cultivated. 

No organism, however (at least with us), 
exerts this influence so suddenly and so last- 
ingly as that expressive of resignation—resig- 
nation acquired through past trial and tribu- 
lation, and still strong enough to war with the 
future ; a character that has calmly and pa- 
tiently waited, and is waiting still; that has 
suffered and was strong, and is strong still; 
whether one who stamps with truth the coup- 
let— 


“In this wild world, the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, most troubled and distress’d |” 








or— 


Some weak penitent, whose last 
Calm hours atone for dark ones past ; 
And whose sweet tears, o’er wrongs forgiven, 
Shine as they fall, with light from Heaven! 


A writer has remarked: ‘‘ There are three 
ways of bearing the ills of life: by indiffe- 
rence, which is the most common; by phi- 
losophy, which is the most ostentatious ; and 
by religion, which is the most rational and 
effectual.” 

Truly, indeed, there is nothing like resigna- 
tion. We should murmur at nothing; if our 
ills are reparable, it is ungrateful ; if remedi- 
less, itis vain. ‘A Christian builds his forti- 
tude on a better foundation than stoicism.”’ 
He is pleased with everything that happens, 
but because he knows it could not happen 
unless it had first pleased God, and that which 
pleases him must be the best. He is in the 
hands of a Father who will prove him with no 
affliction resignation cannot conquer or death 
cannot cure. 





MRS. DAFFODIL VISITS THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


BY VIRGINIA DB FORREST 


‘‘ Moruer,”’ said George, one day, at dinner, 
‘“‘here is Mrs. Daffodil talking about going 
home, and getting her trunk in order! Who,” 
he added, fiercely, ‘‘ who countenances such 
an insane proceeding? Not I!’’ 

** Not I!’? was echoed by all. 

‘‘Why, George,” said the old lady, “our 
folks ’ll think I’ve run away, for sure !’’ 

‘* Well, let them think so. You are to stay 
with us all summer, whether we are at home 
or abroad. Major, you will speak for us.’’ 

‘*T am entirely ai your service,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘*You have plenty to see in Philadelphia 
yet,’’ continued George ; ‘‘ and, in order that 
you may go everywhere, we will begin at 
once. Who will join to make a party to visit 
the Academy of Natural Sciences this after- 
noon ?”’ 

‘Oh, I’ll go to the Nat’ral Sign place!’’ 
said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘ What is there there to 
see ?’’ 

‘* All the beasts, birds, minerals, fishes, 
snakes, toads, dogs, cats, lions, frogs, bears, 
and other creatures on the face of the earth.’’ 

‘Land sakes! Why, my gracious! is all 


the critters alive ?’’ 








‘*You shall see. Miss Euphrosyne, you 
will go ?”’ 

‘*My mind, thirsting for information, ever 
stands at the portal, prepared to view the 
wonders of creation. To tear me from my 
melancholy musings is to merit profound gra- 
titude,’’ was the lucid reply. 

‘* Well,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ will you go or 
not ?”’ 

‘* Your wishes are my law,’’ was the dutiful 
response. 

‘* Pete, you want to go, don’t you ?”’ 

** Don’t I1?’’ was the emphatic reply. 

A party being made of George, Mrs. Daffo- 
dil, Pete, Ninny, the Major, Mr. 8., and my- 
self, we got ready and started. Mr. S. was a 
member of the Academy, and joined the 
party, as the best person to point out the 
wonders to the old lady. 

As we entered the room, the door-keeper 
bowed slightly to Mr. S. Mrs. Daffodil cour- 
tesied in answer to the bow, saying: ‘‘ How 
d’ye do? nice day, ain’t it? how’s all your 
folks ? we come to see the critters, the nat’ral 
ones, and the quare ones, too.’’ 

The poor fellow threatening to choke with 
suppressed emotion, George led the party for- 
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ward. ‘‘Mrs. Daffodil,’’ said he, ‘‘did you 
ever take notes when you travelled ?”’ 

‘*Lor, no! LIalways take gold. Whowants 
to be luggin’ a parcel o’ notes about in their 
trunk? Besides, who ’d I be sendin’ notes 
to?’ 

‘“‘T mean did you ever keep a little blank- 
book to put down all the things that interest 
you most in, so that, after you get home, you 
can always remember all that you have seen 
by looking over it ?’’ 

** My gracious! wouldn’t that be nice? I'll 
buy a little book to-morrow.’’ 

**T have one, fortunately, that I have not 
yet opened,’”’ said Mr. 8S. ‘‘ It is at your ser- 
vice. George, put a lead in this pencil for 
Mrs. Daffodil.’’ 

‘‘Now,’’ said the old lady, delighted with 
her acquisition, ‘‘what’ll I put down first? 
What ’s that quare-lookin’ thing, something 
like a saw, on the great piece of chalk there? 
It looks like the back-bone of a mackerel.’’ 

‘* That,’’ said Mr. S., ‘‘is the plesiosaurus, 
one of the finest fossil remains in our posses- 
sion.’ 

‘*Would you put that down Please us, saw 
us? It don’t please me much; andI don’t 
see how it saw us without any eyes. Here, 
Pete, you take this book, and write down the 
names. I can’t fix it noways. Keep close to 
me, so I can tell you all the names. Mr. §., 
what d’ye keep all these stones rubbishin’ up 
the place for? I’d fling ’em all away to make 
room for the other things.”’ 

‘*Fling them away!” cried Mr. S., forget- 
ting, in his horror, to whom he was speaking. 
‘* Why, my dear madam, these minerals are 
the collection of generations !’’ 

** Well, I didn’t say nothing against Jenny 
Rashing, nor Minnie what’s-her-name, neither. 
I was talkin’ about the stones. The idee of 
puttin’ ’em in little boxes with names on 
’em! They ain’t pretty ones, neither. Now, 
I have seen rale pretty stones, worth savin’; 
but these ain’t good for much. Oh, Pete, 
look a’ there! there ’s a bear! well, if ever!’’ 

** Whew !”’ said Pete, ‘‘ain’t he a stunner?”’ 

**Land, no! it’s a bear. What makes him 
white, Miss Annie? Is he painted, or has his 
hair turned ?’’ 

‘*He is a polar bear. They are all white,”’ 
I replied. 

‘* Put him down, Pete,’’ said his mother. 

** Polar bear, one of the kind that dances 
with a pole,’’ wrote her obedient son. 

‘*Ursus polarus,’’ said the Major, reading 
the card. ‘Ah! killed by Kane!’’ 





‘Oh, Major!’ said his sister, ‘‘as if any- 
body could kill a great big critter like that 
with a cane! Why, Daffodil once went a 
bear-huntin’, and it took four or five men to 
kill a black bear not half so big as this one. 
They all had guns, too.”’ 

‘*Did I ever tell you about my encounter 
with a bear ?’’ said the Major to George. \ 

“No. How was it?’’ 

Mrs. Daffodil came near to listen. 

**It was in my younger days,’’ said Major 
Clapperton. ‘I had been out with some 
friends on a shooting excursion; but, when 
near my home, the party separated; and I 
had to come through a piece of woods alone. 
I had but one charge, which was in my gun ; 
but, as it was bright moonlight, I walked 
along not thinking of danger. Suddenly, I 
saw, standing in the path directly before me, 
a black bear, considerably larger than this 
one. Feeling that we were not equally 
matched, I climbed a tree to get out of his 
way. He walked round the tree, snuffing, 
and growling, and thinking, I imagine, what 
a fine dish I should make for his supper. 
Then he began to climb the tree.’’ 

‘Oh, brother !’’ cried Mrs. Daffodil, ‘a bear 
climb a tree !”’ 

** Fact, I assure you.”’ 

**Oh, Major, I know you’re joking !’’ 

‘* Well,’’ continued the Major, ‘‘ he climbed 
up, and I jumped down to run away; but my 
foot caught in a branch, and I fell flat on my 
back. Down jumped the bear right on top 
of me. I fired at him, but missed my aim. 
There I lay, and there he stood, growling and 
snapping, his mouth close to my face, his 
teeth showing—’’ 

** Well,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘do goon. Did 
he eat you up?”’ 

** No,’’ said the Major, with edifying grav- 
ity. ‘I thought it was about time to leave, 
and I left!’’ 

Mrs. Daffodil opened eyes and mouth, but 
said nothing. 

‘* Shall I put that down?” said Pete. ‘‘ Will 
the story bear repeating ?”’ 

** Pete!’’ said the Major, in an awful voice. 

‘*George,’’ inquired Mrs. Daffodil, ‘‘ what 
is that hanging over the bear!”’ 

‘* That is a seal.’’ ' 

‘*You don’t sayso! Why, I allers thought 
a seal was a little dab of wax on a letter! 
Oh, George, here ’s a black bear, too, and a 
brown one, and a stag! Oh, what is that big, 
horrid-looking thing up there ?’’ 

‘‘ The skeleton of a reindeer.’’ 
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** Well, it looks jest like bones put together 
in the shape of a stag, don’t it ?’’ 


“*The bounding deer shapes his course 
Through forests, plains, and brakes, 


,” 


quoted Ninny. 

Pete continued— 

* And arter him comes a man on a horse 
To cut him into steaks.” 

‘Oh, Mr. 8., what quare things in this 
box !’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, stopping before a 
case of skulls. ‘* What is this ?”’ 

‘The head of a mastodon.”’ 

‘Master who? Oh, Mr. S., no man ever 
had sich a head as that! look at the teeth; 
it’s some great beast or other; here’s a lot 
more of ’em; what’s this one ?’’ 

‘That is the head of a donkey.”’ 

“Tenantless, gaping relic of hAumanity,”’ 
said Ninny. ‘‘ Mr. George, how strange to 
think that 

* This was once ambition’s airy hall, 

gthe dome of thought, the palace of the soul !’” 

George looked at me. Politeness for once 
was mastered by the idea of quoting Byron 
over a donkey’s skull, and he beat a retreat 
to the stairs, closely followed by Mrs.. Daffo- 
dil. The case of curiosities contributed by 
Mr. Gliddon and others attracted her attention 
instantly. 

‘Oh, George, jest look a’ here! See that 
nigger-woman in a box! What ashame not 
to bury the poor thing arter she’s dead! 
There’s the name—E-g-y-p-t-i-a-n Mammy ; 
and here ’s a little one with its head tied up.”’ 

‘These are mummies,’’ said Mr. 8., coming 
up. ‘ This one is amummy and sarcophagus 
from the catacombs at Thebes.’’ 

** Cat-a-combs? Now, Mr. 8., what can a 
cat want with acomb? Come, let’s go up; I 
don’t think these things are very pretty; 
why, jest look a’ there! don’t them look like 
fish bones ?’’ 

‘* That is the skeleton of a Solway salmon.’’ 

‘* The idee o’ keepin’ the bones arter they’ve 
eat the fish! I allers chucks ’em in the slop- 
bucket. Oh, Mr. S.!’’—and the old lady ac- 
tually turned pale with horror—‘“‘ jest look at 
all them skulls !’’ 

“Yes,’’? said Mr. S., ‘‘we have a splendid 
collection. Every nation is represented.’ 

‘Oh, I declare it is orful!’’ said the old 
lady; “I think it is a shame; oh, Mr. 8.! 
how can you let ’em do so? they ’ve all been 
live men and women; how do you s’pose they 
like bein’ stuck up here ’longside o’ fish bones 
and sich like, and all with names on ’em— 
Africas, and Mexicos, and Spanishers? Well, 








I don’t care if they are heathens ; they have 
feelin’s, I s’pose. How would you like to see 
your skull put up on a shelf for everybody to 
stare at ?’’ 

‘‘Why, my dear madam,’ said Mr. &., 
mildly, ‘‘it is done to promote the ends of 
science.”’ 

**The science of skulliology,’’ said Pete. 

** My gracious !’’ said the old lady; ‘‘ here’s 
the skull of a nigger, and it ’s jest as white as 
the rest. Pete, stop a putting ’em down. 
It’s arale shame; and I won’t have it in my 
book.”’ 

‘*Ma,”’ said Pete, ‘‘ here’s a tortoise.” 

** Lor, no it ain’t! it’s nothin’ but a tur- 
tle; my, what a lot o’ them there are! gra- 
cious, what a big one! and here’s a little dot 
of a one; ain’t there a power o’ them here ? 
Ugh, look at the snakes! why, here’s a whole 
lot in a bottle! ain’t they horrid? that big 
one looks jest as if he was going to bite me.”’’ 

‘If he did, it would kill you,’’ said Mr. S. 
‘*That is a most poisonous reptile, the veno- 
mous asp.”’ 

“My! it looks jest like a snake, don’t it? 
What do they put the little ones in bottles 
for ?’’ 

‘*To preserve them.”’ 

“ Presarve ’em? Why, who on airth would 
eat presarved snakes ?”’ 

‘They bottle ’em to keep ’em in good 
spirits,’’ said Pete; ‘‘and they are not the 
only things in the world that resort to the 
bottle for that purpose.”’ 

George pinched his ear, muttering some- 
thing about little boys being seen, and not 
heard. 

‘*Here are some snakes’ eggs,’’ said I to 
Mrs. Daffodil. 

‘Why, they look jest like rale eggs, don’t 
they? Lor, I’ll be afraid to eat any more 
eggs for fear of snakes! Wouldn’t it be orful 
to eat snakes’ eggs? They look right nat’ral, 
don’t they? Oh, Major, here’s a possum and 
a coon !”’ 

“*Possum up a gum-tree, 
Coony in a hollow,’” 

“You see, Ninny, some folks can 

Ma, see 


said Pete. 
quote poetry as well as other folks. 
the rats and mice.”’ 

“Sure enough! my, ain’t they fierce? and 
whataloton’em! Well, I’m glad they ’re all 
shut up here, and not ’lowed to \ runnin’ 
round doin’ mischief in folks’ houses ; here ’s 
a squirrel; well, here ’s all the nat’ral critters, 
as well as the out-o’-the-way ones ; here’s a 


rabbit.’’ 
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‘That is a hare, sister,’ said the Major. 

‘‘Looks powerful like a rabbit, don’t it? 
Pete, are you puttin’ all the things down ?”’ 

‘*Some of ’em, ma. I’ve got down the bot- 
tled snakes, and the spirited way in which 
they keep ’em.”’ 

‘*Oh, Pete, have some pity on our nerves!” 
said George. 

** Ma, here ’s an ourang outang,”’’ said Pete, 
‘walking with a stick.”’ 

‘°Tain’t nothin’ but a big monkey,”’’ said 
his mother, lookin’ at it. ‘* Put it down, 
though, and mind you spell it right.”’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. §8., stopping, “here is 
grimalkin, looking very demure with her 
paws crossed.”’ 

‘Where ?”’ inquired Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘I 
don’t see nothin’ but a big gray cat, jest for 
all the world like one I had once. I remem- 
ber it, ‘cause it died o’ hunger one week when 
I was away, and the house was shet up, and 
it had got locked up in the closet ; and, when 
I got home, it was dead, and had tored my 
new green satin bonnet all to pieces a tryin’ 
to get out. Why, here’s a dog, too! I don’t 
see what they put cats, and dogs, and all them 
common things you.can see anywhere, in here 
for. I thought it was only cur’ous things 
like bears and tigers, that you can’t see every 
day, that was put up forshow. Oh, what a 
pretty shell !”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Mr. S., ‘‘we value that very 
highly. It was presented by the East India 
Company.’’ 

** Just think,’’ said Pete, ‘‘ of the East In- 
dians shelling out to promote the ends of 
science !”’ 

** Pete,’’ said the Major, sternly, “‘ will no- 
thing cure you of that vicious habit of pun- 
ning into which you have fallen ?’’ 

Pete’s black eyes twinkled as he glanced 
from the Major to George; but he made no 
answer. 

‘*Mr. George,’’ said Euphrosyne, ‘‘ observe 
this ‘stately sailing swan,’ whose snowy plu- 
mage, unruffled by care, lies in—in—”’ 

“* Annie,’’ said George, politely, relieving 
her embarrassment, ‘‘do you remember Shaks- 
peare’s lines to a swan ?”’ 

‘‘ The only lines I recall on the subject,”’ I 
replied, ‘‘ are 

‘Swan swam over the sea ; 
Swam, swan, swam. 
Swan, swim back to me; 

Swim, swan, swim.’” 


‘* The very lines,’’ said George. 


3* 





“Oh! oh!’’ cried Pete, ‘‘those are from 
‘ Mother Goose’ !’’ 

‘And are you really so ignorant,’’ said 
George, gravely, ‘‘as not to know that Shaks- 
peare was the author of ‘ Mother Goose’ ?’’ 

‘To what base uses we may come at last,”’ 
sighed Ninny, ‘‘ when the immortal genius of 
Albion’s bard condescends to stoop to nursery 
rhymes !’’ 

** Pete,’”’ said George, abruptly, ‘‘did you 
ever see a Starfish’? Here are some in this 
case.’’ 

‘Mr. George, did the immortal William 
write 

‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star’?”’ 

**Oh, no! that is from Byron’s Ode to Night. 
You remember it, Miss Euphrosyne ?’’ 

‘**Give me my Romeo!’’’ said Ninny, pas- 
sionately : 

‘And when he shall die, 

Take him, and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That—that—’”’ 


‘* Tearing fine!’’ said Pete. ‘‘I’m glad I 
ain’t your Romeo, Ninny.’’ 

** Pete,’’ cried Mrs. Daffodil, “‘what are 
you doing ?’’ 

‘* Mr. George is making me see stars.”’ 

** Well, bring your book here, and put down 
this lark. My, I’ve seen’em often! They ’re 
such pretty singers, larks.’’ 

**Ninny,’’ said Pete, ‘‘can’t you spout a 
little about a lark ?’’ 

Ninny sighed, reflected, then gave 

“*Loud sung the lark; the awakened maid 

Beheld him twinkling in the morning light, 
And longed for wings and liberty like his.’”’ 

‘Liberty to go on a lark!” said the incor- 
rigible Pete—‘‘a pretty retiring wish for a 
young lady! I’ve got the lark down, ma. 
See these birds’ nests.”’ 

‘*Yes, I see,’’? said his mother. ‘‘ What a 
quare shape some of ’em are! I don’t see how 
the birds get in and out; where did you get 
’em? Mr. 8., did all the men that got the 
things go a birds’-nesting? I allers said it 
was a cruel shame to take away the nests 
after they’ve had the trouble o’ makin’ ’em. 
Oh, what a big bird! What is it, Mr. 8. ?” 

** An ostrich ! here is one of the eggs; you 
know they lay these in the sand, and the sun 
hatches them.”’ 

‘“‘Do they? Where do they get the sand ?’’ 

Mr. 8S. entered into an explanation of the 
habits of the ostrich, while the rest of us 
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walked on. George, coming in front of a case 
of crows, started back, saying— 
“*If seeing one crow is luck, ‘tis true 
But sure misfortune attends upon two ;" 
what will happen if you see a whole case 
full ?’’ 

“‘Oh !’’ said Pete, ‘‘ being killed and stuffed 
takes the mischief out of ’em! Oh, see this 
gray eagle! ain’t he a beauty, ma? Where’s 
ma? oh, here she comes! see, ain’t this a 
splendid eagle? Now, Ninny, or Mr. George, 


give us some poetry to the purpose. What 
can you say about an eagle ?’’ 
‘* Kagle, eagle,’”’? said George. ‘‘I can re- 


member nothing. Miss Euphrosyne, Annie, 
cannot you think of something ?’’ 

Mr. 8. came to the rescue with 

** An emblem of freedom, stern, haughty, and high, 

Is the gray, forest eagle, that king of the sky.’”’ 

‘* Why, father,’’ said George, “‘ who would 
have expected you to join our quoting forces ?”’ 

‘* Lor, what a heap of pietry you’re all a 
makin’ !’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘ Ninny ’s been 
larning it by heart ever since she played Co- 
ring at the ball in New York. I never was 
good at makin’ it. Daffodil and I, we fit orful 
about some pietry I writ jest arter we was 
married. I said I was a lamb led to the altar. 
Mima Jenks, she rit for the paper ; she helped 
me make it; and she said slorter allers went 
with altar. Well, Daffodil, he said I wasn’t 
led, and I needn’t ’a’ gone if I hadn’t ’a’ 
wanted to; and, if I told folks he led lambs 
to the altar for slorter, they ’d think he was a 
butcher, and he wasn’t agoin’ to have it.’”’ 

‘*Phancy his pheelinks!’’ said George. 
‘* Mrs. Daffodil, here is a young tiger. Now, 
ain’t he a beauty ?”’ 

‘““Now, ain’t he? Jest think o’ their 
growin’ up to be sich roarin’, ravenin’ crit- 
ters when they ’re sich pretty tiger babies i 
He looks kinder spiteful in the face, though, 
don’t he? I wonder if they took him away 
from his ma to put him in here ?”’ 

**Cock-a-doodle do! 
The dame has lost her shoe,” 
cried Pete. ‘‘ Here’s a whole case full of cocks 
and hens. Who can find any lines more ap- 
propriate? Didn’t somebody write something 
about chickens, Mr. George ?’’ 

“The barnyard-fowl,’’ said George. ‘‘ Here’s 
a Shanghae, ‘Pete. You know they have to 
stand on their heads to eat, because their 
necks are so long they can’t reach the corn 
on the ground, if they are on their feet.”’ 

“Lor, I should think it would choke ’em 
to eat that way,”’ said Mrs. Daffodil. 





‘*Ma,”’ said Pete, “did you ever see a 
chicken stuffed with all its feathers on be- 
fore ?’’ 

‘Miss Euphrosyne, you must admire this 
case of humming-birds,”’ said George. ‘‘ Here 
are all the varieties of the ‘ bright star of our 
forest dominions.’ ’’ 

‘Bright, sparkling, jewelled, fairy -like 
bear.ties, flitting from flower to flower,’’ said 
Ninny, ‘‘ extracting the sweetness from each 
bright-hued blossom, how free and happy 
your existence! I envy you.’’ 

** Especially after you ’re killed and stuff- 
ed,’’ said Pete, with a tugubrious sigh. 

Sunset interrupted our pleasure. The rules 
requiring the doors to be closed at sundown, 
we were rather hurried in our last look at the 
wonders; but Mrs. Daffodil protested that 
she had enough to think of for a month in 
what she had seen; and Pete’s round school- 
boy hand made a great show in the note- 
book. 

As we passed the doorkeeper, Mrs. Daffodil 
dropped a profound courtesy, saying: ‘‘ Thank 
you, sir. I’m sure I’m very much obliged to 
you for lettin’ us in to see the show. We’ve 
seen all the critters, and all the birds and 
beasts too. Good-by, sir.’’ 





A Wirr’s Power.—The power of a wife for 
good or evil is irresistible. Home must be the 
seat of happiness, or it must be unknown for- 
ever. A good wife is to a man wisdom and 
courage, strength and endurance. A bad one 
is confusion, weakness, discomfiture, and de- 
spair. No condition is hopeless where the 
wife possesses firmness, decision, and econo- 
my. There is no outward prosperity which 
can counteract indolence, extravagance, and 
folly at home. No spirit can endure bad do- 
mesticinfluence. Man is strong, but his heart 
is not adamant. He delights in enterprise 
and action; but to sustain him he needs a 
tranquil mind and a whole heart. He needs 
his moral in the conflicts of the world. To 
recover his equanimity and composure, home 
must be a place of repose, cheerfulness, peace, 
comfort; and his soul renews its strength’ 
again, and goes forth with fresh vigor to en- 
counter the troubles and labor of life. But if 
at home he finds no rest, and is there met with 
bad temper, sullenness, or gloom, or is assailed 
with discontent or complaint, hope vanishes, 
and he sinks into despair. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE snow continued to fall heavily through 
the night, and, at the early hour which 
called Margaret forth, was not removed from 
the sidewalks. It clung to her feet and dress 
with adreary chill; while overhead the clouds 
hung low and dusky, as if the storm was 
stayed, not spent; but, so long as it kept 
in abeyance, its gift must be improved, and 
early in the day the merry sound of sleigh- 
bells broke in upon the jar and clash of wheels 
in the broader streets. It was too precious 
and too fleeting for a moment to be wasted ; 
and, though the equipages were by no means 
as elegant as where the sleighing carnival is 
always to be counted on, and extends to days 
and weeks instead of hours, comfort and 
merriment were the order of the day. 

It was an idle morning in-doors, as well as 
out; and every one had leisure to watch and 
comment upon those who were enjoying them- 
selves abroad. Even Margaret welcomed the 
distraction from her own thoughts, and leaned 
with the rest near the great Arch Street win- 
dow, as the day wore on; and the fairy gift 
already began to vanish before the noonday 
sun. 

‘* Who are those in that double sleigh there ? 
see !’’ called out one of the girls, eagerly. ‘‘Do 
take your head out of the way, Margaret! 
There! they ’re out of sight already !’’ 

‘*What kind of hosges?’’ asked the new 
** young lady,’’ who, having come from Low- 
ry’s, took a decided stand among her new 
associates. ‘‘] know every carriage in town; 
but sleighing time puzzles me; that’s the 
worst of it ; you can’t tell who’s who.”’ 

‘*Oh, look at that little black pony! what 
a pretty sleigh! how they dash along! don’t 
you envy them, Addy ?”’ 

**T sha’n’t; if it will only hold out till 
night, I shall be dashing about myself.” 
And Miss Long glanced complacently towards 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Alice B. Haven, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. 





the side window, where Mr. Wood was dis- 
playing his elegant locks. 

‘* Everybody isn’t so fortunate. I never 
had a sleigh-ride in my life, and I never ex- 
pect to have. There comes that double sleigh 
again coming up, slower now, too. It’s hard 
work; the snow has melted so fast the last 
hour.’’ 

‘“Why, I know those grays! to be sure! 
Why, they are Mr. Churchill’s! and there 
are his daughters and Mrs. Churchill herself. 
Who’s that on the front seat? Mr. Churchill 
has been driving.”’ 

‘‘So it is. They’re comingin. Yes, Mar- 
garet, who is that with Miss Kate? Isn’t she 
pretty? Here come some other people, too! 
I guess our fun is over for the day.’’ And 
the little group dispersed reluctantly to attend 
to the several arrivals. 

Margaret’s eyes were fixed unconsciously on 
the Churchill family, as they were met by 
Mr. Lewis, who came out of his office, the first 
time she had seen him that day. The young 
ladies seldom came tothe store. Miss Church- 
ill did not care for shopping ; and Miss Kate 
had usually too many engagements with her 
riding-school, French, music, and visiting, the 
usual round of young ladies at her age in 
Philadelphia. On Mrs. Churchill, therefore, 
the chief duty of providing for the family 
wants fell; and her kind, motherly face was 
almost as familiar as her husband’s at her 
son’s place of business. Ev+n when she had 
no special call, she liked to hover about the 
house-furnishing department, patting the soft 
English blankets with a loving appreciation, 
admiring Miss Choate’s favorite patterns of 
Irish damask, or giving her opinion, at the 
desire of this estimable custodian, of the new 
sheetings and long-cloths. It was evident 
that her housekeeping filled up what few va- 
cancies were left by her husband and family 
in the affections of good Mrs. Churchill. 

Straight to Miss Choate’s domains she 
therefore betook herself, her ostensible errand 
being a piece of huckabuck for the servants’ 
rooms, but which seemed to necessitate an 
elaborate review of everything in the form, or 
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that could be cut into the form of towelling, 
from damask to crash. Agnes accompanied 
her, and tried to give her opinion without 
being entirely at random ; but her eyes stayed 
behind, if her thoughts had not been left there 
too; and, roused into notice by the conversa- 
tion of the evening before, she watched her 
brother and the two young people under his 
charge unconsciously. 

** How plain Miss Churchill is !”’ said Mari- 
ane, coming behind Margaret to replace some 
silks. ‘‘ Don’t you think sof She always 
dresses as if she didn’t care how she looked.”’ 

**T don’t think so. She does care enough 
to have everything in perfect keeping; and 
those plain colors are becoming to her; with 
just enough rose-color inside her bonnet to 
relieve it.’’ 

‘* Well, the other one is my favorite, any 
way. Isn’t that friend of hers a beauty? 
How stylish her cloak is! It must be French. 
You know who she is, don’t you ?—Miss 
Wright !’’ 

‘*Oh, such a piece of news! There! give 
me that merino quick! I only made it an 
excuse to come and tell you—Mr. Churchill ’s 
engaged !’’ 

‘*There ! Ithought so!’’ exclaimed Mariane, 
as Ellen Boyne hurried back to her customer. 
**T never saw him pay so much attention to 
any one before. Just see! Now they’re 
coming this way. She has taken his arm. 
Yes, it must be so. How devotedly he looks 
down at her! See, Margaret, she isn’t in the 
least bashful! Engaged people do get so 
swallowed up in each other that they forget it 
isn’t after ten o’clock, and the parlor to them- 
selves all the while.’’ 

She might have gone on any length of time. 
Margaret had heard nothing since Ellen 
Boyne’s hurried announcement; and she 
sought the confirmation with her own eyes, 
though for a moment everything grew black 
before her. It was but an instant, though, 
and then the mist cleared away, and she saw 
them very near her—Miss Wright looking up 
into Mr. Churchill’s face, as she made some 
playful remonstrance; and she heard his 
answer distinctly, and saw the look with which 
it was accompanied: ‘‘ Your fan is in safe 
keeping. I was afraid you would take cold 
last evening.’’ 

*“*So they already exchanged love tokens ; 
and they were together the evening before, at 
the very time, perhaps, that she was busy 
with her foolish dreams. Folly! It was 
worse than folly—unmaidenly. Conscience 











had whispered that at the time; but she 
would not listen; and now it was sinful, for 
he was claimed by another. The light, grace- 
ful figure, the lovely face, the costly raiment, 
how everything combined to mock her! It 
was all right. His bride should be fair and 
tenderly nurtured. She looked down at her 
coarse dress, and thought of the still, white 
face the little mirror had reflected that morn- 
ing. This young girl was all brilliancy and ani- 
mation ; her soft, clear laughter, her bantering 
words, the freedom and naturalness with 
which she received his attentions, and the 
smile of satisfaction with which his younger 
sister watched their proceedings, left no room 
for doubt. Indeed, she had not fora moment 
sought to distract the pang of the announce- 
ment by questioning its truth. Why should 
it not be sof The only wonder was that he 
had so long remained without a choice among 
the bright circle his sisters drew around them. 
But no one, no one ever could—’’ And here 
she checked herself, as a scarlet flush rose 
and glowed on her face at the bold daring of 
the thought. Even to herself she would not 
acknowledge how well she might have loved 
him. 

It was all over now, though; and there was 
nothing to prevent her from wishing him all 
happiness; and she looked again to see if he 
seemed really so happy as this should make 
him. But he had left the younger ladies with 
Mrs. Churchill, and was talking with his elder 
sister of something which she seemed to ques- 
tion and look disprovingly about; and then 
why should they look towards her? It might 
be fancy ; and Margaret turned away. But 
no; some fascination drew her glance back 
again ; and she felt that, strange as it might 
be, they were talking of her, and gravely, too. 

A deeper shame burned in Margaret’s cheeks 
than that which the rebuke of unmaidenly 
thoughts had called there. In a moment, she 
seemed to comprehend it. Miss Choate was, 
in all probability, a sharer in all her brother’s 
affairs. She had been talking to Miss Church- 
ill. She must have told her about the miss- 
ing robe. The gentle, noble-looking woman 
always unconsciously associated in Margaret’s 
mind with all things lovely and pure. She 
knew, then, that a charge which could not be 
disproved had been made against her; and 
henceforth she must shun, rather than love 
to watch, those deep, far-seeing eyes. 

It was true, Mr. Churchill said he did not 
credit the accusation ; but that was along time 
ago; and it might Lave been strengthened by 
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those who had ill-will towards her, as she felt 
sure there were such near at hand. Or his 
chivalric sympathy might naturally enough 
have been overborne by Mr. Caleb’s persist- 
ence in the charge. What could Mariane have 
meant by the mysterious hints that Addy 
Long had thrown out about her in her ab- 
sence? Had the suspicion been gaining 
ground? Was it gathering against her, to 
break forth in open disgrace at any moment ? 

The brother and sister had left the rest, and 
she thought were turning to come directly 
past her. ‘‘She wishes to see if the guilt is 
betrayed in the hardened offender’s face,’’ 
thought Margaret, with a sudden bitter dis- 
dain towards them both, towards all, herself 
even, that she should become the object of 
such scrutiny. ‘‘ But I will not bear it!’’ 
And in another moment her place was va- 
cant, only to be resumed when she had 
assured herself, from her retreat in the cloak- 
ing-room, that there was no longer any en- 
counter to dread. The square, old-fashioned 
but ample sleigh was drawn up directly before 
the window. She saw them come out, the 
young people first, and stand together on the 
sidewalk until the elder Mr. Churchill had 
finished his discussion of the European news 
with Mr. Choate. How prettily defined was 
the little foot, tapping the flag-stones with 
petty impatience! how clear and joyous those 
blue eyes, as if they had never known the 
heaviness of weeping, even for a broken 
flower! And slowly the great gulf between 
them widened, while Margaret stood face to 
face with her false dream of the future. How 
had it mocked her so, the little note placed 
carefully among her treasures at home! How 
it seemed to chill her as she recalled it word 
for word! Yesterday, with its inclosurs, it 
had seemed a token of watchful interest over 
her happiness and well-being; to-day, as alms 
bestowed upon one whose need stood plainly 
forth. 

It was her father’s credulous hope that had 
deceived her. What madness had possessed 
her to listen to it for amoment! How often 
before had success seemed equally certain, 
only to be followed by deeper despondency ! 
What ground had he given her but his own 
craving desires, and the assertion of unscru- 
pulous men, to whom it was but a passing 
thought, while to him it was life itself. How 
did they really stand? Poverty, domestic dis- 
cord, weary toil were before her, perhaps utter 
loneliness, for how was Susie’s enfeebled 
strength to meet the taskwork that she must 





soon return to? Worse than all, at that mo- 
ment came the sting of a false accusation, 
robbing her of even respect, where her hungry 
heart clamored for love and sympathy. 

She stood so self-absorbed in this dreary 
reverie, she had not heard any one enter the 
room, and started, as if an outward real blow 
had fallen, when Ellen Boyne, coming beside 
her, said: ‘‘How well they look together! 
She will make a beautiful bride, won’t she, 
with that hair and complexion ?”’ 

Margaret moved away. 

‘*T must go back. Have I been here long, 
Ellen ?’’ 

‘Long? Five minutes or so. Another 
won’t make a killing difference, I guess. Wait 
a minute; I want to tell you something as 
soon as they ’re off. Now he’s handed her 
in. You ought to see how he tucks that buf- 
falo robe around her. What a smile he has! 
it brightens his whole face so. But la, he’s 
as grave as a judge in the store always! I 
wonder when the wedding’s going to come 
off ?’’ 

‘“‘What was it you wanted to tell me?’’ 
said Margaret, longing to escape, yet dreading 
to bring observation upon herself. She felt 
as if every one must see the struggle written 
in her face. 


‘“‘Oh, there they go at last! Now he’s 
waving his hand to her. Oh, I was going to 
tell you how I found out about it! Iwas up 


in Miss Choate’s dominions after a piece of 
napkins for Mrs. Lovel, you know. I was 
waiting on her. Well, while Spectacles was 
hunting about for it, I heard Mrs. Churchill 
say: ‘I don’t want the things just yet; but 
1 thought I might as well be looking about. 
Of course, I shall have it all on my hands. 
Lewis has not the faintest idea of furnishing 
a house.’ Miss Choate asked if it was ‘a 
settled thing ;’ just like her. She comes un- 
der that head, any way; and I didn’t hear the 
first of what Mrs. Churchill said; but the end 
was that they had known each other a long 
time, and Miss Wright was an intimate friend 
of her daughters.’’ 

Margaret was gone without comment before 
this precious bit of gossip was concluded ; 
but she could not escape. Such astonishing 
news was not to be set aside in a hurry by 
twenty young damsels, to whom weddings 
were the chief end of feminine existence ; and 
she was doomed to hear it reviewed and com- 
mented on to the minutest item throughout 
the day. 
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CHAPTER XIIil. 


‘*Onz moment, Miss Grant, if I might pre- 
sume !’’ called out Mr. Wood, as, thankful for 
the hour of release, she hurried from the door. 

Mr. Wood was evidently bent on bestowing 
“the pleasure of his company ;’’ and Marga- 
ret, though resentful, submitted passively, 
rather than subject herself to ascene. Just 
at this moment, when she could scarcely con- 
trol her thoughts, it irritated her to be re- 
quired to listen to his elevated conversation. 

‘“A happy event this—unexpected dénou- 
ment, we might call it—our principal’s engage- 
ment. Excellent example, however, for us 
young people ; something that comes sooner 
or later to all humanity, old bachelors ex- 
cepted.’”? And Mr. Wcd’s tone seemed to 
express a determination to submit to his 
inevitable fate manfully when it did overtake 
him. “Charming face Miss Wright’s. I 
have frequently admired her at the concerts, 
and occasionally when I have been thrown in 
her vicinity at the theatre. Golden charms, 
besides. When one is eminently a practical 
person, like myself, for instance, such things 
will weigh. Doubtless our principal has an 
eye to substantials—‘ flowers that never fade,’ 
to borrow from the poets. In a wife, now, 
Miss Grant—in a wife, everything ought to— 
to—centre. Don’t you think so? elegance 
with utility, to make myself clearer.”’ 

Margaret bowed in response, and said she 
scarcely knew what. She only wished that 
Miss Long had not departed at an earlier hour 
than usual. It was to this that she was pro- 
bably indebted for Mr. Wood’s attendance on 
herself. His thoughts had also turned in the 
direction of their mutual acquaintance. 

**Miss Wright is not unlike Miss Long in 
figure and general appearance. Strange coin- 
cidence! If Miss Long only possessed some 
of Miss Wright’s solid attractions, what a 
prize she would become! Lovely creature! 
Miss Long I refer to now. On the whole, I 
think her rather superior to Miss Wright— 
more style, decidedly—so guileless, too, so 
confiding. Do you know, Miss Grant, I dote 
on confidingness in women; it is so—so—so 
sweet, somehow.” 

Something of Margaret’s old merriment, like 
a fountain long choked by weeds and rub- 
bish, bubbled up, and overflowed in smiles 
the partial darkness concealed from her es- 
cort. They were nearing Chestnut Street, 
where she hoped to be relieved of his society. 
** Addy is certainly very beautiful,’’ she said, 








finding that he still paused for an audible 
response. 

‘* By the way, that is a most unfortunate 
affair’’—and Mr. Wood’s face contracted to a 
close imitation of Mr. Choate’s habitual frown 
when in deep thought—‘‘ most unfortunate 
to have suspicion come prowling ‘like an 
armed man’among us. Of course, I allude to 
the suspicion that has fallen on some of the 
young ladies in your department. Miss Long 
informs me, though she did not specify the 
charge, that it has been pointed to one espe- 
cially; and I trust the rest will soon be re- 
lieved from unjust censure by the punishment 
of the guilty party. Concealment is useless 
in such a case; and, though a person might 
be said to stand 

‘High as heaven, 

And fair as light,’ 
justice tracks home the guilty secret. Every 
effort is being made, I understand. Of course, 
I make no personal allusions. Ah, here is 
Chestnut Street! I have the honor to wish 
Miss Grant a very good evening.’’ And, add- 
ing a malicious glance to his parting thrust, 
Mr. Wood betook himself to the almost de- 
serted promenade, to pass the half hour before 
the shops were fairly closed, as a man of ele- 
gant leisure. 

Margaret hurried on, feeling that her hu- 
miliation was complete, open insult added to 
all that had gone before that day; and what 
was this net of suspicion and disgrace that 
seemed to be inclosing her on every side? 
where had it originated ? how had she become 
so openly involved without being able to move 
hand or foot to free herself? 

Second Street was brilliantly lighted ; for, 
Christmas being close at hand, every attrac- 
tion was put forth in the shop-windows to 
passers-by. Conspicuous among the almost 
unbroken line, the milliners displayed their 
graceful wares—headdresses and plumes, sug- 
gestive of holiday merry-making—caps for 
more elderly party-goers, bright with knots 
of ribbon, and flowers, brighter than prize 
gardeners ever grew, blooming perennially in 
their velvet and gauze freshness. Bonnets 
were, after all, the chief article of commerce, 
chiefly noticeable for their brilliant hues and 
the variety of their decorations, pink and 
green being evidently the favorite colors of 
ladies shopping in Second Street, to judge 
from the stock on hand. Many a young girl, 
occupied as Margaret was through the week, 
hurried here to spend the little that remained 
of her month’s wages in some showy piece 
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of finery. She could almost point them out, 
as they hovered about the enchanted win- 
dows, and passed back and forth from one 
establishment to another, fearful lest they 
should not get the most becoming or the most 
fashionable bonnet to be had. 

‘* Everybody has some enjoyment but me,”’ 
thought Margaret. ‘‘ Perhaps they are the 
wise ones, after all, and I the one to be pitied, 
as I have often pitied them. They are satis- 
fied, at least, and enjoy everything as they go 
along. What is the use of trying to live a 
higher or a better life, always to be mocked, 
always to fail, even when doing my best? 
I’m tired of it; I will not struggle on another 
day. There’s Addy Long, even, happier than 
Iam. She has all she aims at, and more, too. 
Nobody blames her, nobody suspects her; 
and yet I believe in my heart—’’ No, she 
could not go that length, even in her bitter 
mood; she could not accuse another without 
proof; and she tried to drown all thought as 
she turned aside from the more brilliant tho- 
roughfare, with a sudden recollection of an 
unfulfilled promise to Mrs. Grant. 

it was to call for a new bonnet which had 
been ordered, notwithstanding the pressing 
need of the family; for, although she talked 
much of never having anything like other 
people, she usually contrived to shine forth 
resplendently when she made her appearance 
in the street. Even in this, Margaret was 
obliged to use self-control. She was neither 
** good nor happy,” as Susie would have said, 
this evening; and the errand reminded her 
of the necessity that she herself should wear 
the twice re-made bonnet, her best already for 
two winters, that Mrs. Grant’s new purple 
satin might be honestly paid for. 

The little bell at the door-handle gave a 
shrill warning of her entrance to the dimly 
lighted shop. Its business did not thrive suf- 
ficiently to allow of a more than the one oil- 
lamp in the window, which did its best to 
light up the festoons of faded ribbons and 
cotton laces around it—not that its proprietor 
lacked skill and taste in her little business ; 
on the contrary, she had a local reputation for 
both, and was always promising herself to 
move up into Second Street, where she could 
have a better window and gas, and employ 
more hands; but the husband, always out of 
work, and the sickly little children that hung 
about her knees kept her back, so that she 
barely fed and clothed them. 

Margaret knew something of her story, and 
so tried not to feel impatient when the woman 





made her appearance from the inner room, 
with her pale, anxious face, and pincushion 
in hand. ‘*The bonnet was almost done; 
ten minutes would complete it, if Miss Grant 
could wait solong. She was fitting a young 
lady, a new customer, and almost through, if 
Miss Grant would have the goodness to sit 
down five minutes, and please to excuse her.’’ 

There was nothing in this dreary little shop, 
with its almost empty show-cases, to change 
the current of Margaret’s thoughts. She read 
and re-read, in the attempt to divert them, 
the tin sign over the inner door—which had a 
sash window and white curtain—“ Millinery 
and Dressmaking done here,’’ and was fast 
relapsing into the miserable restlessness of 
the day, when she was startled by a familiar 
voice from the room to which the dressmaker 
had returned: ‘As tight as you can, now, 
without straining the seams.”’ 

Surely that was Addy Long herself; but 
what had brought her to this out-of-the-way 
place, when she prided herself so on being 
fashionable ? 

The dressmaker had left the door slightly 
ajar. 

‘* You will be sure to have it done by Tues- 
day evening, now. Don’t disappoint me for 
more than you are worth.’’ 

“It is for a ball, I suppose. Yes, I can 
make it a little tighter, and the side seams to 
slope more; but your waist is small enough, 
any way.’’ 

The shop was so still, Margaret could hear 
the worry of a child on the floor, the click of 
the scissors, and the very crackle of the lining, 
as the pins made their way through it. 

‘It’s an elegant thing,’’ said the woman, 
after a little pause, evidently occupied by 
her customer by a self-satisfied survey of her 
slender waist and sloping shoulders in the 
glass. ‘It must have cost a great deal. It’s 
handsome enough for a wedding-dress.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps it may be; who knows?”’ And 
there was a little langh, as if the idea was not 
altogether new or unpleasant. ‘I got it for 
a party, though, Tuesday night. It’s going 
to be a splendid affair.’’ 

‘¢ Well, I shouldn’t wonder if you was the 
belle there, flounces is so becoming to your 
figure. Is that low enough on the shoulders ? 
Well, a triflemore. There!’’ 

The curtain of the door moved a little just 
as Margaret, impelled by mingled fear and 
hope, rose silently to her feet. Oh, if she 
could just touch that door one inch further! 
and she might have proof, perhaps, not of the 
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sin of another, it scarcely crossed her mind in 
the sudden hope of freeing herself from all sus- 
picion. A shadow moved up and down on the 
curtain, a half-grown nurse tossing a fretful 
child to keep it quiet ; and then it was wholly 
withdrawn, the sharp little faces of the nurse 
and her charge being pressed against the 
glass, in childish curiosity to see ‘‘the lady 
waiting.”’ 

The dressmaker and her customer both 
stood with their backs towards the door; and 
it was Addy Long’s bright but evil face that 
was reflected in the mirror, as she surveyed 
her heightened beauty with visible satisfac- 
tion. Her hair, always elaborately plaited, 
stood out in full bands from her round, freshly 
tinted face ; her eyes were bright with antici- 
pated triumph ; the white, drooping shoulders, 
the slender waist, draped lightly with the 
gauzy folds of a soft, floating tissue! Fatal 
temptation! fatal triumph! The missing 
robe was found! 

Margaret stood quite still, and wrung her 
hands closely, gasping for breath, for con- 
sciousness itself that seemed for a moment to 
be forsaking her. But there was a quick 
movement fram within. The young girl had 
caught sight, in the mirror, of the curtain 
withdrawn, and turned sharply round to the 
child, a guilty fear even then clouding her 
first satisfaction. Margaret saw her face still 
more distinctly for a moment; then the cur- 
tain fell, and she heard an admonitory blow 





administered by the overtasked, irritated mis- 
tress to the tired bound girl. 

Margaret sat down again, stunned, as if she 
herself had received it, unable to decide on 
anything. Her first impulse was to rush 
away out into the night, back to the store— 
perhaps it was not too late—to his home, if 
he had gone there—anywhere, that she might 
clear herself in the eyes of one whose opinion 
was her world. Or, should she confront the 
real culprit, there where she stood with the 
glittering evidence of her guilt about her, and 
force a confession from her before witnesses ? 
It would be very cruel; but had she not been 
cruelly dealt by, treacherously injured by the 
very one she shrank from exposing? But 
while these things whirled through her mind, 
the door opened, and Adelaide came out 
dressed for the street. There was no time to 
lose. She stood on the step separating the 
two rooms for a moment, one foot balanced 
for the descent, while she gave a parting 
charge, then passed so close that the hem of 
their dresses swept together; and Margaret’s 
outstretched hand could have detained her. 
But she did not raise it, did not speak, scarcely 
breathe, lest she should lose all self-control, 
and deny the creed which she had tried to 
make the daily rule of her life, and which 
even now rose warningly through the chaos of 
her thoughts: “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even also so to 
them.”’ 

(To be continued.) 





HINTS TO DRESSMAKERS AND THOSE WHO MAKE THEIR 
OWN DRESSES. 


BY MRS. 


A few Hints on Stays. 


I nave been asked to give a few hints to 
counteract, if possible, the great evil occa- 
sioned by both young and old wearing stays. 
If the stays that are worn only fitted, the evil 
would not be so great ; but it is quite certain 
that the human frame is often squeezed into 
things called stays, which are nearly as stiff 
as a saddle; and the great evil is that so few 
women have any judgment of when stays 
really fitthem. From my knowledge of young 

"persons, I am fully aware that if stays give 
them pain, they, in their ignorance, simply 
imagine that their figure will be improved by 
it: this, however, is a sad mistake. Unless 
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under clever medical treatment, they should 
never submit to the slightest pain from any 
articles of clothing. When they do endure 
pain, there is something wrong. No good-fit- 
ting garment can ever cause the slightest pain 
or inconvenience, let it be what part of the 
dress it may. The majority of ladies imagine 
that they know when a dress fits, but this is a 
mistake ; it would be well if they did, and 
also if they took more interest in the fit of 
their under garments. I never yet met with 
any person but a staymaker who seemed to 
understand how stays ought to be made. It 
is the bounden duty of a mother to give the 
young and pliable all the ease she can, for 
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with ease and comfort strength will come. 
For warmth, a simple calico body is sufficient. 
That the young ladies will all object, to this I 
feel certain; but parents should not regard 
such objections. Let Nature do her work; 
she wants but gentle tending, and not to be 
braced with bone or steel, unless in case of 
deformity. Could grown women understand 
how ugly and unnatural it is to have their 
figure put into all sorts of shapes, they surely 
would not submit to it. That there areclever 
staymakers there can be no doubt; but talent 
must be paid for; the cutter-out of cheap 
stays does not possess this. Well-fitting stays 
are the most simple article to make. It is 
this simplicity which renders it not under- 
stood by the majority of women ; so true it is 
that the most beautiful and simple articles are 
least understood. We call the Indians a sav- 
age race; in some things they may certainly 
return us the compliment. 

One word more: Do not wear common, ill- 
cut stays, full of cane or whalebone. I have 
positively seen stays with bones broken run- 
ning into the flesh, causing day after day pain 
and wounds. The bones will of course break 
if the stays do not fit; being drawn tight, the 
bones bend and break to accommodate} them- 
selves to the shape of the figure. It is absurd 
for ladies to imagine that they cannot do with- 
out stays. Let them wear a firm body, taking 
care that it fits the figure, or else it will tear. 
Nothing tears so readily as a garment that 
does not fit. If you do not like to leave off 
your stays all at once, cut off the shoulder- 
straps. To this you will probably answer: 
‘*T cannot keep the stays on if Ido.’’ This 
remark is a sure proof that they do not fit. 
No well-made stays have ever shoulder-straps 
put into them of any kind. Next to the 
shoulder-straps, take out the steel in front of 
the stays. Take exercise, in order to gain 
strength in your back and chest, and you will 
soon find that you do not require artificial 
means to brace you up. 


Hints on making a Skirt. 

Begin by measuring with an inch measure 
the length of any dress you may be wearing. 
The measure is to be taken at the middle of 
the back from top to bottom of skirt. Aninch 
measure is better than a piece of tape; you 
retain in your memory a better idea of lengths 
and quantities used by employing the mea- 
sure. A leather or parchment measure, rather 
a long one, is better than a doll’s ribbon affair, 
which is of more use for fancy work than for 
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dressmaking. Having seen how many inches 
long you require your skirt, there must be 
left three inches more at least for turnings 
top and bottom. A neat hem at the bottom 
should measure nearly two inches. If you 
turn your hem down two inches,"*then make a 
small turning from it; this will do; and now 
there will be one inch left for the top turning. 
You must in some measure be guided by the 
quantity of material you have for a gown as 
to the turnings you leave. Many persons 
leave two or three inches turned down at the 
top of the skirt ; but if the material is likely 
to fade, this seems to me of little use, for the 
part turned down will certainly look brighter, 
and consequently not match with the skirt 
which is exposed to the sun, the air, and dirt. 

All washing materials should be torn from 
the piece, and certainly never cut. It will, 
and often does, look uneven at the time you 
are tearing off your skirt; but still it must be 
torn. It is a good plan to draw a line on a 
silk skirt, the same as you do on linen, and 
then cut the width off. Many good hands at 
dressmaking tear almost every material; but 
young beginners must be careful, and take 
time to do it well. Mind and have every 
width of your material exactly the same 
length, and be careful, when your skirt is run 
altogether, that each breadth is quite even all 
round, top and bottom. 

Any sort of lining you use must be cut; 
but be careful to cut it even, and the exact 
length of the outside dress. Skirt and lining 
must be both even, before they are put to- 
gether. Recollect, no lining of any kind, ex- 
cept calico, must be torn; it never will come 
even unless carefully cut. A light thin lining 
is better to use than a heavy one. For skirts 
the lining should not be harsh or hard, as it 
wears out the dress quicker. Dresses never 
hang so well as when there is no lining in the 
skirt. It is a common opinion of many per- 
sons to think a lining keeps the dress clean. 
It may do so; but, in my opinion, nice clean 
petticoats are better, and can, as a matter of 
course, be much more frequently changed 
than the lining of a dress skirt. Our climate 
being cold, we require warmth, and are fre- 
quently compelled to resort to almost ugly 
means to attain ourend. In many countries 
where you see graceful dressing, they do not 
know what a skirt lining means. I will name 
two or three things that look well without 
being lined. Merino of any kind, mousseline 
de laine, a good silk, no matter the color, all 
are pretty when made without lining. One 
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thing greatly in favor of skirts not being lined | 
is, that you can send them to the common | 
wash, and with a little care they will look | 
equal to new. I am not speaking of muslin ; | 

} 


I mean stuffs of every sort. Ladies in the 





country can wear dresses till they are worn 
out, and still be clean; but this is not the 
case in some cities; everything you wear re- 
quires constant washing. 





AUNT SOPHIE'S 


BY LUCY WN. 


Mrs. Sopntr LAsetxe had come to W in 

order to be present at the nuptials of Henry 

Egerton, her favorite nephew. She had pur- | 
| 





posely planned her visit, so that she might 
have some opportunity for forming the ac- 
quaintance of the bride elect; and now, on | 
the evening before the wedding, she was not | 
sorry to find her nephew disposed to talk of 


his prospects. They had scarcely seated 
themselves on the pleasant, vine-covered 
veranda, when Henry said: ‘Now, Aunt 


Sophie, you have seen my Katie nearly every 
day for a week. With your quick eye for 
reading character, I am sure you have learned | 
hers. Do you not think she will be a treasure | 
of a wife ?”’ 

‘“Do you mean a worldly treasure, increas- | 
ing your wealth, and making you ambitious | 
to rise in the world? or do you expect me to 
give a higher opinion of her? Shall I tell you | 
that I am sure she will wield a blessed, pow- | 
erful moral influence over you, ever teaching, | 
by an example more potent than words, that 
you must find your highest, truest happiness | 
independently of outward circumstances? In | 
which character have you wooed and won 
her, Henry ?”’ 

The young man sat a few moments in 
** Ah, Aunt, you 
were ever my best monitor! Your words are 
as searching as the whispers of conscience ; 
but I know that you never bint a fault with- 
out showing aremedy. If you think I have 
been flattering myself too much with worldly 
advantage in my self-gratulations, do not 
hesitate to tell me; but allow me to remind 
you that not only have I heard you praise 
highly those very qualities which I prize in 
Katie, but it is not long since you expressed 
regret that such enterprise should be so rare 
among the young ladies of your city.’’ 

“Yes, my boy, I do appreciate her energy 
and thrift in the management of household 
affairs ; but such are not qualities to be de- 
pended on for happine is.’’ 


thought, and then replied : 
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‘Indeed, Aunt Sophie, it is not for such 
qualities that I love my Katie best. If she 
were not beautiful, artless, and pleasant-tem- 
pered, she would no more have gained my 
love than her demure cousin Peggy, for I do 
not want a mere housekeeper for awife. But 
please read our characters, as you have ob- 
served them, and tell me what you think of 
our prospects for happiness.”’ 

“T hope that you will be very happy, 
Henry; and I think that you may be, though 
I see a danger of wreck to your peace in Ka- 
tie’s want of strong principle. I have the 
highest respect for your character. You know 
with what joy I saw you unite with the visi- 
ble church of our Saviour, and how gladly I 
have marked your onward course since. LEar- 
nest in your wishes to do right, and upright in 
all business transactions, you have secured 
the respect of those about you. I rejoice in 
this, and can scarcely say that I regret your 
choice of a wife. I should have preferred, no 
doubt, that you should have chosen a Chris- 
tian, high-sonled woman, who should lead 
you on in the path of right; but your love 
for Katie is of itself ennobling; and I trust 
you will never allow her want of solid charac- 
ter to drag you down. She is morally a child. 
In taking her for a wife, you become respon- 
sible for her moral growth. She loves you 
devotedly, and you will have a powerful influ- 
ence overher. Most earnestly, I would entreat 
you, as you value her happiness and your 
own, to watch that influence. Let her see 
that, in the veriest trifles, you are guided by 
Christian principle; and we will hope that 
she will, ere long, be governed by higher mo- 
tives than those which now actuate her. 

‘*Katie is a lovable girl, though you have 
seen her foibles, at times, I know. With 
your high ideal of noble womanhood, you are 
not one to be easily blinded by love; but, 
when you have observed a bit of vanity, you 
have fancied that her economy would coun- 
teract its influence, and you have imagined 
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that it can never be aught but a pleasure for 
you to yield to her slightly imperious will, 
since she can be very charming in asserting 
it. You have allowed yourself to overrate her 
really praiseworthy thrift and energy. You 
notice her constant care that her little brothers 
and sisters shall not only be dressed taste- 
fully, but economically ; and you fancy that, 
should you be blessed with a family, she will 
work with even more zeal to give you a well- 
ordered home upon the smallest possible ex- 
pense. You feel an honest pride in knowing 
that her mother often leaves the whole care 
of the family to her, and all goes on smoothly. 
This is well. I would not have you under- 
value her good qualities ; but I would remind 
you that they want the foundation of firm 
principle, in order that you may strive for her 
improvement. She has a cheerful, pleasant 
temper, excellent health, and has never known 
atrial worthy the name. If you could guaran- 
tee for her a life void of suffering, you might 
well expect to find her always the same sunny- 
hearted, lovable wife you will wish ; but this 
you cannot do. No human being has power 
to ward off trial from loved ones; nor would 
this power be desirable if it could be attained. 
An all-wise Father knows best the discipline 
for each soul; and that would be but a false 
kindness which would wish to avert Heaven- 
sent sorrows. Have I said too much, dear 
Henry ?”’ 

‘* Ah, no, indeed! If you could be always 
near me, there would be far less danger of my 
ever going astray. You make me feel almost 
afraid to trust myself with the influence I 
ought to exert.”’ 

‘* Well, that self-distrust is a most promis- 
ing sign that you will do your best. I think 
you cannot fail, now that you are awakened 
to a true sense of your responsibility. You 
must look to your own conscience for guid- 
ance ; that will be a much safer reliance than 
my advice. Now, let me bid you good-night, 
as you should have some time for self-exami- 
nation on your last evening as a bachelor.’ 


Two years from the time of his marriage, 
Mrs. Laselle visited the home of Henry Eger- 
ton. It needed not her close observation to 
see that his bright anticipations of a well- 
ordered home had not been realized. He 
looked worn and harassed; but very slight 
had been the change in him compared with 
that which challenged one’s attention in his 
wife. Could this weary, woebegone-looking 
countenance be identical with the handsome 
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face of Katie Conway? Her voice, too, 
wanted the cheerful, lively tone of old; 
though its whining tone corresponded but too 
well with her languid movements. III health, 
met in a peevish, fault-finding way, was the 
whole secret ; not that she had been, or was, 
very sick, but she was not strong; and, with 
her strength, her energy and cheerfulness 
had failed. Certainly, she rallied at times ; 
and then her husband was as much delighted 
as surprised to find her entertaining company 
with all the vivacity which had charmed him 
long ago; or she would propose their going 
out, and he found her the same fascinating 
companion as ever; but there was no depend- 
ence to be placed on her spirits. There was 
none of that even cheerfulness arising from a 
sense of duty. She spoke and acted from the 
feeling of the moment. At times, everything 
seemed bright to her, and then she was cheer- 
ful and animated ; but much oftener she was 
disposed to look for the shadows on her life ; 
and then her plaintive tone was most un- 
womanly. 

This state of things grieved Aunt Sophie. 
She was most troubled by the bad influence 
thus exerted over the little one. Katie loved 
her babe; and, when she was in a genial 
mood, she was lavish of her caresses upon it; 
but alas for the times when it required atten- 
tion, which she felt indisposed to give! Then 
she had no patience with the little one, and 
her irritability reacted powerfully upon its 
delicate organization. Mrs. Laselle was glad 
to find that her nephew was even-tempered, 
as of old, and constantly disposed to look 
upon the bright side of life. He could not be 
blind to the fact that he must look in vain for 
cheerful encouragement in his daily duties to 
his home; but he was not at all inclined to 
load his conscience with Katie’s shortcomings. 
He thought her irritability wholly owing to her 
ill health. Thus he was continually hoping 
that ere long she would regain her strength, 
and all would be right again. His greatest 
trial seemed the want of mild, soothing care 
for his little son; but very gentle were the 
reproofs which he ventured to bestow upon 
his wife when her fretfulness was making the 
task of quieting the child more difficult. 
‘‘ Baby always sympathizes in mamma’s feel- 
ings’’ was a great deal for him to say at such 
times; but his manner was very soothing ; 
and, under his gentle influence, both mother 
and child usually found quiet very soon. There 
was thus a gleam of sunshine, almost constant, 
in this home, darkened as it often seemed. 
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Mrs. Laselle saw that the hope of matrimonial 
happiness was not and could not be lost so 
long as one of the couple should strive so 
earnestly to do his whole duty. She scarce 
pitied him; her sympathy was given to Ka- 
tie ; and much she pondered upon the manner 
in which to influence her for good. She talked 
earnestly to her, showed her how really bright 
her life might be, tried to make her feel the 
necessity of her governing herself, that she 
might rightly influence the little immortal 
committed to her care, and urged upon her 
notice the duty of taking better care of her 
health. Katie listened, and resolved to profit 
by Aunt Sophie’s advice. She could not 
avoid knowing that she failed in self-govern- 
ment, for by this failure she often lost the 
respect of her servants ; and she was grateful 
to Mrs. Laselle for her kindly suggestions of 
away to improve. She tried earnestly, and, 
during the remainder of her Aunt’s stay, she 
was quite successful ; but she needed an out- 
ward monitor constantly present; for her 
conscience had been too long neglected to do 
its duty faithfully. 


Nearly three years later, Mrs. Laselle re- 
ceived a letter from her nephew, informing 
her of the death of his little son, and request- 
ing her to visit them, if possible, assuring her 
that she might thus find an opportunity for 
doing good. Such a request ever found her 
ready ; and it was but a little time before her 
nephew welcomed her to his saddened home. 
Saddened, indeed, it was, for here bereave- 
ment had come, and found one all unprepared 
to meet it in a Christian spirit. Katie was 
ready to rise up in anger that her treasure 
was thus taken from her. He was her most 
beautiful, her eldest born ; she would not be 
comforted; she did not know why her boy 
should be taken, and others spared ; and, even 
if one of her children must leave her, why 
could it not have been her plain-looking Alice, 
not her beautiful, her pet? 

Mrs. Laselle, with her gentle, trustful piety, 
and true, ever impartial motherly feeling, was 
very much shocked by Katie’s expressions. 
She shuddered, as she strove to make her 
niece realize the extent of her impiety; but 
for a time her efforts seemed nearly fruitless. 
Not in an hour, not in a day could the proud 
heart learn submission. Not immediately 
could she be led to feel the reality of an all- 
powerful Father’s care for her. She could 
not remember when her intellect had first 
been taught that there is one God, the Father 











of all ; but her heart had not yet learned to 
realize the fact. Now, this father visited her 
with affliction, and she, who had never list- 
ened to His gentler teachings, would gladly 
have shrunk from His chastening. Her hus- 
band was grieved by her want of resignation. 
Such extreme bitterness of spirit seemed to 
him like tempting Providence to further chas- 
tisement. He too had loved—he feared he 
had too nearly idolized—his boy ; but, bitter 
as was the parting, he felt that he could bless 
God for the affliction, if it might be the means 
of leading Katie to true Christian feeling. 
With bitter sorrow in his own heart, he strove 
to comfort her; and at length she seemed 
softened. Most earnestly did her husband 
and aunt hope that this might lead to a per- 
manent improvement in her character. 

Mrs. Laselle knew that Katie must necessa- 
rily have many struggles with that imperious 
will which she had so long cherished, and she 
endeavored to prepare her for these trials. 
She talked much with her of the lesson she 
had lately received from a divine Teacher, and 
tried to make her feel that the trial was in- 
deed ordered in wisdom for her best good. 
She told her of her own angel boy, who left 
her years ago in his bright infancy, and whom 
she had learned to love with a holier, purer 
love than one can feel for aught that has the 
stain of earth upon it. Aunt Sophie really 
felt this one pure treasure in heaven to be 
worth more to her than all she might claim 
on earth; and this reality of feeling gave an 
impressive earnestness to her words, which 
affected Katie deeply. Ah, she too might 
claim an angel as herown! The tears which 
she shed over this thought were not bitter. 
She realized, as she had never done before, 
the significance of the phrase, “treasure in 
heaven.’’ This little one, gone in its inno- 
cence and purity, should be to her a link be- 
tween this life and ahigher. A determination 
to be worthy to claim him as her own should 
ever lead her upward to a better life. Now, 
she must sometimes weep for loneliness ; but, 
by and by, when time should soften this feel- 
ing, she too may feel only pleasure in antici- 
pating a welcome from her seraph child. 

Aunt Sophie was pleased to find Katie’s 
feelings thus changed. She did not wish her 
to wholly stay her tears. No mother can or 
ought to stifle the feeling of loneliness at part- 
ing from a child; but to one with a Chris- 
tian’s hope and trust these tears will not be 
bitter. 

When Mrs. Laselle left her nephew’s, she 
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felt strong hopes that now, at last, his home 
might be such as should satisfy and develop 
his highest nature. She knew the impossibil- 
ity of his making it so without the co-operation 
of his wife; but, with Katie’s love for him, 
and newly awakened sense of duty, there was 
much to hope from her. 


Upon Mrs. Laselle’s next visit, a few years 
later, all wore a very fair appearance on the 
outside; but she saw that a spirit of worldliness 
was the mainspring of family action. Katie 
was well, cheerful, and as energetic as in the 
days when she had planned and worked for 
little brothers and sisters. Henry had been 
constantly successful in business since his 
marriage; and now that his family, though 
larger in numbers, was less expensive from 
the good health of his wife, he was growing 
unduly anxious to save property for his chil- 
dren. So gradually had this worldly dispo- 
sition grown upon him, that his conscience 
had been lulled; and he was pleased to see 
Katie devoting her best energies to planning 
for a stylish appearance upon the least possi- 
ble expense. The children, of whom there 
were now five, were elegantly dressed, and 
taught to appear well in company; but there 
was little attention given to their religious 
education. Mr. and Mrs. Egerton sometimes 
endeavored to teach them upon the Sabbath ; 
but they were wearied with the labors of the 
week, and their lessons usually failed to inte- 
rest any except the little Alice. She was a 
very plain-looking child, and had never been 
a favorite of her mother. Embroidered dresses 
and gayly trimmed bonnets failed to make her 
look pretty ; and the poor child realized but 
too plainly the difference in feeling with which 
her mother looked upon her and her more 
favored sisters. To her father, she was a rid- 
dle. At times, he had drawn her to himself, 
and been astonished at the depth of feeling he 
found in one so young. But she was very 
undemonstrative ; and latterly he had been 
toomuch absorbed in business to remember 
that a young immortal, for whose moral train- 
ing he was responsible, was fast becoming 
reserved and apparently unloving. 

Aunt Sophie saw all this. There was some- 
thing intangible in the general spirit of the 
household. Henry and Katie each cherished 
a feeling that they were quite as good as their 
neighbors, which it was very difficult to com- 
bat. They were very willing to converse upon 
serious subjects. They had family devotional 
exercises each Sabbath morning, and went 
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with their children to church. Who could 
expect more of them? 

Mrs. Laselle felt that she could have very 
little influence in the family; but she had 
won the love and confidence of the little Alice, 
and she proposed taking her to her own home. 
Her plan was received with some surprise ; 
but ere long she gained the consent of both 
parents. 

With Mrs. Laselle, the sensitive child im- 
proved rapidly. As she gained self-confidence, 
her mind expanded with almost precocious 
rapidity. Aunt Sophie had too true an appre- 
ciation of the family relation to wish to sepa- 
rate this little one wholly from the home 
circle. She therefore encouraged a constant 
correspondence. In obedience to her wishes, 
Alice wrote answers to each of the family who 
favored her with a note; and thus, as time 
wore on, she became more truly known to her 
family, and appreciated by them, than she 
might have done had she remained among 
them, with no influence to counteract her 
growing reserve. 

Years rolled on. It was gradually received 
as a settled fact that Alice should’remain with 
Aunt Sophie as her own child. She seemed 
a valued member of the two households; but 
in the one she was idealized, and spoke only 
through her letters, except in occasional brief 
visits ; while to Aunt Sophie she was a most 
interesting and valuable constant companion. 
As she was merging into womanhood, her 
fresh, natural views of life, expressed in a 
piquant style peculiarly her own, rendered 
her letters very interesting, and they were 
treasures to her father. Notwithstanding he 
allowed her continued absence, his love for 
her was a bright thread in the dull, worldly 
web of his existence. Thoughts of her and 
of his angel boy come to him in his better 
moments, and he realized that there is a 
higher happiness than heaping up earthly 
treasure. Her mother, too, now appreciated 
Alice. She saw that, plain-looking as she had 
been in childhood, her almost spiritually in- 
tellectual face was far more likely to interest 
than the more regular features of her sisters ; 
but Mrs. Egerton, with a forethought very 
natural to her, concluded that her three 
daughters at home were quite as many as she 
could well plan for; so she readily consented 
to her remaining with her aunt, without think- 
ing that nought but a wish to consult the 
highest good of his daughter would lead her 
husband to consent to such prolonged ab- 
sence. 
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At length, a time of trial came. That 
wealth which had been sought so earnestly, 
and gained at the expense of the higher hap- 
piness of life, seemed about to take to itself 
wings, and fly away. Loss after loss was 
promptly met by retrenchment for a time; 
but, when there seemed a prospect that all 
must go, and they must be poor, the energies 
of the family seemed paralyzed. At home, 
the anxious husband and father met no en- 
couragement. He felt the need of all his 
energies for his business ; yet he was equally 
conscious that he was worn down and de- 
pressed by the constant, injudicious inquiries 
and reproaches which he met from his family. 

At this juncture, he turned to Alice for aid. 
She immediately obeyed his call, and a new 
spirit was infused into the family. To her 
father, she was a treasure beyond price, giving 
her quick, clear, perceptions to the affairs of 
business with a facility which delighted him. 
Two or three hours each day, she worked dili- 
gently with him in unravelling tangled ac- 
counts ; and they soon found that his affairs 
were not in nearly as bad a state as he had 
feared. A crisis was approaching, demanding 
prompt, decided, clear-headed action ; and this 
Mr. Egerton now felt so capable of exerting, 
that he was almost as hopeful as his daughter. 

Meantime, at home, her influence had been 
powerful. There she did not try to convince 
them that wealth would be preserved to them, 
but sought to prepare them to meet poverty 
cheerfully. Her mother’s bitter regrets, that 
their wealth should fail them just as it was 
most needed to help her daughters forward in 
society, she sometimes met with sportive rail- 
lery, and sometimes with serious argument. 
Mrs. Egerton was soon convinced that, how- 
ever bad their circumstances might be, they 
could not be improved by complaining. Alice 
was full of plans for the usefulness of herself 
and sisters; and many a happy hour was 
spent in talking over plans for a boarding- 
school for Misses. They at first fancied they 
were all ready for this mode of exertion, but 
soon began to realize that none of them had 
gained a sufficiently solid education, except 
Alice ; so she devoted herself to teaching, and 
her sisters to learning, with a zeal which pro- 
mised much for their future usefulness. 

Those few months of hard times, when 
many business men besides Mr. Egerton trem- 
bled for their standing as such, passed cheer- 
fully and hopefully in his family. At their 
close, he found that his credit stood even more 
firmly than before, since he had passed through 





such a crisis, while his family had learned to 
look upon poverty as something not so very 
much to be dreaded. 

Alice sportively complained that it was 
scarcely fair that she should be obliged to 
give up her nice plans for a school, now that 
she had got her teachers so nicely fitted ; but 
neither of the girls regretted that their atten- 
tion had been called to their deficiencies at a 
time when there was still opportunity for re- 
pairing them. 

Aunt Sophie came to visit them, intending 
to take Alice heme with her; but none of the 
family would listen to such a proposal. She 
had made herself much too useful to be spared 
now ; and Aunt Sophie saw that her unobtru- 
sive piety was like leaven, which should 
influence all about her. Mrs. Laselle was 
aware that her nephew and his wife would 
very likely ever remain striving between 
worldliness and higher interests ; but for their 
children she was ready to prophesy higher 
characters. 

Let me record one more visit of Aunt So- 
phie’s at her nephew’s. It was but a few 
months ago that she was invited to the wed- 
ding of one of his daughters. She was pleased 
with the family gathering which she met. 
Alice was at her father’s house with her no- 
ble, gifted husband, and the little one she is 
so earnestly striving to train for immortal- 
ity—her next younger sister, too, with a part- 
ner apparently fully worthy of her; then the 
bride elect, with a thoughtful, earnest face, 
which showed that she did not lightly enter 
upon the duties of married life. Besides these 
were the younger ones, who would still find 
a home beneath the paternal roof, though the 
elder son was preparing for the ministry. 

At twilight of the day of her arrival, Mrs. 
Laselle quietly withdrew from the lively com- 
pany for a stroll in the fine garden. Her 
nephew, observing her, followed, and, respect- 
fully offering his arm, they walked a few mo- 
ments in silence. Then Henry said: ‘ Ah, 
Aunt Sophie, I feel that I am blessed far 
beyond my @eserts! Such times as these 
lead one to look back, far back in the past. 
I have been thinking of the evening before my 
own marriage. Do you recollect it ?’’ 

‘* Yes, dear Henry, and can scarcely realize 
that so many years have passed since then.’’ 

** All those years have been years of bless- 
ing to me, dear aunt. I have often been false 
to my better nature, and I see many things to 
regret in the past ; but I feel very grateful to 
Him who has been ever mindful of my best 
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interests, and has guided all for my good. 
You had far truer views of my wife’s charac- 
ter and of our dangers than I had; and your 
suggestion of my responsibility was a blessing 
tous. She has been a good wife to me; and, 
when I think of the differe:ce in our early 
training, it makes me very i:umble, for I am 
sure that she has done far better than I should 
have done had my childhood been subjected 
to as worldly influences as was hers. Alice 
has been our crowning blessing, the light of 
our life. That was a blessed day which con- 
fided her to your influence; and better still 
was her return to us. We were then very 
worldly. I see my former self now as your 
quick eye probably viewed me at the time ; 
and I thank my heavenly Father for the dan- 
gerous illness which opened my eyes to my 
true character. Now, I think you can con- 
gratulate me on my wife’s Christian character ; 
and my children are a constant source of 
thankfulness to me, for they are far better 
than I could have been warranted in expect- 
ing, from my neglect of their early child- 
hood.”’ 

‘*T am glad to find, Henry, that you so fully 
realize your blessings and the source from 
which they spring. I have been talking with 
Katie, this afternoon, and find she cherishes 
an humble Christian spirit, which gives me 
great pleasure. With your wealth and influ- 
encép you will be able to do a great deal of 





good in society. I know that you have done 
much during the past few years ; but, as old 
age creeps upon you, and the pleasures of this 
life pall upon your senses, may you find still 
higher delight in those duties which shall 
make your growing age almost sensibly ‘like 
bodily existence refining away into spiritual 
life !’”? 

‘*So we will hope, dear aunt ; but our ever 
present duty is to make those about us happy ; 
and I know I shall be erring in that respect if 
I longer monopolize yoursociety. Let us join 
the young people, and allow Nellie an oppor- 
tunity to introduce her affianced, who has just 
arrived, to you. She has been impatient for 
you to know each other, since she is so sure 
that you will be mutually pleased. I think 
you cannot fail to like him, for he is very 
talented, with excellent moral principles.”’ 

Doubtless my readers would enjoy partici- 
pating in the evening amusements of this 
happy family ; and perhaps many would like 
to remain for the wedding on the morrow. 
There will, most likely, be much of gayety, 
for the piety which they possess recognizes 
mirthfulness as a God-given attribute, worthy 
to be cultivated at all proper seasons. 

I would merely say that I should be happy 
to have all remain who choose to do so; but 
I resign my office to the imagination of each 
who shall wish to enter that elegant home, 
with its master and Mrs. Laselle. 
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IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

THE POINT OF SIGHT.—THE POINT OF STATION. 

P. This month, I have brought you a square 
box to draw. Iwill place it before you, so 
that the middle shall be exactly on a level 
with your eye. Now, as we are going to make 
a perspective view of it, what shall I draw on 
the paper first ? 


Ion. The horizontal] line, papa, to show the 
height of the eye. 

P. Now, I am going to place the drawing 
before you. I shall not place either of the 
sides opposite to your eye, but only one of the 
edges. You can see, by the large round dot, 
which point of the line your eye is oppo- 
site to. 





TF 





Ion. Yes, papa. I am standing exactly op- 
posite the front edge of the box. 
P. Very well. Now, I will give you two 


new names to remember. ‘The place where | 





you are now standing (opposite to the box) is 
called the point of station. 

W. That is because he is stationed there, I 
suppose. 
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P. And the place on the horizontal line on 
which his eye rests, when he looks straight 
before him, is called the point of sight. 

W. There, that dot is the point of sight, I 
suppose; but, if he were to move a little to 
the right of it, the point of sight would be 
moved also. 

Jon. Because the point of station would be 
changed. 1 should first change my point of 
station, and then the point of sight must be 
changed with it, because the point of sight 
must be opposite to the point of station. 

P. That is correct. You may have a point 
of sight in any part of the horizontal line. 
Indeed, the point of sight means only what 
Ion said—‘‘ that part of the horizontal line 
which is exactly opposite to the point of sta- 
Now, I want you to think of some- 
Can you imagine to yourself, Lucy, a 


tion.’’ 
thing. 
straight line drawn from Ion’s eye to the point 
of sight ? 

L. We can all think of that, easily; and 
the line would form a right angle with the 
horizontal line. 

P. Then I will show you another picture :— 


fn en 




















Here are two boxes, one on each side of the 
point of sight. 

Ton. And, papa, their lines incline to that 
point. They don’t run to any vanishing 
points. 

P. You say, Ion, 
which lines do you mean ? 

Jon. I mean the lines which are made for 
the side view. 

P. Now, you have not told me which of 
these lines are thus inclined. Two of the 
lines of the side view are perpendicular; they 
do not incline to the point of sight. 

Jon. I mean, papa, the lines which are 
drawn for the top and bottom of the box, those 
which would be horizontal if the side of the 
square were placed in front. 

P. Now, you have expressed yourself cor- 
rectly. You meant, then, to say that, in the 
side view, ‘‘the lines drawn for the top and 
bottom of the box incline towards the point 
of sight.’’ Those lines are really horizontal. 
You may therefore say: ‘‘ The horizontal lines 
which mark the top and bottom of the box 
must incline towards the point of sight.”” Do 
you know why it is so? 

L. They must be drawn so for the distant 


‘their lines incline :’’ 











side of the box to appear smaller than the 
near side. 

P. But why do they not incline to some 
vanishing point, just as the lines of the box do, 
in the first drawing, instead of inclining to the 
point of sight. 

Jon. I cannot tell exactly. I can see, by 
looking at the drawing, that you do not want 
a vanishing point, but I cannot tell why 

W. I think that really the point of sight is 
a sort of vanishing point. 

P. Well, you are not far wrong, Willie; so 
think about it, and see next month whether 
you can tell me when lines should incline to 
a vanishing point, and when to a point of 
sight. You need not make up any lesson to- 
day. Good-by. 

Jon. I think, Willie, now that papa has 
gone, that we had better repeat together what 
we have learned, or else we shall forget it. 

W. Very well; Lucy and I will say it: The 
point at which we stand to look at any object 
is called the point of station. 

That part of the horizontal line which is 
opposite to the point of station is called the 
point of sight. 

Sometimes, when we draw an object in per- 
spective, the horizontal lines must all incline 
to a point of sight instead of a vanishing 
point ; but we do not yet know why. 


weer - 


e 
ORIGIN OF POPULAR PHRASES. 


‘Rossing PETER To PAY Pavt.’’—In the 
time of Edward VI., much of the lands of St. 
Peter, at Westminster, were seized by his 
Majesty’s ministers and courtiers; but, in 
order to reconcile the people to that robbery, 
they always allowed a portion of the lands to 
be appropriated towards the repairs of St. 
Paul’s church ; hence the phrase, ‘‘ Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” 

‘RoLanD FoR AN Otiver.’’—Although no 
phrase is in more common use, yet few are 
acquainted with its origin. The ex fission 
signifies the giving of an equivalent. Roland 
and Oliver were two knights famous in ro- 
mance. The wonderful achievements of the 
one can only be equalled by those of the 
other; hence the phrase, ‘‘ Roland for an 
Oliver.”’ 

‘*Minp your P’s anv Q’s.’’—The origin of 
this phrase is said to have been a call of atten- 
tion, in the old English alehouses pints and 
quarts being scored down to the unconscious 
or reckless beer-bibber. 




















WORSHIP IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY FANNIE FENTON, 


(See plate.) 


‘Louis GARDINER, you are crazy!’’ And 
the speaker, a tall, handsome young girl, 
paced up and down the splendid apartment 
with quick steps and an air of great excite- 
ment. 

‘*Crazy, Leonore? Why, sister, you seem 
to forget that this has been the object of my 
life. Was I not educated for the pulpit ?”’ 

‘*FPor the pulpit, yes; but not for this mis- 
sion, as you call it. You are young, talented, 
wealthy, and can easily obtain a first-rate 
parish; and you propose to bury yourself in 
the wilderness, to go to the far west as a 
preacher. Leave that to the poor half-starved 
clergymen who can do no better. Your place 
is here!”’ 

**Leonore, here I can, as you say, easily 
obtain a pulpit; but here I am not needed. 
Harold Hastings wrote to me last week, and 
he says that where he is, there is a village 
of over two hundred people. Sometimes a 
preacher from a distance will come to them 
for one Sunday, but, excepting on these rare 
occasions, there is no service at all. I wrote 
to him that, once licensed to preach, I would 
come to them.”’ 

‘Louis! Harold Hastings, too! a clerk in 
our father’s house, who married my seam- 
stress. A pretty correspondent for Louis Gar- 
diner, heir to half a million, and moving in 
: the first society of New York.’’ 

‘* He is a man of education, sister ; and his 
wife, you know well, was the widow of one of 
our leading merchants. Don’t you remember 
those two lovely little girls she had. One of 
them, the youngest, my little pet, met with 
an ident on her journey west, and has in- 
jured her spine so seriously as to be incurably 
lame. Poor little thing! What beautiful 
children they were! Harold has offered me a 
home with him for the present; and he says 
they have quite a respectable school-house 
where we can worship until a church can be 
built.”’ 

‘* Well, [hope you do not expect me to go 
with you ?”’ 

‘*No; you are ill fitted for a life of hard- 
ship. No, sister, I must go alone.’’ 








In the kitchen of a small log-house, there 
were seated, a week or two later than the time 
my story commences, two men and three 
children. One of the men was very old, one 
yet in the prime of life. Two of the children 
were little girls; the elder, about fourteen 
years old, holding her infant brother in her 
arms ; the other one, aged twelve, was on the 
knee of the younger man, who was telliug 
her a wonderful fairy story. 

‘** Harold,’’ said Mrs. Hastings, coming in, 
**T have just finished arranging Mr. Gardi- 
ner’sroom. Do you think he will be here to- 
night ?’’ 

**Can’t say, Mary! Probably he will. I 
am so glad he is coming ; we must try to make 
him miss city comforts as little as possible.’’ 

‘Yes. His is a true missionary spirit. I 
feel as if we were in as great want of spirit- 
ual teaching as any of the benighted black 
races.’’ 

‘‘Mother, I hear a horse’s foot! He is 
coming.’’ And placing the baby in the cradle, 
Kate rose to open the door. 

The young clergyman met with a most cor- 
dial welcome, and soon collected a congrega- 
tion, literally in the wilderness, for the place 
of worship. The school-house was half a mile 
from any of the farms, and was situated in 
thick woods, by the side of a narrow stream. 
The first Sunday, Louis went alone to the 
building, to arrange it as nearly as possible 
like a church; his accommodations were lim- 
ited, and his task soon finished. The next 
arrivals were Mr. and Mrs. Hastings, their old 
uncle, and the children, including the baby, 
who was to be baptized, and lame Lizzie, who 
begged so earnestly to go to church that 
Harold brought her in his arms. 

Louis’s sermon was a simple one, calculated 
to win the confidence of his parish. He stood 
before them the only man in that congrega- 
tion unarmed ; for, in the early days of west- 
ern emigration, no man ventured a yard from 
his own door without knife or rifle. Many of 
his congregation knew from Harold that he 
had left a luxurious home to preside over 
their church, and, as he spoke, he carried the 
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hearts of his hearers with him. He was a tall, 
powerfully built man, with a broad, massive 
forehead, fine features, and large, full, black 
eyes, one well formed and fitted for a laborer 
in those wild western haunts. The congrega- 
tion soon learned his value. No house was 
too humble for him to visit; no distance too 
great for him to travel on any errand of 
mercy. The rough men learned to salute him 
with respect ; and the children all loved and 
trusted him. 

Five years passed away, and Louis was 
still the clergyman of Woodville. His house, 
built by the parishioners, was a small but 
pleasant one, and to preside over it he hada 
maiden aunt, who, poor and lonely, gladly 
accepted a home with a nephew she loved 
so dearly. 

In all the good works, and they were many, 
which Louis Gardiner delighted to perform, he 
had most active assistance from Kate and 
Lizzie Arnold, Harold Hastings’ step-children. 
He had commenced his intimacy with them by 
offering to take charge of their education, and 
many, many pleasant days did the lame girl 
owetohim. He taught ber to draw, and sent to 
Philadelphia for the materials, with which she 
passed many hours. Confined entirely to her 
couch or chair, unless she drove out, the time 
had passed very heavily before Louis came ; 
her mother and sister were always busy, and 
her father could only take care of her in the 
evening, after his day’s work. Harold, in 
these five years, had become a rich man; his 
house waa larger, and from the eastern cities 
he had brought many comforts for his western 
home. If Louis wanted food or medicine for 
a sick parishioner, it was Kate who brought 
them te him. Did he want clothes for chil- 
dren left motherless and destitute, then it was 
Lizzie whose nimble fingers cut and made 
them. She was very lovely, this lame girl; 
her rich golden hair fell in heavy curls round 
a fair, delicate face whose large blue eyes 
seemed looking into heaven, so full were they 
of pure and holy light. She was quite a con- 
trast to her sister, whose tall, full figure, large 
black eyes, and rich dark hair were the admi- 
ration of all the rustic beaux. Kate, in full 
health and beauty, treated her sister like a 
delicate child; taking her small, slight form 
into her arms, when the paroxysms of pain 
which Lizzie suffered made her restless, and 
walking her gently up and down, speaking 
in soothing tones until she was relieved. 
There was a strong, earnest love between these 
sisters, both of superior intellect, and, thanks 














to Louis, with a fine education too, and the 
bond of protection and dependence strength- 
ened it. 

** Lizzie,’’ said Kate, coming one afternoon 
to her sister’s couch, and taking her gently 
into her arms, ‘‘ did you know that Louis was 
building a new house ?”’ 

‘**No. Where ?’’ 

**On the site of the old school-house, the 
prettiest spot near Woodville. -And—and, 
sister, they say he is building it to bring his 
wife home to.’’ 

A shudder ran through Lizzie’s frame, but 
she was silent. 

‘* An eastern bride, Lizzie. Oh, my sister! 
I can keep my secret from all but you; but we 
are like one soul. I love him, Lizzie, and un- 
til now I believed he loved me. He has never 
said so, but he has sought my society, and in 
many ways shown a preference for me. He 
might have trusted me so far as to tell me 
about his bride.’’ 

** Kate !’’—the voice was a full, deep one, 
and came from behind her chair—‘“‘ Kate, my 
own love!’’ 

Lizzie was placed upon her couch again, and 
in a little while forgotten, for the time, by 
those who knew that their perfect love was 
mutual. She lay very quiet, until they left 
her for a walk together. Kate’s parting kiss 
she returned, but as Louis bent over her, and 
for the first time pressed his lips to her fore- 
head, saying: ‘‘ My little sister now!’’ the 
compressed lips and clenched hands would 
have told a watchful eye of inward agony. 
Wrapt up in their own bliss, neither Louis nor 
Kate noticed the pallor of the lame girl’s face, 
or the quivering lip. They left her alone. As 
she heard the door close after them, her pent 
up agony burst forth. 

‘*Oh, Louis! Louis!’ she cried—*‘ Louis, 
my own love! Oh, fool, fool that I was to 
think any one could love a cripple. He has 
been so kind to me, and stolen my heart from 
me. Oh, Louis! I am lame, but I have been 
useful, and could be useful to you. Hoy can 
I give himup! Blind, blind, not to see that 
they were made for each other !”’ 

For a time, bitter feelings and repining for 
her infirmity would have their way; but true 
Christian principles were too deeply instilled 
into the poor girl’s mind to be lightly cast 
aside. Earnestly she prayed for strength to 
conquer her love, and she was able to meet 
the lovers on their return with a smile of wel- 
come. 

From the day of her sister’s betrothal, Liz- 
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zie’s health began to fail. Kate was ever ten- 
der and loving; Louis, kind and affectionate. 
He insisted, as the fearful spells of pain to 
which she was subject became more frequent, 
upon sharing Kate’s duty of walking with the 
invalid. She was very small; from the time 
of her accident she had scarcely grown at all, 
and at seventeen she was smaller than some 
children of ten years old. Louis’s powerful 
arms scarcely felt her weight ; and if he no- 
ticed the shudder which always thrilled 
through her, as he lifted her, he attributed it 
to pain. Pain! Oh, such fearful pain! One 
comfort the poor girl hugged elose to her 
neart. She knew she was dying ; the disease, 
long warded off, had now, the doctor said, as- 
sumed a most severe form, and she had not 
long to live. It was sweet to have him kneel 
beside her couch, and pray in his full mellow 
tones for her. It was sweet to feel his arms 
around her, to pillow her head upon his 
breast, and hear his low, loving words of com- 
fort, when the intense pain was racking every 
nerve. And Lizzie felt it was no sin now to 
love him. She was dying; he would never 
know ; and she gave herself up to the bliss of 
his frequent presence, still, however, jealously 
guarding her secret. 

One dark, cold night, as Kate lay near her 
sister, pouring out to her her heart’s dearest 
feelings, a thick smoke came slowly creeping 
into the room. A few moments, and, with a 
fearful cry, Kate sprang to her feet. The 
house was on fire! A little time passed in 
fearful confusion, and then the family were 
all collected on the lawn before the house. 
All? No! all except the sisters. Louis was 
there, summoned by the cry of fire; but the 
sisters were in their own room. Kate, par- 
tially dressed, standing in mute despair ; and 
Lizzie, lying on the bed, waiting with fearful 
expectation the falling in of the floor. They 
could not get out. The staircase was on fire ; 
the window high, too high for Kate to leap 
with Lizzie in her arms. Alone she could 
have preserved her life, but she refused to 
leave her sister. Ah! there, at the window, 
she sees the top of a ladder, and the next mo- 
ment Louis’s face. 

** Quick, Kate !’’ he cried, springing into the 
room. ‘* Down, quick! I will bring Lizzie.’’ 

As he reached the ground with his burden, 
and turned to Kate, the roof fell in with a 
fearful crash. 

‘“‘She has fainted, Kate! Come, follow me! 
All the rest have gone tomy house. How for- 
tunate it was that I brought the blanket with 





Lizzie! Wrap her up close, Katy darling ; 
now link your arm with mine, and step 
out.”’ 

The next morning Lizzie was very ill, now 
dying. The doctor said a few hours were all 
of life left for her; the fright and exposure 
hastened her end. Kindly and gently Kate 
broke this to her, and in return Lizzie told 
her her life’s secret. 

** You will let me see him, Kate, for a little 
while ?’’ 

‘*Oh, Lizzie, darling sister! I never dreamed 
of this. I will send him to you, precious 
one.’’ 

She merely told him the doctor’s report, 
and that her sister would like to see him. 
Thinking it was in his character of clergyman 
the dying girl wished for him, Louis, after a 
few words of love and hope, knelt down beside 
her couch, and prayed. His emotion choked 
him, and as he bent his head to hide his tears, 
he felt Lizzie’s little cold hand among his 
thick curls. 

‘*Brother! Iamvery happy. I ama poor 
cripple, a burden, and useless. God is very 
good to take me to him.’’ Then the earthly 
love came uppermost, and, with a quick sob, 
she said: ‘‘ Louis! Louis! God bless you! 
God grant I may often be near you !”’ 

Her tone and expression told him all. He 
bent over her, and she laid her head upon his 
bosom— 

‘*My old place, Louis. Let me die here.’’ 

She never spoke again. For hours he stood 
there, pillowing her head, and speaking words 
of peace and holy comfort. Her mother, step- 
father, and sister gathered around her, and 
Kate clasped herhand. With her eyes closed, 
and her low breathing, she seemed asleep, but 
at last she opened her eyes and looked around, 
scanning the faces near her, until looking up- 
ward she saw Louis’s face bending over her. 
With a rapturous smile, she drew Kate’s arm 
with her own up round his neck, and then, 
still smiling, closed her eyes forever. 

Louis and Kate were married about a year 
after Lizzie’s death ; and Louis placed a pure 
white headstone marked ‘ Lizzie’’ over the 
grave of her who had loved him so truly. 





Acs makes us tolerant; I never see a fault 
which I myself did not commit. 

Reflection on our bodies or our minds is 
usually a sign of ill-health. 

Which is the best government? That which 
teaches self-government. 











ADELAIDE CHETWOOD. 


A SKETCH OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


At some distance from Loudon stretched a 
grand old forest, in which for miles there was 
no trace of the woodman’s axe, where the 
tangling grape-vine threw its great coils from 
tree to tree, making, like a true parasite, the 
magnificent magnolia, the stately tulip-tree, 
the scrubby dogwood, and the graceful acacia 
alike subservient to its own purposes; and the 
odorous jasmine wound its fragile stem, giving 
beauty and fragrance for support and strength ; 
and many another vine and flower, as yet 
unknown to fame, lavished their unregarded 
love iness ; and where the hoary moss, droop- 
ing in masses from the tree-tops, gave to the 
whole scene, in spite of the abounding life and 
vigor of which all nature bore evidence, an 
aspect of age and solemnity. 

In the midst of these woods, five miles from 
any other habitation, was a small clearing, 
where a cottage somewhat in the English 
style had been erected by a former proprietor 
of a tract of land in that region, a man of 
large schemes, but of slender resources. He 
was an admirer of England, and all its insti- 
tutions and modes of living, and had intended 
to build for himself a stately mansion, as 
much like an old baronial castle as possible, 
in this degenerate age and country—to inclose 
a park, and have deer, fountains, and even 
ruins within it. For a beginning, he built 
what he called ‘The Lodge,’’ and intended 
for the dwelling of the porter, who was to 
guard his park gates. Having done this, and 
found that his purse was at its lowest ebb, 
that his credit was a broken reed, and that no 
purchaser appeared for his land, he went to 
New Orleans to see if he could net succeed 
better there. 

Soon afterwards, it was rumored that the 
Lodge was sold to an Englishman, a widower 
with one child, who took possession of his 
new house so quietly that he had been there 
some weeks before it was generally known. 

Gradually the people of the neighborhood 
discovered that the new-comer was named 
Wood, and that his daughter, Adelaide, a 
child five years old, was one of the loveliest 
little cherubs that had ever been seen. So 
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resolutely did Mr. Wood shun all intercourse 
with the people around, that it was many 
years before anything more definite was 
learned concerning him. He was never known 
to respond in the slightest degree to any 
friendly overture from the hospitable people 
around him; and he received many, for, in 
that thinly settled neighborhood, a gentleman, 
as Mr. Wood evidently was, a man of educa- 
tion and culture, was too important a person- 
age to be allowed to live unnoticed. At last, 
his haughty and morose nature prevailed over 
their kindly ones. They learned that, let the 
winds blow or the sun shine, the traveller’s 
cloak would remain closely wrapped around 
him, and he was left to himself. 

But, although sympathy and friendliness 
had been successfully repulsed, curiosity, 
which ‘‘springs eternal in the human breast,’’ 
was still on the alert. It was observed that 
three or four times every year Mr. Wood went 
to New Orleans, leaving his little daughter 
under the care of his two servants, an old 
Englishman as surly as his master, and a 
household drudge in the shape of a stout 
black woman, who acted the part of nurse, 
cook, and maid-of-all-work in the family. 
John, the valet, as he called himself, had ac- 
companied his master from England; but 
Aunt Polly had been purchased by Mr. Wood 
after his settlement in that region. 

Business was his pretext for his trips to 
New Orleans; but rumor brought word to 
Loudon that he was only to be found in the 
wildest and lowest scenes of dissipation. And 
he would return to his secluded cottage in 
such a state of surly and even brutal irrita- 
tion, that sometimes it would be weeks before 
Adelaide or Aunt Polly could venture to ad- 
dress him, or seek his presence unsummoned. 
John alone did not fear to confront his master 
at those times, and even seemed to delight to 
provoke a quarrel, in which he was sure to 
come off victor. 

Mr. Wood had been ten years an inhabitant 
of the Lodge, when he happened to be seen by 
a gentleman from Quebec, who was visiting 4 
relation in Loudon. He recognized him, and 
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soon made his previous life known to all the 
neighborhood ; and it was quite a satisfaction 
to them to learn that the distrust and sus- 
picion of the misanthropic intruder among 
them, which had been slowly growing into a 
settled aversion, were not without a cause. 

His real name was Chetwood, and he be- 

longed to one of the best old English families. 
As he was a handsome, distinguished-looking 
man, and possessed an ample fortune, his 
ociety and alliance were eagerly courted. 
That he was haughty, arrogant, and over- 
pearing was rather to his favor than other- 
wise; for was it not a testimonial of his own 
high estimate of his deservings’? and what 
should be a better judge of a man than his 
own consciousness ? That is the estimate the 
world puts upon such self-assertions, until 
some time of trial, which is sure to come, 
strips off all disguises, and compels the most 
wilfully blinded eyes to see the character as it 
really is. 

While still courted and followed, he had 
married an orphan girl, of as good a family as 
his own, and of more than equal wealth. It 
was whispered soon that this was an unhappy 
marriage, propitious as had been all the cir- 
cumstances attending it. Mr. Chetwood did 
not care for love. He required in all who 
approached him, especially in a wife, admira- 
tion and fear amounting to awe. His wife, a 
high-spirited woman, with an intellect fully 
equal to her husband’s, had given him her 
whole heart ; but, as to reverencing him as a 
mortal divinity, that was a point to which she 
could not stoop. And the more fully that the 
intimacies of wedded life disclosed to her the 
baseness and repulsiveness of a character over 
which so splendid a cloak had been thrown 
by its outward adornings and her youthful 
love, the more utterly she refused to do him 
that homage he demanded, and consequently 
the more bitterly he hated her. She dragged 
on for ten years a wretched life, trying in vain 
to reconcile her duties as a wife with her feel- 
ings as a woman, and died, at last, broken- 
hearted, when only twenty-seven. 

Her aunt, Lady Elizabeth Vivian, was with 
her during her last illness. She had brought 
her up; and the marriage of her niece with 
the fashionable Mr. Chetwood had been one 
of her own arranging. She had exerted her- 
self to bring them together, and to prepos- 
sess her niece’s mind so that she might be 
prepared to receive his addresses favorably. 
During the succeeding ten years, Lady Eliza- 
beth had had time to rue her success, the 
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more bitterly that Mrs. Chetwood never by 
word or look reproached her. Her aunt had 
done it all in love to her; and she blessed her 
for her love, and kept her sorrow, as far as 
she could, to herself. But now, when Mrs. 
Chetwood felt that she was almost done with 
earth, she allowed herself to speak more 
plainly than she had yet done. ‘ Dear aunt,”’’ 
she said, ‘‘I know you will take my child, 
and care for her, as you did so many years for 
me; and I have no fears in trusting her to 
you; only I would ask one thing: If Adelaide 
should live to be a woman, don’t let her look 
in a husband for rank, or wealth, or personal 
accomplishments, or worldly position, but for 
a true and tender heart, and for integrity and 
worth. I had rather know that she would be 
the wife of some day-laborer, if love were to 
make their union blessed, than that a life of 
splendid misery, like mine, shsuld be hers.’’ 

Lady Elizabeth acquiesced silently to senti- 
ments that a few years before would have 
shocked her aristocratic ears. But, looking 
on the wreck of a being so gloriously endowed 
by nature with all the perfections of woman- 
hood—beauty, tenderness, grace, and intellect, 
a spirit that spurned at everything base or 
unworthy, a strong and loving heart, and a 
mind that under more fortunate circumstances 
would have fitted her for any position—she 
could not but feel that Mrs. Chetwood had 
good cause for her bitter words. 

Mr. Chetwood acted his part of chief mourner 
to admiration, and was such a model widower 
that people began to think that, after all, the 
reports of his want of tenderness and his wife’s 
unhappiness must have been greatly exagge- 
rated, or that, perhaps, the wife had been 
more in fault than the husband. At any rate, 
he was a devoted father, for he had absolutely 
refused to allow Lady Elizabeth the guardian- 
ship of his child, although she promised to 
settle on the little Adelaide all her large for- 
tune. The world did not know that this offer 
was accompanied by severe reproaches to Mr. 
Chetwood for his treatment of his wife, and 
a declaration that not one penny of Lady 
Elizabeth’s should ever be permitted to add to 
his means of enjoyment. 

For the first time, Mr. Chetwood was glad 
of Adelaide’s existence—glad that through 
her he could revenge himself for the bitter 
words which Lady Elizabeth had, in her first 
moments of passionate anger, addressed to 
him. It was in vain that the haughty woman 
humbled herself afterwards so far as to beg, 


with tearful entreaties, from the man she 
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despised and hated, to be permitted to fulfil 
the promise she had made to her dying niece. 
Mr. Chetwood had one of those cold, vindic- 
tive, unrelenting natures which enjoy too 
much the power of giving pain to those who 
have offended them to relinquish it easily. 

He left his home in the country, and estab- 
lished himself in Loudon, where, for the next 
two or three years, while his outward life, so 
far as the public knew, was one of the utmost 
regularity and decorum, and his society was 
sought by the most elevated and exclusive in 
the fashionable circles, he was wasting his 
fortune and ruining his reputation among the 
gamblers and roués of the city. The day 
came at last when his true character was dis- 
closed in all its deformity, baser even than 
his vilest associates had imagined it. He was 
detected in cheating, not only once, but as 
having carried on a regular system of trickery 
for some time. 

Mr. Chetwood did the only thing that, under 
the circumstances, seemed left for him to do; 
he denied the charge, and challenged his ac- 
cuser; but, when the challenge was accepted, 
and the day of combat came, his heart failed 
him. He had not courage enough to encoun- 
ter the risk of death, and preferred dishonor. 
He secretly left the city, and, with his daugh- 
ter and one servant, sailed for Canada. Here, 
in a few months, his story followed him, and 
he fled before it, first to New York, then to 
New Orleans, and at last to the wilds of Mis- 
sissippi. He had squandered and lost his own 
fortune; and all that now remained to him 
was the income of an estate settled upon his 
daughter, but of which he had the control 
until she came of age. 

As far as Mr. Chetwood had any settled in- 
tentions with regard to his daughter, they 
were to bring her up in ignorance of her own 
rights and claims, and induce her, as he had 
no doubt he could easily do, to assign her 
property over to him when she had a legal 
right todoso. With that, he expected, with 
a true gambler’s spirit, to retrieve his fallen 
fortunes, or at least to give himself a few more 
years of wild and reckless dissipation—plea- 
sure, as he would have called it. 

And so Adelaide, this scion of a noble and 
wealthy English family, grew up with no com- 
panionship and no care but such as John and 
Polly chose to give her. The former taught 
her to read and write, and, in rather a rough 
way, showed a real interest in her. Some 
little acts of kindness and consideration her 
mother, the lovely and elegant Mrs. Chet- 














wood, had done for him, now he returned four- 
fold to her desolate child. Polly constituted 
herself her nurse, governess, and general 
supervisor. She took ‘‘a heap of trouble,’’ as 
she said herself, to train her up in the right 
way; and many a Christian mother has done 
her part less faithfully. She was a good 
Methodist, and had been brought up as a 
lady’s maid; so she was not entirely unfitted 
for her task. She taught the little girl to fear 
and love God, to say her prayers regularly, to 
sew, to keep herself ‘‘looking like a lady 
ought to look,’’ and to ‘‘hold up her head, 
and look as if she was as good as other folks.”’ 
The latter instruction was unnecessary, for 
Adelaide, with much of her mother’s sweet- 
ness and purity of nature, had some of her 
father’s indomitable pride and self-will. She 
grew up in her solitude as some stately young 
tree might grow in the dense forest, none the 
less luxuriant and none the less vigorous that 
no eye but its Maker’s can mark its growth, 
and no hand but His is near to train it aright. 
Adelaide Chetwood had no weak point or little 
trait in her composition. She was generous, 
frank, and high-minded in her thoughts, and 
direct and resolute in her purposes. She 
showed in every look and gesture the noble 
race from which she sprang. Her beauty was 
as rare as her character. It was queenly in 
its style. She was not much above the com- 
mon height, but her bearing made her appear 
tall. She was rather large, but beautifully 
formed, with a head and neck like Juno’s; 
large, soft, dark-gray eyes, clear and stead- 
fast, which dared to face the truth, to defy 
injustice, to resist oppression and wrong; her 
features were exquisitely shaped, her com- 
plexion clear and colorless as marble; and 
masses of soft brown hair gave shading and 
edditional grace to the whole effect. 

Long before she had reached womanhood, 
her father had begun to feel asort of jealousy 
and distrust of her. An instinctive conscious- 
ness told him that she would not be the pas- 
sive tool he wished to find her, and that the 
time would come when she would learn to 
estimate him at his true worth. He dreaded 
her clear judgment, her strong sense of right 
and wrong, her intuitive horror of evil. 
Against his own will, he had already begun 
to feel himself in some sort her inferior; and 
he was not one to bear long anything that 
galled or fretted him. He determined to rid 
himself of her companionship as soon as pos- 
sible; and hardly a day passed without 
strengthening this desire. 
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Adelaide had begun to have opinions of her 
own; and no sooner did her father find this 
out than he commenced to take delight in 
thwarting and opposing them. Hence almost 
daily jarrings and contentions occurred. 

‘Don’t fret your father, honey; dat isn’t 
: right; an’ you won’t get no blessin’ dat 
way, chile,’? Aunt Polly would say. And 
Adelaide would listen meekly to the reproof, 
and feel herself reproached for her resolute 
assertions, while she yet felt that she could 
not assent to a falsehood or deny a truth, as 
she was so often required todo. When there 
are conflicting duties, a girl of sixteen can 
hardly be expected to reconcile them perfectly. 

Mr. Chetwood soon began to take measures 
to carry out his determination. For the last 
two years, he had had an occasional visitor, a 
Mr. Howell, of New Orleans, a man of about 
his own age, and to whom, in one of his visits 
to that city, he had incurred a large debt. 
This debt had first brought Mr. Howell to the 
Lodge; but its beautiful inmate had proved 
an attraction so much stronger, that it had 
hardly been mentioned of late. He tried to 
win the young girl’s affections by attentions 
and flattery ; but she had conceived a strong 
dislike to him, and was so haughty and repel- 
lant towards him that he found her unap- 
proachable. 

Mr. Chetwood, who saw clearly what advan- 
tage he could make for himself out of this 
strong passion, encouraged it to the utmost, 
represented Adelaide’s coldness as only the 
natural shyness and reserve of a young girl 
unaccustomed to society, and spoke of her as 
being entirely under his control. When he 
saw that Mr. Howell was willing to make any 
terms to accomplish his object, he promised 
that Adelaide should be his on condition of his 
cancelling the debt, and making over to the 
father all claim to Adelaide’s fortune. To 
both of these conditions, Mr. Howell eagerly 
consented. Nothing now remained but to 
obtain Adelaide’s submission. He knew this 
would be a difficult matter, but he thought it 
could be obtained. He did not know the na- 
ture with which he had to deal. The contest 
began when Adelaide was hardly sixteen ; and 
her seventeenth birthday found her still firm 
in her refusal, and colder and haughtier than 
ever in her manners. But that vear had been 
one long period of conflict, of anguish, and 
often of terror to her. In after years, she 
never willingly reverted to it. Her father 


sometimes cajoled, but oftener threatened and 
stormed at her, until she learned to tremble 








at his step or voice; but she never dreamed 
of yielding. 

Lady Elizabeth Vivian’s pride would have 
received asevere shock if she could have seen 
this, the last and fairest descendant of her 
family, kneeling on the brick floor of the little 
kitchen of the Lodge, with her head resting 
on Aunt Polly’s knees, and her whole frame 
shaken by the violence of her emotion, after 
one of those stormy interviews with her father ; 
while the hard but loving hand of the old 
woman was pressed upon her head ; and from 
the dark lips words of comfort, of sympathy, 
and of encouragement came forth, mingled 
with ejaculations to God for help. 

Aunt Polly was the only friend Adelaide 
had ever known since her recollection; and, 
though she was not capable of advising her in 
this critical part of her life, still, with the 
strong desire for sympathy and companion- 
ship that all young persons feel, Adelaide 
sought her side in her trouble. It is always 
hard for a young girl constituted as Adelaide 
was, with a strong sense of duty and of right, 
to withstand a parent, and doubly hard for 
her when that parent is her only protector, 
and almost her only associate. She grew 
paler; and in her large eyes there was a wist- 
ful, straining look, as though she were seeking 
in vain for some mode of escape. ‘‘ Rather 
than marry Mr. Howell, I will walk all the 
way to Canada where we came from,’’ said 
she to Polly, never dreaming that she had 
ever crossed the ocean. 

‘* Well, Miss Adelaide, honey, we all has 
our troubles; but it don’t mend ’em none 
takin’ ’em afore their time,’’ would Polly re- 
ply, for she never liked to hear her nursling 
make any allusion to ‘‘ the big norrard,’’ as 
she called it. 

But the time sooncame. After a week of 
such deceitful, ominous tranquillity as often 
precedes a storm, Mr. Chetwood informed his 
daughter that, the next morning, Mr. Howell 
would be at the Lodge with a license and a 
minister, and that the ceremony was to be 
immediately performed, enforcing this intelli- 
gence with some stern and significant threats 
in case of her allowing her reluctance to be 
perceived. Whether he would have carried 
his threats into effect was perhaps doubtful ; 
but Adelaide believed him fully capable of it, 
and took her measures accordingly. 

She left the tea-table where she had received 
her father’s injunctions, and, seeking her own 
room, dressed herself as if for a journey, and, 
making up a small bundle of clothing, waited 
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until the house was still. By eight o’clock— 
for, having but little to occupy or interest 
them, they passed as much time in sleeping 
as possible—all had retired to their own 
rooms. Then Adelaide hastily but silently 
left her father’s house; and, as she gently 
closed the door behind her, she felt that she 
had crossed its threshold for the last time. A 
strong wish to say good-by to Polly, and hear 
her ask God to bless her on her lonely way, 
came over her; but she repressed it for fear 
of bringing on her old nurse’s head a terrible 
punishment. She had left a paper on her 
table exculpating her from all share in her 
flight; and she thought it best to leave her 
in entire ignorance of her intentions. 

The moon was ‘‘ wading’’ through a clouded 
sky, occasionally shining forth with all its 
brilliancy, but generally dimmed and faint. 
The path through the woods, in its uncertain 
light, was hard to find; and the young girl 
wandered out of her way, and several times 
stumbled and fell over the projecting roots or 
dead branches strewed around. Her situation 
was forlorn ; and she would have been despe- 
rate but that, as human aid failed her, she 
clung closer to her Maker. ‘‘God created 
me; he formed me with this nature and these 
principles ; he will not desert me now when I 
refuse to perjure myself to act contrary to all 
my highest instincts. I will trust to him, and 
keep up my courage,’’ thought she. And she 
had need of it all at that time, for the woods 
in which she was wandering were, as she well 
knew, the haunt of runaway negroes, and in- 
fested by venomous serpents. But neither 
animals nor men crossed her path; and at 
length she found the gate, and, opening it, 
stood on the highroad. Now, she did not 
know which way to turn; but, after a short 
prayer for aid—for, when we have no human 
help, we instinctively turn to Heaven—she 
went towards the east. Soon she heard the 
trampling of a horse’s feet behind her, and, 
turning, beheld a man leisurely approaching. 

The friendly moon shone forth undimmed 
by envious clouds just then, and the two had 
a distinct view of each other. Adelaide beheld 
a gentleman of perhaps twenty-four, but in 
whose grave and manly countenance there was 
an air of authority and responsibility hardly 
suited to his years. There was something 
kind and gentle in his eye that would have 
won the confidence of a child, and gave the 
young girl the resolution to trust him. On 
his side John Meredith wondered where this 
beautiful apparition had dropped from. In the 








silver moonlight, with her pale face and radi- 
ant eyes, she looked hardly earthly. Neither 
addressed the other at first; but Mr. Meredith, 
checking his horse’s pace, kept by her side for 
some little distance; then, seeing that she was 
walking steadily on— 

** Are you alone?’’ he asked. 

‘** Yes,’’ was the reply, followed by another 
pause. 

‘It is hardly safe for a young lady like you 
to be out alone at this time,’’ continued he. 

There was no reply. 

‘* Have you far to go?”’ 

“Ta.” 

‘*Can I be of any assistance to you? Where 
are you going ?’’ 

**T do not know.”’ 

‘Oh, she is crazy, evidently,’’ thought he— 
‘* perhaps what they call a lunatic—the moon 
is nearly full; yes, it must beso. Poor thing, 
I will try to coax her to let me take her to her 
friends.’’ 

‘* Do you live in the neighborhood ?’’ asked 
he, alighting and walking beside her. 

By this time Adelaide had taken her reso- 
lution. 

**T will tell you whol am, and why you find 
me here alone, if you will promise not to let 
my father know, nor try to induce me to go 
back,’’ said she. 

He almost started. ‘‘Whata strange faculty 
lunatics have of divining one’s thoughts!” 
said he to himself, and he gave the required 
promise. 

Adelaide told him all as they walked over 
the lonely road in the dim moonlight—her iso- 
lated life, her father’s harshness, and latterly 
his cruel endeavors to make her marry a man 
she abhorred. She told him that she had tried 
to bear it all patiently, and had only fled from 
him when there seemed nothing else to be 
done. 

** Perhaps,’’ said she, with a sweet humility 
and a deprecating look at her self-elected pro- 
tector, ‘‘if I had had any one to.teach me, as 
other girls have, I might have acted different- 
ly; but I had no one but Aunt Polly, and she 
did not know what to do any more than I did. 
Everything around me seemed wrong, and I 
do not suppose I always did right; but I could 
not stay at home; I would rather have died.”’ 

‘You did perfectly right, Miss Wood,”’ said 
Mr. Meredith. ‘‘I have heard of you and of 
your father, for I have friends in this neigh- 
borhood, who know more about you, probably, 
than you do of them. Now, if you will tell 
me your plans, I will do my best to aid you.” 
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‘My plans are hardly formed as yet,’’ said 
Adelaide; ‘‘I have no money, not even one 
dollar. I intended to walk to the nearest town, 
and try and get a little work there—sewing or 
something of the kind—and then go on far- 
ther, until at last I hoped to reach Canada. 
We came from there, and I hoped that I might 
discover some relatives, although I never heard 
my father allude to any.”’ 

This vague unworldly scheme made Mr. 
Meredith smile. 

‘A better plan would be,”’’ said he, ‘‘to allow 
me to accompany you to Charleston; I have 
business there, and as the cars going in that 
direction pass a depot not far from here early 
in the morning, we can soon be beyond your 
father’s reach ; and once there, you can con- 
sider better the course you wish to take.”’ 

Adelaide hesitated and demurred, but on 
Mr. Meredith’s suggesting that the pecuniary 
part of the affair might be considered in the 
light of a loan, to be repaid at the earliest op- 
portunity, she consented. He placed her upon 
his horse, and walking by her side, they reach- 
ed at last a wayside tavern, where he obtained 
rooms for the night—which night the young 
girl passed watching for the earliest ray of 
light, and listening for the approach of the 
locomotive. It came at last, and after three 
days of constant travelling they alighted at a 
hotel in Charleston—Adelaide tired, indeed, 
but happy in feeling herself safe from her 
father’s pursuit. 

She was sitting alone in the parlor of the 
hotel, revolving different plans in her mind, 
and trying in vain to settle her future life— 
for she felt that the time had come when she 
must act for herself; and she had also an 
inward conviction that she was peculiarly 
unfitted, both by nature and education, for 
conflict with the world—when Mr. Meredith 
entered. 

The idea that a feeling of love may be awak- 
ened and become a true and lasting passion 
in the space of three days, may be scoffed at 
by some, but it is nevertheless true. The ad- 
miration which the singular beauty of the 
young girl had awakened at first, closer ac- 
quaintance with her had deepened into a much 
warmer feeling. He wished, yet hesitated to 
reveal the state of his heart to her; for so 
strong was the guard that her own true mo- 
desty and self-respect had placed around her, 
that he could hardly have approached a queen 
in her court with more deference than he did 
the homeless girl before him. She began the 


conversation by asking him if he had any 
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friends in Charleston to whom he could recom- 
mend her as a seamstress. 

**T cannot undertake anything else,’’ she 
said, with a blush, ‘‘ for my education has been 
so little attended to. Ihave read a great deal, 
for my father had a good library, and it was 
almost my only pleasure; and I write tolera- 
bly; but I know nothing of even the common 
branches that are taught in schools. My father 
took some pains with my manners and my 
conversation when I was a child, but nothing 
else was thought of; so I could not teach, even 
if I had the opportunity.”’ 

‘Would it not be better for you to go to my 
mother, in Connecticut, than remain 
I know here to 
leave you with, and, as I told you, I ama 


here 
among strangers? no one 
lieutenant in the army, and expecting, daily, 
my orders for Mexico; so that, I fear, if you 
choose to stay here, I can be of but little ser- 
vice to you. If you will go to my mother, I 
can easily find you an escort as far as Boston, 
and she will receive you as her own child.”’ 

‘But I have no claim on your mother,”’ 
said Adelaide. 

‘Let me give you a daughter’s claim to her 
kindness,’’ said Mr. Meredith, earnestly. 

Adelaide returned his glance with one equal- 
ly earnest and somewhat bewildered. It was 
a moment or two before she fully compre- 
cheek 


Marriage had 


hended his meaning, and then her 
flushed and grew very pale. 
been pressed upon her in such a hateful form 
so long, that she had learned to shrink from 
the thought. She made no reply, but by an 
expressive gesture showed that she wished 
the subject to be dropped. 

But Mr. Meredith was too thoroughly in 
He went 
First, 
he convinced the reluctant damsel that she 
She was truth itself, and when 


earnest to be easily put to silence. 
on—and great is the power of words. 


loved him. 
she looked into her palpitating heart and found 
a feeling there that responded to his own, she 
lifted her eyes to his, and he read it written 
there. Then, if she loved him, why not give 
him a husband’s right to protect her, and con- 
sent to find in his mother, the mother’s care 
and love she had so long pined for? He talked 
for three hours, presenting the circumstances, 
which were simple enough in themselves, in 
every conceivable point of view that would be 
favorable to his wish. A desolate young girl, 
a modern knight-errant, a tranquil and honor- 
able home—those were the three ideas that 
shaped themselves into arguments, and argu- 
ments that Adelaide found unanswerable. She 
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said nothing—but great is the power of silence. 
He knew that in her inmost heart she had 


consented. 

‘*] will give you an answer to-morrow,”’’ 
said she at last, and to that delay Mr. Meredith 
was obliged to yield. 

The next morning a yellow-covered docu- 
ment lay beside his plate—an order to join his 
regiment immediately in Mexico. 

‘*T must leave this afternoon,’’ said he, and 
Adelaide, yielding to the urgency of the case, 
consented to accompany the young officer to 
the house of a clergyman, where they were 
married; and then he placed her in the cars, 
under the protection of a gentleman who was 
returning with his wife and family to Boston. 

**T have already written to my mother,’’ 
said Mr. Meredith to his pale bride, who looked 
the sorrow she could not speak as they parted. 
** You will stop a day or two with Mr. Parker 
and his family in Baltimore, and the letter will 
reach her before you do.’’ 

The last adieu was spoken, the last look 
exchanged, and Adelaide Meredith found her- 
self soon widely separated from the only being 
she had ever known who had the power as 
well as the wish to befriend her. Large tears 
rolled quietly down her cheeks, as she sat 
wishing that he had not left her, that he had 
only taken her with him, no matter through 
what difficulties and dangers. 

Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Parker, having 
found out that all Mrs. Meredith’s travelling 
wardrobe was contained in the little carpet- 
bag she held in her hand, after a few wonder- 
ings and surmisings to themselves, commenced 
a series of adroit questioning to discover if 
her baggage had gone on by the express. Ade- 
laide, whose heart was too full of all that the 
recent change in her life called forth to notice 
the drift of their investigations, answered all 
their questions simply and truthfully as long 
as they related merely to the baggage. But 
when they found that there were no trunks in 
the case, and proceeded farther, she quietly 
drew back, and checked their curiosity with 
her own peculiar dignity. To this day, when 
people are talking of the elegant and extensive 
paraphernalia modern brides feel themselves 
called upon to provide, Mrs. Parker never 
omits to mention that the loveliest bride she 
ever knew, the beautiful Mrs. Meredith, the 
rich English heiress, carried all her bridal 
wardrobe in a little carpet bag. 

The people in the village at Rockfield were 
equally astonished when the stage stopped at 
Mrs. Meredith’s door, and Adelaide alighted 











It was not ten minutes 


and entered the house. 
before half the inhabitants knew that that 
was John Meredith’s wife, come to stay with 
his mother while he went to Mexico, and that 
Mrs. Meredith’s hired girl said “she hadn’t 
brought nothing with her but a little travelling 
bag ;’’ and the bag grew smaller and smaller, 
till, by the time it reached the end of the vil- 
lage, it was dropped altogether. 

Much as Mrs. Meredith loved her son, and 
perfect as was her trust in him, her heart mis- 
gave her when she thought of receiving as a 
daughter and his bride, one whom he had 
known so short a time; but Adelaide’s ear- 
nest pleading ‘‘Love me, mother,’’ as she 
threw herself into the arms open to receive 
her, her perfect beauty and her winning grace, 
the charm of a manner that, proud and cold 
to the world, had to those she held dear the 
sweet humility and frankness of a child, swept 
away all the objections of worldly prudence 
and caution. 

‘‘T do not wonder at John now,’’ thought 
Mrs. Meredith, when the first day had passed 
away. 

Adelaide’s liking for her new mother was 
Her son resem- 
She 


equally strong and sudden. 
bled her, which was perhaps one reason. 
was a widow, whose only estate was the pretty 
two story white house in which she lived and 
the little land about it. All the rest of her 
income she derived from her son, who denied 
himself many things that most young men 
deem necessaries, that his mother and his six 
little brothers and sisters might be made com- 
fortable. One of the boys was quite a genius, 
and Mrs. Meredith often sighed as she thought 
of how great advantage a liberal education 
would be to him. Adelaide pondered deeply 
over the matter, and her thinking ended, as 
all true thinking does, in action. 

‘*Let us do our own work, mother; Mrs. 
Jones does hers, and so does Mrs. Walker, and 
with the money we save Arthur can go to 
school.’’ 

‘*But, dear child, that is not possible; I am 
not very strong this winter, and you are not 
used to work; John would not like it.’’ 

‘Oh, yes he would, dear mother; and as 
for me, just let me try; I can learn, I know; 
I am not too old yet. Do let me make myself 
of some little use.’’ 

After some resistance, Mrs. Meredith yield- 
ed. Arthur went to school, and Adelaide took 
Susan’s duties upon herself. It was real hard 
labor that she had undertaken—work that 
commenced with the first ray of light, day 
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after day, and ended only when she laid her 
head upon the pillow. But never had she 
been so happy. She felt that the whole com- 
fort of the family depended on her: that she 
had to think and toil for all, for her mother’s 
health did not allow her to aid her much; and 
to know that they all looked to her as the 
source of their daily enjoyments and comfort 
was the purest pleasure. Her heart thrilled 
with delight when Mrs. Meredith said, as she 
often did— 

‘* What could I have done without you, my 
dearest child !’’ And little Willie, the autocrat 
of the family, was heard one day to wish that 
he had ‘‘ six sister Adelaides to wait on him.’’ 

Her beauty developed more and more; a 
faint color tinged her pure cheek; her lips, so 
exquisitely moulded, grew of a deeper crim- 
son, and her eye had a clearer light. Even 
the old farmers around could not see her un- 
moved, but declared, unanimously, that she 
was ‘‘the prettiest picter they ever did see.’’ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Chetwood, having found it 
impossible to obtain any trace of his fugitive 
daughter, resolved to turn the matter to his 
own account. It was his way of making use 
of the various circumstances of his lot; yet 
he overreached himself in this, as in many 
other cases. He caused a report to be circu- 
lated of Adelaide’s death, and he took especial 
care that her relatives in England should hear 
of it, in order that they should be prepared 
for his taking possession of the estate, that 
was all that remained to her of her mother’s 
immense dowry. He was devising different 
methods of authenticating her death to the 
satisfaction of the guardians of her property, 
caring nothing for the real fate of his child if 
he could obtain her wealth, when his plans 
were all frustrated. 

Lady Elizabeth Vivian rose from a sick 
bed, and announced her intention of going to 
America, to satisfy herself as to the fate of 
her niece’s child. ‘‘I will not believe she is 
dead until I stand by her grave,’’ said she. 
‘*T have lived so long only in the hope that 
she would one day be restored to me, and I 
will not give it up yet. Henry Chetwood is 
base enough to manufacture a hundred lies to 
effect his own purposes.”’ 

Accompanied by her man of business, Lady 
Elizabeth reached New York. She knew that 
twelve years before that had been, for a short 
time, Mr. Chetwood’s residence. She re- 
mained there while Mr. Eastlake, her compa- 
nion, carried on the search. It is unnecessary 
te tell the means by which he at last managed 





to trace Mr. Chetwood, under his assumed 
name, to his retired home in the far South. 
When Mr. Eastlake went there to have a per- 
sonal interview with him, fortunately both he 
and his English servant were not at home. 
Aunt Polly was alone; and, convincing her 
by a few gentle words that he meant no harm, 
but rather good to her young mistress, Mr. 
Eastlake learned from her the true state of 
the case. Lieutenant Meredith had stopped 
at the Lodge, at Adelaide’s urgent request, 
and informed the old woman of the marriage 
of her charge, and of her present abode, giving 
her a strict injunction of secrecy, for he 
dreaded lest his bride’s quiet and security 
should be disturbed by a visit from her father 
during his absence. Aunt Polly had kept her 
secret faithfully, and did not reveal it until 
she was convinced it was for Adelaide’s advan- 
tage that she should. 

All this had taken up many months. It 
was early in the winter when Lady Elizabeth 
landed at New York; and it was almost mid- 
summer before Mr. Eastlake returned with his 
tidings. 

One Sunday morning, the people of Rock- 
field opened their eyes wide at seeing a 
carriage drive into their village just before 
meeting-time. 

**T don’t think much of folks that travel on 
Sunday,’’ said a severe-looking man to the 
driver. 

‘*Nor I nother,’’ said he, with an ill-used 
air; ‘* but that old lady would have her own 
way. You see she was coming here yester- 
day, but took sick all of a sudden, and had to 
stay at Stillboro over night ; and this morning 
nothing would do but she must come on. I 
told her that she might as well stay over the 
Sabbath; there was as good preaching at 
Stillboro as anywhere I knew of; but she 
didn’t mind me any more than as if I didn’t 
speak. If she had been Queen Victory her- 
self, she couldn’t have put on more airs.’’ 

Two little boys, who had heard enough of 
this conversation to get an idea that Queen 
Victoria had come to Rockfield, ran to circu- 
late the news among their companions ; and 
soon the children of the place had the plea- 
sure of seeing a stately, dignified old lady, 
almost equal to their ideas of a,queen, sail 
past them on her way to the meeting-house, 
whither the greater part of the villagers were 
wending their way. She took a seat facing the 
door that she might have a good view of all 
who entered, her eager eye wandering rest- 
lessly from one group to another, as they 
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slowly, with reverent step and downcast eyes, 
sought their usual seats. Not among the 
country girls with their rosy faces and stout 
frames, nor the village maidens with their 
daintier graces, did Queen Victoria find the 
one she sought. At last, her eye kindled and 
glowed, and she almost sprang from her seat. 
Just then, there had entered a grave, ma- 
tronly lady, accompanied by a troop of well- 
dressed girls and boys, walking demurely, 
two and two, up the aisle, and followed by a 
young lady simply dressed, and leading by 
the hand a little boy. 

Lady Elizabeth needed no one to tell her 
that there came Adelaide Chetwood. Besides 
that mysterious look that stamps all of a 
family as of one blood, Adelaide bore a striking 
resemblance to her mother. She was a taller, 
and, in every way, both mind and body, a 
stronger woman than hermother. Her youth 
had been spent in a different school; but still 
there was the same exquisite outline of fea- 
ture, the same look of high breeding, of 
purity, and refinement. 

Lady Elizabeth’s heart beat with rapture 
and thankfulness at finding her apparently so 
well fitted for the position that was to be 
hers. 

When she returned from church, Lady 
Elizabeth questioned the landlady about the 
young Mrs. Meredith. 

**Wall, we think about here she’s jest 
about the prettiest cretur that ever lived; 
and she’s jest as good as she is pretty.’’ 

In the evening, Lady Elizabeth sought Mrs. 
Meredith’s house. 

** Queen Victory is coming here; she’s just 
come in our gate,’’ shouted little Willie. And 
Adelaide hastened to the door to receive the 
stranger. She was astonished to feel herself 
clasped in a close embrace, and hear herself 
called by all tender names, while tears and 
sobs seemed with difficulty restrained. Then 
followed a long explanation, when, for the 
first time, Adelaide learned her real name and 
true position. In return, Adelaide had a 
great many questions to answer; and it was 
in reply to some inquiries concerning her 
present mode of life that Lady Elizabeth 
learned how full of occupation her days had 
been for the@ast winter. 

‘*My poor darling child! you don’t mean 
to say that you have no servant, that you do 
all the work of this large family !’’ 

** Not all; mother helps me as much as she 
can; and my sisters are able to help a great 
deal.’’ 


**Poor child! my heart bleeds for you,” 
said Lady Elizabeth, with a sigh. 

‘* But, dear aunt, you need not feel so sorry 
forme. I have never been so happy in my 
life as I have been this year.”’ 

‘* My dearest, we will make amends for all 
you must have suffered. Your future life 
shall be full of joy and comfort.’’ 

‘Dear aunt, I could never be happier than 
I have been,” said the loyal Adelaide, ear- 
nestly. 

And her aunt left off pitying her, and said: 
**T cannot understand it.’’ 

In the course of a few days, Mr. Meredith 
returned from Mexico, and at first did not 
seem at all elated at finding that his bride, 
whom he had picked up by the wayside, had 
turned out as an heiress. But at last he was 
reconciled to that change in the state of 
affairs; and then came another trial. Lady 
Elizabeth had made up her mind that he must 
resign from the army, and, with his wife, ac- 
company her to England. He resisted for 
some time, but at last consented to try it for 
one year. 

Before they left, Mr. Eastlake was sent back 
to Mississippi to make certain arrangements 
with Mr. Chetwood, insuring an annuity to 
him, the only condition annexed to which was 
that he should allow Polly to join her young 
mistress. 

Mr. Eastlake returned with the delighted 
old woman, and they sailed for England in 
the next steamer. 

When Adelaide parted from her mother, 
she put into her hand the deeds for an amount 
of property sufficient to render her quite in- 
dependent and comfortable. 

Before the year of trial was ended, Lady 
Elizabeth died, leaving John Meredith and his 
wife her sole heirs. 

It was many years before Mr. Meredith 
could give up the idea of one day returning 
to America to live; but he is now almost an 
Englishman. 


—____—1__+»«ee = 


Epucation.—Everything is education; the 
trains of thought you are indulging in this 
hour ; the society in which you will spend the 
evening ; the conversations, walks, and inci- 
dents of to-morrow. And so ought it to be. 
We may thank the world for its infinite means 
of impression and excitement which keep our 
faculties awake and in action, while it is our 
important office to preside over that action, 
and guide it to some divine result. 




















PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. 


Fig. 4.—BELL FLOWER. 
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BELL FLOWER. 

Fig. 4 represents the pattern of the Bell 
Flower. No. 4 represents the star. The pat- 
terns give the sizes of the petals of which the 
flower is made. The petals in it are but one 
to each row. 

Goffering.—No. 1 is goffered with the thumb 
and finger, so as to form a fold in the back 
of the petal between each notch. No. 2 is 
goffered similarly, and the upper extremity 
turned back. No. 3 is exactly the same as 
the preceding. 

The effect of goffering ought to give the petal 
an appearance of concavity, similar to one of 
the rosettes used for candle-sockets. 

Construction.—When the petals are threaded 
on the wire that holds the heart, add for the 
last a small green star, No.4. The stalk is 
then to be covered with paper. To form the 
tendril peculiar to the stalk of this flower, 
twist a wire round a coarse needle, and then 
withdraw the needle. 
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RANUNCULDS. 

Fig. 5 gives the pattern of the Ranunculus. 
There are six patterns, one of which is a large 
star. 

This flower has many petals. 

Use 12 of No. 1 on two rows. 


_.. Ff three rows. 
.: * @ one row. 

ww hCG two rows. 

) a two rows. 


Goffering.—The petals are generally indented 
with the ball tool; it is sufficient merely to 
press the tool in the middle to render the 
petal concave. 

Construction.—Commence with the petals No. 
1. Gum them underneath the heart of the 
Ranunculus, taking care to draw them together 
as close as possible. 

Now pass to No. 2. That is gummed on the 
first in three rows; then No. 3 in one row; 
and in conclusion put on two rows of No. 4 


and 5. 
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Fig. 5.—RANUNCULUS 
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This accomplished, thread one large green 
star, taking care to indent each notch. The 
points of the several petals ought to alternate 
in their positions. 


THE CARNATION. 

The Carnation, like the Poppy, requires but 
one pattern, which we give in Fig. 6. The 
cutting of the notches renders it difficult. That 


of which we give the model was cut by the 
emporte pitce, and we advise those who desire 
to accomplish a good imitation to draw the 
outline of the pattern on paper, and then 


make a pattern on thin pasteboard. This 
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plan will facilitate the cutting of the petals 
of the Carnation, which should be eight in 
number. 

Goffering.—In goffering the Carnation, we 
commence by pinching with the pincers, into 
three folds, each of the six parts of the petals. 

Construction.—The construction does not dif- 
fer from any of the flowers of simple petals, 
which are gummed one on the other. The 
same may be said of the foliage of this flower, 
which, although very elongated, is mounted 
the same. It can be supported with a little 
wire, but care is required to give each leaf a 
proper curve. 


Fig. 6.—THE CARNATION. 























PRECIOUS 


BY T. 8. 


MEMORIALS. 


ARTHUR. 


(See plate.) 


Not metaphorically, but actu- 
ally. We live only in what we love. Take 
away from a man the power to love, ordi- 
nately or inordinately, by right rule or by 
wrong rule, and he dies. From the cradle to 
the grave the soul’s impulses answer to the 
heart-beat, and love, like the blood, makes 
complete the circle of life. 

To live, then, is to love. The babe, the 
child, the youth—sweet young womanhood, 
manly prime, and old age—are each included 
within this necessity of being. But, in the 
cycles of eternal change, by which the finite 
soul is lifted in mounting spirals towards 
the infinite, love is forever losing its pre- 
cious things, forever burying its dead, forever 
mourning over its never returning past. 

The babe loses its sweet life-fountain, and 
awakens to its first great sorrow; the child 
sobs convulsively over his dead bird, weeps 
for his lost kitten, or sits disconsolate amid 
his broken playthings. And youth, manhood, 
and old age find no exemption. Each has to 
move onward in the great march of being, and 
each has to leave precious things scattered 
along the paths by which he may return no 
more, and back to which the heart will go on 
secret pilgrimages. 

And so, in every heart there is a secret 
chamber, the walls of which are hung with 
memorials of the past. Love-treasures fiil the 
cabinets of ebony; sweet faces, long ago for- 
gotten by the world, smile tranquilly from 
golden encasements; and voices are heard 
therein—dear familiar voices, whose musical 
cadences died on other ears in the past time 


LovE is life. 


far away. 

There are many entrances to this chamber, 
but only one foot can pass the threshold. It 
is sacred to the individual. And the owner 
goes in and out at will; often in the daytime, 
but oftener in the still night seasons. The 
turning of a leaf in some treasured volume, 
on which a single word, in delicate pencil 
lines, las been traced, will unlock the door 
of this memorial-chamber, and restore precious 
recollections of the past. A drawer, rarely 
visited, yields to the impulse of a mother’s 








hand, and there lies a tiny stocking, a small 
white plume once nodding in a snowy hat, a 
shoe, or broken toy—and the secret door 
opens. The mother’s eyes are looking into 
the past—she is living again, but mournfully, 
in the buried years that can have no other 
resurrection but this. Or, she is in an artist’s 
room, where faces look down upon her from 
walls, or into her eyes from easel and port- 
folio; and fond imagination transforms the 
features of beautiful childhood into an almost 
living semblance of her boy, the flutter of 
whose golden curls was suddenly lost to sight 
in the very budding of his years. Very quietly 
she stands; almost placidly she gazes at the 
picture; there are no signs of deep emotion ; 
not even a dewy tear. But the door of that 
secret chamber has been unlocked—she has 
entered in and stands amid her precious me- 
morials. 

And the wife, as well as the mother, has her 
memorial-chamber, where, amid childhood’s 
treasures and girlhood’s delicious fancies, are 
shrined the memories of looks, tones, and 
words so full of golden promise, that the pre- 
sent of her life grows almost sterile in com 
parison, and she weeps, often, in this retire- 
ment of her soul amid its lost things, forever 
embalmed in the unrelenting past. 

And as it is with these, so is it with all. 
There is not a living mortal who does not en- 
ter, at times, among the broken images and 
dethroned idols of his buried years, and gaze 
with a sad, yet sweet pleasure upon beauty 
which cannot die—beauty, which love has 
made immortal as life. 

Precious memorials of the past! How very 
dear they are! All in them that is of the 
earth, earthy, has faded and passed away ; but 
the spiritual and the heavenly remains proof 
against time and change. Thrice blessed are 
they who, as the earthy fails, leaving too often 
but the memory of a frail reed that wounded 
as it broke, have strength to lift the eyes up 
ward, and a vision clear enough to penetrate 
the veil, and see those real things in heaven, 
of which only the unsubstantial earthly forms 
had erst been visible. Human love is first 
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given, but only that it may form a receptacle 
for divine love. Natural love first rules the 
heart, but only to prepare a kingdom in which 
spiritual love may reign. And so, in these 
*‘eycles of eternal change,” the soul is puri- 
fied. Happy they, whose memorials of the 
past are but transparent vessels, radiant with 
celestial light—whose dead past, over which 
the heart has mourned in sackcloth and ashes, 
has changed into a living future, where every 
lost treasure is safely garnered ! 





A LOVER’S PHASES. 
(Addressed to Mera DELAINEY.) 
BY FRANK. 


Lapy, in our youth 

We met and pledged our hearts in holy ties 
We dreamed would ne’er be broken. Love's halo, 
Like the bow of heaven, shed its rosy tints 
Upon our souls, and burnished as with stars 
Of holy light the goal we pressed. Thy love 
Was purer, sweeter to my heart than life. 

hy proud and queen-like beauty charmed and thrilled 
And quickened into ecstasy each chord 
And nerve within my bosom’s bounds. Thy pure 
And peerless brow, and sunny hair, and eyes 
Of glorious loveliness were beacon lights 
Te lure and guide and mellow down the wild 
And teeming passions of my buoyant youth, 
And kindle in my soul a holy fire 
Of loftiest devotion. In loving thee, 
My heart did homage to the Holy One 
Who made thee bright and beauteous as thon art. 
And thus, as some tossed mariner is kept 
Aloof from shoals and reefs amid the deep, 
Aud beckoned by a gen’rous light from death, 
I cast my eyes at once to heaven and thee! 
Thy love was mine—the fervent, gushing love 
That sparkled from thy warm and joyful heart, 
Like crystal waters from some virgin spring— 
And, conscious of the trust I had, I walked 
Abroad upon the earth in proud estate, 
More wealthy in my treasure than are kings 
With jewelled crowns to glitter on their brows! 

But time and fortune wore upon thy heart, 
And thou wert changed! The glittering things of earth 
Bore off thy love! Thy virgin heart became 
A cold and callous toy of pride! Thy soul, 
Once pure, and beautiful, and free as air, 
Was manacled and seared with gilded pomp! 
Thy plighted faith was gone—thy burning vows 
Of constancy were turned to Dead Sea fruits, 
And fell to bitter ashes on my heart! 
The rosy hues of life were blotted out; 
The sky which erewhile glowed with golden light, 
And pictured to me sapphire beams of hope, 
Then wore the sable garments of despair! ° 
Thy faith was broken like a brittle reed, 
And earth and heaven grew dark! 

Oh, in that hour— 

That hour of madness and of blasted hope— 
The passion-fires of hell were kindled hot 
Within my breast, and seared and burned my heart 





Into a crisp—a loathsome thing of hate 
And demon-like deformity! The scroll 
Of Fate hung pall-like o’er my head ; the stars, 
That once had beamed on me such holy light, 
Were darkened 'mid the murk of rayless night ; 
Joy, hope, and faith were dead, forever dead! 
Then, if I hated with a burning hate 
(Such hate as stirs the embers of the lost 
In hot Hadean flames) all things of life, 
*T was all for thee, false one, ’twas all for thee! 
+. * * - . * . 
Full many a woe-fraught hour and year since then 
Hath passed away. The soothing voice of Time 
Hath mellowed down and lulled to sleep the fires 
Of hate that swept the verdure from my heart, 
And left it but a barren, desert waste. 
Lady, whate’er of feeling I have known, 
I cannot longer hate the form and name 
Of one I once so fondly loved—ah, no! 
I'll banish all these demons from my breast. 
Why is it that they haunt with glaring eyes 
This vacant tenement—this bleak domain? 
Why do they gloat with fiendish triumph o’er 
This lifeless, pulseless heart? Grim fiends, away! 
Forever leave me to my solitude 
Of deadened hope—of timeless life—avaunt ! 
* * * . * * * 
Ah, now I’m free—the holocaust is done! 
The sprite of Peace descends with noiseless wing, 
And tranquil voice, and sings to me once more 
A gentle lullaby. A dreamy sense 
Of coveted repose is stealing o’er 
My brain, and beauteous visions, as of yore, 
Are gliding softly, noiselessly along 
The vista of life’s bright’ning scope. 
I dream—a form is flitting like a star 
Before my eyes! Sweet Mera, it is thine! 
Thy siren voice, in gentle, lute-like tones, 
Is breathing to me once-loved melodies— 
The melodies no voice but thine e’er sung! 
A radiant gleam of light is peering through 
The mists and clouds of mem’ry’s horizon— 
I feel a thrilling, deep pulsation now— 
Ha! whence that throb? so strange, so wild! Oh, heart, 
Thou yet canst feel, and rapture thrills thy chords! 
I wake—oh, joy—fair Mera loves me still! 
The desert blooms! Bright Sope and Faith return! 
Oh, life, how sweet! I feel the potent truath— 
Pride cannot conquer love! 


' 


I sleep— 


LITTLE WALTER. 
BY KRUNA, 


We loved him for his gentle smile, 
For his silvery, flute-like tone-— 

For the beauty rare of those deep-fringed orbs, 
Where a sad sweet spirit shone. 


We loved him for his earnest thought, 
For the questioning words of love 

That so often trembled on his lip 
When he spoke of a home above. 


We asked him once what he frst would do 
When his feet those bright plains trod: 
With his large blue eyes upraised, he said— 

“T would turn and bow to God.” 
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We could not see that his infant step 
Grew weary day by day; 

We saw not the wintry hand, whose touch 
Chiiled the rose’s hue away— 

For we only looked at our darling boy 
Through the blinding light of love, 

And we could not descry the hidden wings, 
All plumed for his flight above, 


Till we saw the light in those deep-fringed orbs 
Grow paler and fade away: 

Then we started, and gazed at each other in awe, 
As we wept o’er the silent clay. 

Yet while we were smitten, in voiceless grief 
We bent ‘neath the chastening rod ; 

We dared not murmur—we only thought 
His spirit has ‘‘ bowed to God.” 

And now, when we visit that little mound, 
Though our tears may moisten its sod, 

A soft chiding whisper still reaches our ear, 
*T would turn, and bow to God.” 


LONGINGS. 
BY MISS M. LOUISA SOUTHWICK. 


My spirits droop sadly this eve, 
Longing to be 
Where the tree-tops their green laces weave, 
Just back of the lea, 
Just on the low edge of the sky, 
Silent and blue, 
When the wreathy mist rises on hign, 
And damp is the dew. 


But I know that I never shall see, 
With joy-gladdened eyes, 

The woodland and orchard and lea, 
And lace-bordered skies. 

Oh, never again will they seem— 
The leaves and the trees— 

To breathe me a witching day dream, 
As they wave in the breeze ; 


For, since with the echoes I played, 
And gathered in spring 
Wild violets down in the glade 
Where wood birds sing, 
I have learned that my dreamings were vain, 
And the sorrowful truth 
Hath brought with it many a pain, 
And a darkness to youth. 


No more will the rose-hued dawn 
Or star-sprinkled night, 

Awaken the hopes that are gone— 
Gone with their light; 

Or arouse in my bosom again 
The love that died— 

The beautiful love that hath been 
My one life-guide. 


But, could I return to the wood, 
And wade in the stream, 
Perhaps their sweet whisperings would 
Recall some daydream : 
But I know that I never shall see, 
With the same hopeful eyes, 
The woodland and orchard and lea, 
And leaf-"broidered skies. 
VOL. LVu.—6 





LORAINE. 


BY PRENTICE CARY. 


Ir was the golden eventide 
Of a soft summer's day, 
And in the west the gorgeous clouds 
In purple beanty lay, 
When Loraine, bounding forth from school, 
Sought the thick wild woods, green and cvol 


"Twas said he was an idle boy, 
Loved neither work nor book— 
For, ever wayward, he alone 
Would seek some shady nook. 
They little thought what visions wild 
Of beauty gathered round the child. 


Child of the sunny south was be, 
With dark and radiant eye; 
E’en as in depths of some still lake 
The changing shadows lie, 

So ever its dark hue betrayed 
Pictures of mingled light and shade. 


He loved those rich Italian nights 
When on the bay the moon 

Casts down her brilliant floods of light 
And forms a gold lagoon: 

In every clear and limpid stream 

The young boy realized a dream. 


The painter’s soul was growing large 
Within that childlike form ; 

He watched the lightning’s vivid flash, 
The majesty of storm, 

And loved the white foam’s dashing spray, 

Lashed by the truant winds at play. 


He knew not that in manhood’s prime 
Green laurels he should wear ; 
He only felt his soul was filled 
With visions rich and rare. 
The shadows of bis genius wild 
Haunted e’en then the painter child. 


BRIDAL SONG. 
BY MRS. JANE M. MEAD. 


Brine roses for the bride 
To deck her shining hair ; 
Lay the pale nestling buds beside 
Her cheeks, so pure and fair. 
Roses all snowy white, 
‘Without a stain or thorn, 
Less lovely in her lover’s sight 
Than she whom they adorn. 


Roses from bower and grove 
To bloom upon her breast, 
Where purest virtues dwell, and Love 
With folded wing takes rest. 
Bring roses; let them shed 
Their odors far and wide— 
A wreath of glory for her head, 
Fit crown for queenly bride. 
Wed ye the oak and vine; 
Link dove to kindred dove ; 
Bring roses, and with lilies twine 
The passion-flow’rs of love. 
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VESPER MELODY. 


BY UCALEO. 


CALMLY, sweetly, faint'y stealing 
On the balmy breath of even, 
Waking every slumbering feeling, 
Bearing thought from earth to heaven, 
Mellow notes attuned to gladness, 
Falling on the listening ear, 
Soothe the heart’s oppressive sadness, 
Breathing music soft and clear. 
Floating in melodious measure, 
Till my soul, entranced with pleasure, 
Seems beyond earth’s vale to soar— 
Till, all grief and care forgetting, 
I in sadness muse no more; 
But my melting spirit, blending 
With the sweet, inspiring notes, 
Through bright fancy’s realm ascending, 
In a trance of rapture floats, 
Filled with gushing tides of feeling, 
Founts of ecstasy unsealing, 
Till my rapt and listening soul, 
Yielding to the sweet emotion, 
Seems to mock my faint control. 


Bear me on, oh! strains immortal, 
Bear me on beyond the portal 
Of the realms of bliss untold. 
Let my spirit, lost in transport, 
There its trembling pinions fold. 


DARKENED DAYS. 


BY WILLIE EB. PABOR. 


And the days darken around me.—Tenyrson’s “‘ Mort 
@ Arthur.” 


My life has come on darkened days, 
And sorrow takes me by the hand— 
Leads me through unaccustomed ways, 

And into a secluded land. 
I have a vision all the time 
Of far-off fields of asphodels; 
And faintly falls a solemn chime 
On ears unused to churchyard bells. 


My mother! Oh, the darkened days 
Came on me when you left me here 

To tread alone life’s lonely ways, 
Without thy lips my heart to cheer. 


The promises of earlier hours 
Are like the buried cities now ; 

And ruin crowns hope’s crumbling towers, 
And at forsaken shrines I bow. 


The nights are drear, the days are dark ; 
Each moment has a pang for me; 
I seem like some dismantled bark 
Drifting upon a shoreless sea. 
Bat, out of grief, this trath I gain: 
Your feet have trod the pleasant road 
That leads across Beulah’s plain 
And reaches to the saints’ abode. 
And though my life hath darkened days, 
And though my heart is draped in woe, 
This star of solace sheds its rays 
Around me wheresoe’er I go. 





INNOCENCE. 
BY W. S. GAFFNEY. 


How sweet the charm of innocence 

As seen in nature’s germing bud ; 
How pure the bright embryo gem, 

Fresh moulded by the hand of God! 
As is the crystal’s lustrous glow 

Most bright among the things of earth, 
So is that sweetly sleeping charm 

Unconscious of its hallowed birth! 


How pure and bright the cherub glow 
Which deep within the guileless heart 
Of childhood rests, in sweet repose— 
Heaven's elysian counterpart! 
And oh! that its supernal spell 
‘cht never know its priceless bliss! 
Alas, that Eden-tinted buds 
Should open in a world like this! 


Such would I wish, that all might live 
In God's immaculate decree! 

Such would I wish, that all might die, 
As living, every soul should be! 

And would we enter heaven's gate, 
And mingle with the blest above, 

A childlike heart we all must wear, 
Adorned with purity and love. 


SIGHINGS. 
BY A. 8. 


I’m so sad! oh, so sad! 

In my lonely heart's deep quiet ; 
And my thoughts, never glad, 
Have changed, at care’s dark fiat, 
Into gloom— 

While the sighs and bursting sobs 
Fill the room, 

Where the sunbeams, sickly, play 

*Gainst the wall in leering day. 


I’m alone! all alone! 
With my sweet memories of thee 
Nestling deep in the chill stone 
Which thon ’st cansed this heart to be 
With thy frown. 
And I yearn, in humbled pride 
Kneeling down, 
For my home in thy warm heart 
Never coldly to depart. 


THE GLORY OF GOD. 
BY ROBERT G. ALLI8ON. 


Great God! the heavens declare thy glory ; 
Day speaketh of it to day, 
And night to night repeats the story, 
In one grand harmonious lay. 
The stare which make the heavens so bright 
That the birds sing, nor think it night, 
And earth with her ten thousand tongues, 
The ever grateful theme prolongs. 
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TO HERILOVE. 
BY SHE KXows wuHo! 


Magetg, I love you !—simple words— 
Yet, oh, how strong and true! 

I will not rave, nor swear, nor sigh— 
Such ways are not for you. 

Nor am I versed in artful speech ; 
Soft vows suit not my muse; 

My heart my lips their language teach 
The shortest words to choose. 


I love thee, Maggie! yet, perchance, 
Our skies may sometimes frown ; 

Dark looks may veil the tender glance, 
As we life’s stream float down 

But we must learn to check the frown— 
To reason more than blame— 

The wisest have their faults to own, 
And, Maggie, we ‘ve the same. 


I will not promise that our life 
Shall be as blest as now, 

For human change and human strife 
Would mock the empty vow: 

But I will promise faithfully 
(Such pledge, at least, is mine) 

To share my sorrows all with thee, 
As I may share with thine! 


You will not love me less, dear girl, 
For words of honest wit ; 

I love thee dearly, but I hate 
To act the hypocrite. 

I do not call thee “‘ angel—saint ;” 
I woo as man should woo; 

And, though I use no honeyed feint, 
You ’1l ever find me true. 


ALPINE FLOWERS. 
BY WILLIE MYRTLE DE HAVEN. 


Amip the silver glacier’s light, 

Far up the mountain’s frozen height, 
The Alpine flowers bud and bloom 
Within their dreary ice-bound home, 
Like gems of purest light inlaid 

In some dark cavern’s dismal shade. 


Beneath the soft and fleecy clouds 

That float like angels veiled in shrouda, 
Athwart the rosy tinted brows 

Of peaks that rise in northern snows— 
These fragile ‘‘ things of beauty” sweet 
Spring up ’mid parks and slopes of sleet. 


And as these lonely flowerets rare 
Perfume with sweets the mountain air, 
That echoes but the wild wind's sweil, 
And avalanche’s awful spell— 

As they survive eternal frost, 

Where prouder plants are often lost— 


Even thus within the human heart 
Some gentle memories ne’er can part 
Their unknown incense gives relief, 
And soothes the bitter storms of grief; 
And still they bloom, tho’ rorrows roll, 
A green oasis for the soul. 





Enigmas, 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
JUNE NUMBER. 
16. Blackwood’s Magazine. 17. Otto-man. 
18. Draught. 19. Shock. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN JUNE NUMBER. 
Hip-po-pot-a-mus, 


CHARADES. 


1. 


Wrrsovt my frst the many-colored Iris ne’er had birth, 
Nor lazy Idieness with bitter fruit had filled the earth. 
My nezt you lead in taste and genius all refined, 
A gentle temper and a philosophic mind 
My third, when dewy Spring unfoids her flowers, 
My aid you covet for your shady bowers. 
My whole now with your lightning glance 
Appears before you to advance— 
The knightly stall, the spur, the spear, 
The Troubadour with softest lay, 
The beaming light from woman dear, 
The wizard’s magic of a bygone day. 


2. 


My frst you all have, or have once possessed ; 
Mostly my second too—a place of rest ; 

Old ladies for my first my whole will use, 
Which young ones tumble over and abuse. 


ENIG MAS. 
3. 


Lraut of his heart, source of all bliss, 
To man alone confined, 

How great would be the bitterness 
Without me, of his mind. 


As the pure genial air renews 
The blood within his frame, 
Courage and comfort | diffuse 
To his desponding brain. 
And though I but in visions deal, 
And false what I supply, 
Without me all would ever feel 
*T were better far to die. 


4. 


I 've lived, but am not now ; 
Iam what you will be, 

Perhaps thought of with regret, 
Known but by memory. 

I was with you just now; 
Can never be again ; 

And if you would recall me, 
All attempts were vain, 





A PUZZLE. 
I am composed of three syllables. 
My Ist is a vulgar name for a young woman. 
My 2d is an article of a man’s dress. 
My 3d is a preposition. 
My whole is the name of a town in one of our new 
States. 
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A TUDOR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 





Tuis little suburban retreat is designed to be 
built on a knoll, with lofty elm-trees on the 
back or northern aspect, and a plantation on 
the left, among which the offices are to be par- 
tially concealed. The principal view from the 
house is in front: there is also a view on the 
right. Two projecting hexagonal dwarf bay- 
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windows are introduced in the projecting 
wings on the ground-story, and at each side 
ofthe porch. The pendent oriel bow-window 
above the porch in the dormitory story belongs 
to a study or dressing-room. The house is 
composed from that of Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth’s styles, conjointly. 


GROUND-PLAN. 











NOVELTIES FOR JULY. 





NOVELTIES FOR JULY. 


Fig. 1 
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KEEPING seasonableness ever in view, we 
devote the space reserved for novelties, 
lingerie, etc. to articles adapted for the 
toilet of watering-places, and other rustic 
resorts, patronized this month and the 
next. 

Fig. 1.—A coiffure for a hop, or picnic, 
with a pardessus, suitable for open air pro- 
menade, whether on piazza or beach. The 
hair is turned back from the forehead, and 
fastened in a simple knot behind. Cache 
peigne and cordon of “ five-fingered ivy,’’ or 
Virginia creeper. It may be made of any 
trailing vine, clematis, ground ivy, etc. 
Jouquet of field flowers and grasses. 

Fig. 2.—Dress suitable for a carriage 
drive. Simple bonnet of white split straw, 
with ruches of pearled ribbon and blonde. 
Dress of pale fawn-colored bartge, with 
bretelles and sleeve flounces, trimmed by 
ruches of satin ribbon, and transverse ap- 
plications of a broad fawn-colored ribbon, 
with roses and foliage brocaded in pale 
green. Flowing sleeve of lace. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Garden hats for the morn- 
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Fig. 6. 











ing promenade. Fig. 3, white split straw, 
with narrow blonde fall, and wreath of daisies 














Fig. 6.— Cache peigne of white and black lace, 
in circular or shell-like form, the centre filled 
up by a knot of rose-colored satin, which is 
surrounded by loops of rose-colored ribbon, 
spotted with chenille. 





about the crown. Fig. 4, tea-colored Leghorn, 
with white plume. 


Fig. 5. 





Fig. 7.—A second style of shell cache peigne. 
The shell in this instance is of very delicate 

Fig. 5.—Riding-hat, small round crown and crinoline straw, with a border of black lace 
brim, tea-colored Dunstable straw; flowing curving to a point on top of the head. Blush 
white plume. roses each side the face. 








EMBROIDERY FOR A CHEMISE. 
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SCREEN FOR A JAM OR MARMALADE POT, 


BY MES. 


MTN MATT 


i th IN HT TE 


Muteriale.—One reel No. 8, and two reels No. 20 cotton ; 
Nos. 3 and 4 hook. 

For tHe Stem anp VEINS oF THE LEAVES.— 
Take the No. 8 cotton and No. 3 hook; make 
14 ch, turn back, work 13 de; 16 ch, turn 
back, work 15 de; 18 ch, turn back, work 17 
dc; 16 ch, turn back, work 15 dc; 14 ch, turn 








WARREN. 


back, work 13 dc; de into the first de of the 
first 14 ch (this unites in a circle) ; 37 ch, turn 
back, work 16 de; 4 ch de into the same loop 
as the last de, one de in each successive loop 
for 8 times; 9 ch, de in second loop from that 
on hook; 9 ch, de in same dc; 6 ch, de in 
second loop from that on hook; 9 ch, de in 
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same dc; 8 ch, turn back, work de back to the 
5 veins of leaf; draw the cotton to the back, 
tie it securely, and fasten off. Make 6 of these 
skeletons of leaves and stems. 

For tHe Grapzs.—With No. 20 cotton and 
No. 4 hook, make 9 ch, very tightly unite into 
first loop (this forms a small circle) ; under this, 
work 3 ch de u 9 ch; repeat this 10 times 
more. There must be no fastening off till the 
grape is completed. 

Next row.—3 ch de u 3 ch; 3 ch de u same; 
repeat (this row increases double). 

Seven next rows.—3 ch de u 3 ch; repeat. 

Last row.—2 ch instead of 3. This finishes 
one grape, which is formed of 10 rows. Fasten 
off the cotton securely. Now make two more 
grapes the same size; then 3 more, but with 
only 9 chs of 3, and count only six rows from 
the increased one. 

Lastly: Make two more, but with 7 chs of 
3, and count but 4 rows from the increased 
one. Thus, the bunch is formed of 8 grapes ; 
sew on the wrong side, for the space of 3 or 4 
chs of 2, a large and middle-sized grape to- 
gether very neatly and strongly ; then a large, 
a middle-sized, and a smal! grape, each in 
succession ; now sew the two on the left hand 
interstices (formed by the sewing) of the three 
grapes ; now sew two middle-sized and a small 
grape together; sew these into the inter- 
stices on the right hand side of the former 
three grapes, so that the smaller grape comes 
in a point at the end of the bunch; but, ob- 
serve that the shape of the bunch must be 
like that in the engraving. 

To Work tHe Leaves.—Commence with the 
20 cotton at that vein of the leaf where the 
stem terminated; dc in Ist dc * 3 ch de in every 
alternate stitch up to point, 3 ch de in next 
stitch ; 3 ch de in every alternate stitch down 
for 6 times; then dc in lst de of next vein, 
without chs ; and repeat the same also over 
the remaining veins, only that will be more 
than 6 chs of 3 in 3 next veins ; when finished, 
turn on reversed side; 3 ch de u every 3 ch, 
making 3 ch de u same 3 at every point, and 
at the termination de into next vein without 
making 3 ch between; work altogether 4 rows 
in this way all around the veins. At the end 
of the 4th row de into 5th de of stem; 5 ch 
turn on reverse side; de u 3 ch; now work 5 
ch de u every 3 ch to the point of Ist vein ; 
unite into the end of stem in which the 2 chs 
of 9 are. Now 5 ch de u every 3 ch round all 
the veins, omitting the ‘‘5 ch dc in same,”’ at 
each point, and making only 2 ch instead of 5 
in the last 3 chain at the bottom of each vein, 





and contract as on the 4 former rows. At the 
termination of this row de into 6th dc of stem, 
and fasten off. 

When the stem is united into the Ist vein 
of leaf sew on to the smallest grape at the 
pointed end of the bunch, and the next grape 
into the point of next vein. Make another 
leaf, and sew the stem and vein as in engrav- 
ing. Also in the stem sew the lst 9 ch and 4 
ch together. 

For tHe Cenrre.—Take the No. 8 cotton and 
No. 3hook; make 135 ch very tight and unite ; 
work 3 rounds of de 3 ch (this reckons as 1 1) ; 
2 more 1; * 3 ch, miss 3 loops; 3 1; repeat 
from *, There will be 3 1 at the end of round, 
which is of no consequence. 

A row of de, but increasing 15 stitches more. 
Tie on No. 20 cotton; use No. 4 hook; make 
5 ch de in every 3d stitch, thus making 50 chs 
of 5. 

2d row.—3 ch 5 lu5d ch; 3 chdeu5 ch; re- 
peat; end with 3ch de u 5ch. There must 
be 25 groups of | stitches. 

3d.—5 ch de u3ch; Tchdceu3 ch; repeat; 
end with 5 ch de u 5. 

4th—3 ch 71u7ch; 3chdeu5; 5chdcu 
same 5; repeat; end with 3 ch de u 3 ch. 

5th.—7 ch deu3ch; 3ch deu5d; 5chdeu 
same for twice; 3 ch de u3ch; repeat; end 
with 2d 5 ch de u 5. 

6th.—3 ch T1luTch; 3chdceu5; 3chdcu 
next 5; repeat; end with 3 ch de u 2d 5 ch. 

7th.—5 ch de u3ch; 7Tchdeu3; 5chdcu 
3 ch; repeat; end with 5 ch de u 3 ch. 

8th.—-3 ch 9luTch; 3chdceu5ch; 5chde 
usame; 3chde u5ch; 5ch de u same; re- 
peat ; end with 5 ch de u 5. 

9th.—5 ch de u 3 ch; 7 ch de u next 3 ch; 5 
ch deu5; 3chdcew5; repeat; end with 5 ch 
de u 3 ch. 

10th.—3 ch 91 u7Tch; 3chdeu 5; 5chde 
u5; repeat; end with 5 ch de u 5. 

11th.—3 ch dec u3ch; *7ch deu3ch; 5ch 
de usame 3ch; 5ch dceu next 3ch; 5 ch dceu 
same ; repeat from*; end with 5 ch dc u same 
ch. 

12th.—3 ch 91u7ch; 3chdcu5; 5chdceu 
5; repeat; end with 5 ch de u 5. 

13th.—5 ch dec u 3ch; 7 ch dcu next 3; 5ch 
dc u5; 5 ch de u same 5; repeat; end with 5 
ch de u 5. 

14th.—9 lu 7 ch; 3chdeu5; 5chdeu5 for 
twice 3 ch; repeat ; end with 5 ch de u 3. 

15th.—7 ch de u 3; 5 chde u each 3and 5ch 
for 3 times ; repeat ; end with 5 ch de u 3 ch. 

16th.—9 1 u 7 ch; 5 ch de uw 5 ch for 3 times, 
5 ch; repeat; end with 5 ch dc u 5. 
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17th.—7 ch dou5; 5chdeu53 times more; 
repeat. 

18th.—9 lu 7 ch; 5ch deu 53 times 5 ch; 
repeat. 

To Jom tHE Borper.—De into the end of 
stem of the grape which is joined between the 
two large grapes; 8 ch 11 in3d loop; 5 ch11 
in 3d loop for 7 times more ; 5 ch de on point 
of 9 ch; 5 ch 11 in loop at bottom of 9 ch; 5 
ch 11 in 3d loop for twice; 5 ch de into 2d 
grape, and fasten off. When all the stems are 
finished off in this way dc into the grape a little 
above the 8 ch; make 4ch 11u 8 and 5ch for 
12 times; then 5 ch de above the de in grape ; 
turn on reverse side; make 3 ch de in every 
5, 4, and 8 ch13 times ; 3 ch, fasten into grape 
a little above the last de in grape; fasten off. 

To each 5 of the group of 1 stitches in the 
centre must be placed one bunch of grapes 
and one leaf; turn on the wrong side, pin the 
centre and border together in equal divisions, 
and with needle and 20 cotton sew the border 
and centre together very thickly, taking care 
to sew every 5 ch and the grapes very thickly 
at the edge. Place the screen on a table, put 





the jam pot in it, draw the screen up to the 
rim, place the jam pot on a cheese plate, let 
the screen fall gracefully over. 





BONBON BASKET. 
(See blue plate in front of Book.) 


Ovr bonbon basket is extremely pretty, and 
yet very easy to produce. It is made of plaited 
straw of almost any of the sorts which are 
used for bonnets, and sewn together exactly 
in the same way. This foundation is ex- 
tremely simple, it being the decoration which 
gives its ornamental character to the basket. 
This is composed of a few artificial poppies, 
blue corn-flowers, and barley mingled to- 
gether, and sewn on all round the rim. The 
handle is also formed of straw, set on with a 
little bow of red and blue ribbon, the colors of 
the poppy and the corn-flower. These baskets, 
being filled with a selection of their own taste- 
ful articles, have a pretty effect on the dessert- 
table, and add much to the general effect. 





DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S PATENT BALMORAL SKIRT. 


Tae Balmoral combines 
both the hoop and colored 
skirt noticed in one of our 
previous numbers as having 
been adopted by Queen Vic- 
toria, and now fashionable 
in our large cities. The ma- 
terial is woollen, red and 
black in graduated stripes, 
manufactured expressly for 
the use of Messrs. Douglas 
& Sherwood. This peasant 
jupe is very pretty. 
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Materials.—One gross rings of the smallest size, such 
that are sold for small bag rings, or such that steel purse 
tassels have. The engraving will give the size of ring. One 
bunch steel beads, No. 6; one and a half yard of very fine 
black silk twist; a skein of fine black silk ; one yard black 
lute-string ribbon, five inches wide, and a little paste. 


Cover the rings with the twist in button- 
hole stitch, fastening each off neatly ; when 
all but 6 are covered, sew them together, 16 
rings in a row, and 11 rings deep (the needle 
ean be slipped round each ring); but to con- 
nect the sewing at each joining, slip 3 beads 
on the needle and sew them tightly down (o0b- 
serve the engraving for this); take two pieces of 
stiff writing-paper, nearly eleven inches long, 
or one inch shorter than double the length of 
the rings, and nearly as deep as the 11 rings 
are. Cover each piece with silk, by pasting 
the silk on the paper, turning the edges over 
the paper; when dry, crease the centre, and 
paste the two pieces together. Now turn over 


A NOTE OR CARD CASE IN COVERED RINGS. 





and crease well the two ends, two and a half 
inches in depth; these form a portion of the 
pockets. Now cut two gores rather more than 
one and a half inch at the top, tapering toa 
point at the bottom; these gores must be two 
and a half inches in length, and have the 
selvage side at the widest part. Open the two 
sides of the covered paper with a penknife, to 
admit the edge of gore; with a camel’s-hair 
brush paste the edges of the paper (not the 
gore), place the gores neatly in; lay the whole 
flat on a table, place a flat board on the work, 
then a weight. When dry, brush over the 
rings at the back with a little paste, lay them 
flat and even on the silk ; press this also with 
a weight, and when this is dry, with needle 
and silk just catch the rings round the edge, 
to prevent the rings slipping from the silk. 
This is an exquisite little case, and admi- 
rably adapted for disposal at fancy fairs. 
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FRENCH DINNER NAPKIN RING. 





Tue Dinner Napkin Ring having been pro- 
duced and reproduced in every possible shape 
and way by means of running through the 
changes of the O. P. beads, it began to be high 
time that something new should make its ap- 
pearance, and we have therefore much pleasure 
in introducing a little novelty which has just 
arrived from Paris. Unlike those formed of 
the above-named beads, which have a ten- 
dency to cut, and have no fixed shape, this 
new article is firm, and likely to prove much 
more durable. It is made on a wire frame- 
work which must be purchased. This consists 





of five rings formed into one. To commence, 
take knitting cotton and wind the rings round 
and round, until they are well and regularly 
covered, and their thickness is sufficiently in- 
creased to correspond with our illustration. 
This being done, take some strings of white 
crystal seed beads, and wind these in the same 
manner, until every part of the under cotton 
is entirely concealed. After this, take the 
smallest size of the white seed bead, and some 
colored beads of the same size. Thread two 
white and one colored, and stretch the strings 
thus formed, at regular intervals, across the 
inner circles of the frame-work. Then cross 
these the contrary way, taking two white and 
passing the needle through the colored bead 
already thread on the first lines, so making 
these the centres of each diamond. 

As it is necessary that each Dinner Napkin 
Ring should have its own distinct mark for the 
sake of personal ownership, a set formed as 
we have said, chiefly of the white beads, but 
each ring of a different color, produces a pretty 
effect, as well as meeting the necessity of every 
member of a family knowing their own at a 
glance. Thus, white and blue, white and 
green, white and ruby, white and amber, 
white and purple, and white and chocolate 
produce half a dozen rings of a pretty variety. 
If more should be required the diversity is 
very great. Those ladies who desire greater 
strength of color can easily reverse these in- 
structions, making the large portion of tle 
beads the colored, and the small part the 
white. 





EMBROIDERY FOR INFANTS’ CLOTHING 
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WATCH-POWKET, 


Materials.—Crochet thread, No. 50 and No. 4; and two 
yards of narrow amber or rose-color satin ribbon. 

MAKE a round foundation of eight stitches. 

lst round.—2 long, 2 chain, 2 long worked in 
one stitch, miss 1, 1 chain; repeat three more 
times. 

2d.—2 long, 2 chain, 2 long worked in the 
space formed by the 2 long stitches, 2 chain, 
2 long in the 1 chain, 2 chain; repeat three 
more times. 

3d.—2 long, 2 chain, 2 long, as before, 2 
chain, 2 long in the first chain and 1 long, 3 
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chain, 2 long in the second long and chain, 3 
chain ; repeat. 

4th.—2 long, 2 chain, 2 long, as before, 5 
chain, 2 long, 3 chain, 1 double crochet in the 
eentre chain; 3 chain, 2 long, 5 chain; re- 
peat. 

5th.—-2 long, 2 chain, 2 long, as before, 5 
chain, 2 long on the last chain and first long, 
5 chain, 1 double crochet in centre of chain, 5 
chain, 2 long in last long and first chain, 5 
chain; repeat. 

Continue working thus, increasing the num- 
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ber of sections of 5 chains in each round for 
ten more rounds. 

Work one round in double crochet, one 
round 1 double long, 2 chain, miss 2, and finish 
with the following edge :— 


. Edge. 
1st round.—Chains of 5, united to every al- 
ternate stitch. 
2d.—4 long in 2 centre stitches ef chain, 5 
chain, 1 double crochet in centre of next chain, 
5 chain ; repeat. 
3d.—2 long above 2 centre long, 7 chain, 1 





double crochet in double crochet, 7 chain; 
repeat. 

The front is now completed. Work the 
back in a similar manner, but omitting the 
edge on two sides, which are sewed to two cor- 
responding sides of front to form a pocket ; 
the other half of front is folded over, as in il- 
lustration, the edge of lace being on a line with 
the round of double long stitches. Pass rib- 
bon through the spaces formed by double long 
stitches, and place small rosettes, as in illus- 
tration. 





WORK FOR CHILDREN. 
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THE WHATNOT. | 
(See engraving, page 10.) 

Tue Whatnot consists of | 
three trays, orshelves, with | 
a narrow upright border, of 
which our illustration will | 
furnish the best idea. They 
are arranged to hang one | 
over the other, being all 
suspended by means of one | 
set of cords. These trays | 
are of light wood, each being 
rounded at the corners. 
They are usually lined with 
cloth or German velvet. 

The border of beadwork 
is worked on fine canvas. 
The outline of all its parts 
is traced in with beads of 
chalk-white, and all the in- 
teriors are of transparent 
white. The veins of the 
leaves and the tendrils are 
in gold beads, as is also the 
spot in each berry. The 
ground is a light, bright, 
opaque blue. The little 
marginal edge is of black 


and gold. 
The fringe which hangs 


DIAGRAM OF OPERA CLOAK. 


(See engraving, page 9.) 





FRONT OF HOOD 








down from each part of the 
treble tier, below the bead 
border, is formed of gold 
and blue, the lower part of 
each loop being in gold, and 
its upper part in blue. 
These loops being thread of 
regularly graduated lengths, 
each is twisted round its 
next neighbor, much to the 
improvement of the general 
effect. 

The three different parts 
of the Whatnot being all 
complete, they are put to- 
gether in the following man- 
ner: Four small rings are attached to each of 
the trays, two in the front, two in the back, 
in the places indicated in our engraving. In 
the fronts of the bottoms of the trays, in a 
line with the two front rings, a hole must be 
pierced, and through this hole a silk cord 
must be passed, first through the hole, then 
through the ring, and so on to the top, the 
distances being regulated by knots in the cord, 
and a tassel, either of beads or silk, being left 














BACK OF HOOD 


suspended from each ring, in the front of the 
beadwork. 

Ladies who do not wish to undertake quite 
so much work, may, with exactly one-third of 
the trouble, produce a more simple, but still 
very elegant article formed only of one tray, 
but in every other respect following the in- 
structions we have given. This is an equally 
fashionable article, although we have preferred 
to give the more elaborate and richer form. 
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BOUDOIR BAG. 
(See engraving, pages 6, 7.) 


Tue Boudoir Bag is one of the class of arti- 
cles which, having teen for a time superseded, 
is again returning into fashion. The form we 
have given is novel, and, when completed, 
will be found to have an elegant effect. 

In commencing the work, two pieces of card- 
board must be cut of the exact form of the 
ornamental front, as it appears in our illus- 





tration, together with two pieces of velvet, 
just so much longer as to wrap over their 
edges. Our design is then to be worked on 
the velvet in gold thread, the outer portion of 
the pattern being done continuously, and then 
the inner portion, so that the centre line is 
not crossed by the gold thread. This being 
done, the velvets are to be carefully stretched 
over the cardboard, and are then ready for 
use. 





DIAGRAM OF OPERA CLOAK. 


(See engraving, page 9.) 
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ORNAMENTAL QUILTING. 








Tuese designs are to be marked out in the material, and then neatly run to form the pattern. 
On patchwork it shows but little, and looks much prettier on an article of one color. 
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eceipts, €e. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS. 


Ovr lady subscribers will, we are sure, not find fault 
with us when they find the whole of the receipt depart- 
ment in this and the next number, and probably a part 
of the September, devoted entirely to receipts for preserv- 
ing. A portion of them we published last year; but we 
have added many new ones. Besides, this year we have 
at least thirty thousand new readers, and to all, these re- 
ceipts, the largest collection ever published, will be valu- 
able. We had to adopt this course, or we could not have 
published the large number of useful receipts in our pos- 
session until the time for preserving had gone by. 





ArTuurR’s Seir-Seatine Cans.—We recommend these 
cans in preference to all others, from actual experience. 
The following is their plan for preserving fruits, and an 
excellent one it is. Any person wanting these cans can 
find them at their manufactory, corner of Tenth and George 
Streets--Arthur, Burnham, & Co. 


Pgacues.—It was found that peaches could readily be 
kept with very slight injury to their flavor. Those pre- 
served by the process described below were certainly bet- 
ter, both in appearance and flavor, than any found in the 
market for sale, as these had evidently been heated a great 
deal more than was necessary. 

Directions.—Take the peaches, either just ripe or fully 
ripe—this does not matter. Pare them, and if you desire 
to preserve them whole, throw them into cold water, as 
they are pared, to prevent them from losing color. When 
everything is ready, place them in the can, adding merely 
as much sugar to each layer as is sufficient to render them 
palatable. Set the can in a vessel containing hot water, 
and allow it to remain in boiling water until the fruit be- 
comes heated through. This will require, if a quart can 
be used, from twenty minutes to half an hour. The tem- 
perature required is about 160° F. But as few housekeep- 
ers have or use a bath thermometer, a very little experi- 
ence will enable them to know the proper temperature 
without the use of this instrument. It is not possible to 
heat the contents of the can in this way above a temper- 
ature of 180°, unless the cover is fastened down, which is 
not necessary, but it is evident that it is desirable to sub- 
ject them to as little heat as possible. When heated suffi- 
ciently, seal at once, by heating the cover, and pressing at 
once firmly into place, and allowing a weight sufficient to 
keep down the cover to remain upon it until the cement 
hardens. The proper temperature of the lid is easily and 
conveniently ascertained by putting a piece of rosin about 
the size of a small pea, on the cover, when it is put upon 
the stove; as soon as the rosin melts, the cover is ready 
to be put in place. This precaution is necessary, as the 
solder, with which the parts of the lid are joined together, 
easily melts. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use sugar in this pro- 
cess, but, as it assists in the preservation of the fruits, they 
can be sealed at a lower temperature than i it is not used. 
As sagar is used to render the fruits palatable, there can 
be no objection to using it when preparing the fruit for 
family use, as it will, in any case, be necessary, and there 
is no reason why the sugar should not be used before the 
can is sealed, as afterwards. 

If soft peaches are preferred, they should be cut up as 
if intended to eaten with cream, and need not be put 
into water. W ready, they should be put into the cans 


— 
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and heated in the manner described above. It is not ne- 
cessary to heat them in the can, but a larger quantity may 
be more conveniently heated together, and put into the 
cans or jars, while hot, and sealed. A flat stewpan, lined 
with porcelain, will be found well adapted to this purpose. 
It must, of course, not be placed directly over the fire, but 
in a vessel of water, which is set directly on the fire. By 
this means, soft peaches may readily and certainly be pre- 
served for winter use, in such condition as scarcely to dif- 
fer at all from the fresh peach. A most delicious dessert 
may thus be secured, much morc readily and at less ex- 
pense, 20d much more palatable, than the ordinary pre- 
serve. This method of preserving fresh peaches was fully 
tested during the last extremely warm summer, and may 
be fully relie? upon. 

Another Way.—A lady of Philadelphia, whose peaches 
keep beautifully, and retain much of their delicious flavor, 
takes half a pound of sugar to each pound of peaches. 
The sugar is put into a preserving kettle, with half a pint 
of water to every pound of sugar, heated and the surface 
skimmed. Into this syrup the peaches, after being pared, 
are placed and boiled ten minutes. The peaches are then 
put into the cans while hot, and immediately sealed up. 

Another Method.—Take firm ripe peaches, force out the 
seed, and fill with fine white sugar. Put in the sun, and 
allow to remain until they are partially dried, but not 
enough to injure materially the natural flavor. Pack 
closely into a can, and seal. Peaches prepared in this way 
are said to be very fine. The method has not been tested, 
and is only suggested to those who may be disposed to try 
it. 

Besides preserving peaches in the fresh state as described, 
it is desirable for some purposes to stew them. This may 
be done in the usual way, and if the fruit is at once 
placed in the cans or jars, and sealed while hot, it will 
keep unchanged for years. 

Orner Froirs.—There is scarcely a doubt that most, if 
not all, other fruits may be kept by following the method 
described for peaches. 

Strawberries and Raspberries contain so large a quan- 
tity of water in proportion to the pulp, that when heated 
in the way described for the peaches, they shrink a great 
deal, and lose their fine flavor to a considerable extent. 
But these fruits may be kept for winter use in much better 
condition than is the case when they are preserved with a 
large excess of sugar, as is common. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Take fine, large strawberries, as fresh 
as they can be obtained, and as free as possible from bruises. 
Prepare a syrup with refined sugar, using as little water 
as possible. If a lump of the sugar is wetted with water 
and placed over a slow fire, it will gradually dissolve, at a 
low heat; to this sugar may be gradually added, until a 
syrup is formed containing very little water. Then put 
the syrup into a flat vessel, lined with porcelain, and as 
soon as it is boiling hot, throw in the strawberries, allow 
them to remain from two to five minutes, take out with a 
strainer, and fill the jar, previously warmed by having 
been placed in hot water; add enough of the syrup to fill 
the spaces between the berries, and seal at once. It is pro- 
bable that strawberries may be preserved in this way in 
the most desirable condition. It is suggested that a still 
better way of preparing the strawberries for sealing will 
be to put with them as much sugar as is desirable, throw 
them into the vessel, after standing an hour, and allow to 
heat as quickly as possible. In this way they will proba- 
bly not shrink so much as when the syrup is made 
first. 

If glass is used, the jars should be set in a dark place, 
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as the strawberries will bleach; if tin is used, and it will 
answer perfectly for this purpose, this precaution is not 
necessary. 

For flavoring ice-cream and custards, the plan pursued 
by an old and skilful southern housekeeper is well worthy 
of attention. By this process, fine ripe strawberries are 
taken and mashed with an equal quantity, by weight, of 
sugar—they are then put into jars or cans, the vessel placed 
in het water, which is allowed te beil until the whole mass 
becomes heated ; about twenty minutes will answer. The 
jar is then sealed, and put away for use. 

Raspberries may be treated in the same manner. 

Cuerrizs.—There are few persons who are not fond of 
pies made of this delicious fruit ; but the enjoyment of this 
luxury is now usually confined to the very short time that 
this fruit is ripening. Nothing is more easy than to pre- 
serve them in such condition as always to be at hand for 
this purpose. Let them simply be stewed with as much 
sugar as would be used if they were intended for present 
use for pies, and seal up, while hot, in the tin cans. It is 
only necessary to keep them over the fire long enough to 
allow them to become heated thoroughly, and to be sure 
that the sugar has penetrated them. 

Fresh sTeEwED Fruits.—Plums, cherries, blackberries, 
peaches, pears, and all kisds of fruits, may be kept in these 
vessels if simply stewed as for the table. It will only be 
necessary to stew the fruit, adding the amount of sugar 
required to make it palatable; fill up the vessel with the 
hot fruit, and seal at once. 


REYBOLD’s PLAN FoR Preservine Peacnes.—Three and 
a half pounds of sugar to one gallon of pump water; 
make a syrup, and let it get cold; fiil the can with fruit, 
and pour in the cold syrup; set the can in water, and let 
it come to a boil; boil briskly for three minutes, and then 
seal. 


GENERAL Directions FoR Preservina.—Perhaps at the 
present season a few general hints on preserving, for the 
use of a young housewife, may not be unacceptable. Se- 
veral of the directions may appear needless; but there 
may be some inexperienced persons to whom they may be 
beneficial. 

1. Let everything used for the purpose be clean and dry; 
especially bottles. . 

2. Never place a preserving-pan flat on the fire, as this 
will render the preserve liable to burn to, as it is called; 
that is to say, to adhere closely to the metal, and then to 
barn; it should always rest on a trevet, or on the lower 
bar of the kitchen range. 

3. After the sugar is added to them, stir the preserves 
gently at first, and more quickly towards the end, without 
quitting them until they are done; this precaution will 
prevent their being spoiled. 

4. All preserves should be perfectly clear from the scum 
as it rises. 

5. Fruit which is to be preserved in syrup must first be 
blanched or boiled gently, until it is sufficiently softened 
to absorb the sugar; and a thin syrup must be poured on 
it at first, or it will shrivel instead of remaining plump 
and becoming clear. Thus, if its weight of sugar is to be 
allowed, and boiled to a syrup, with a pint of water to the 
pound, only half the weight must be taken at first, and 
this must not be boiled with the water more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes at the commencement of the process. 
A part of the remaining sugar must be added every time 
the syrup is reboiled, unless it should be otherwise directed 
in the receipt. 

6. To preserve both the true flavor and the color of fruit 








in jams and jellies, boil them rapidly until they are well 
reduced, before the sugar is added, and quickly afterwards, 
but do not allow them to become so much thickened that 
the sugar will not dissolve in them easily, and throw up 
its scum. In some seasons the juice is so much richer than 
in others that this effect takes place almost before one is 
aware of it; but the drop which adheres to the skimmer, 
when it is held up, will show the state it has reached. 

7. Never use tin, iron, or pewter spoons or skimmers for 
preserves, as they will convert the color of red fruit into 
a dingy purple, and impart, besides, a very unpleasant 
flavor. , 

8. When cheap jams or jellies are required, make them 
at once with loaf sugar, but use that which is well refined 
always for preserves in general. It isa false economy to 
purchase an inferior kind, as there is great waste from it 
in the quantity of scum which it throws up. 

9. Pans of copper or bell-metal are the proper utensils 
for preserving fruit. When used, they must be scoured 
bright with sand. Tinned pans turn and destroy the color 
of the fruit that is putintothem. A stewpap made of iron, 
coated with earthenware, is very nice for preserving. 


Ketries FOR MAKING PrEsERVES.—These should be 
broad, and not very deep, with a handle at each side; there 
should be a closely-fitting cover. To preserve in very 
small quantities, a small kettle is requisite. Jelly bags of 
fine cambric are as good as any; these may be made like 
a lady’s reticule, with a string by which to close the top, 
and suspend it whilst dripping. Strawberries, raspber- 
ries, cherries, currants, or any other red fruit, should have 
double refined sugar, since with brown sugar the color of 
the fruit and that of the sugar combined make a dingy 
reddish-brown, which is not pleasing to the eye; neither 
will it answer for green fruit. Summer fruits require 
more care to keep than those done later. A cool dark clo- 
set is the best place to keep preserves. .Small glass jars, 
or wide-mouthed bottles, are best for liquid preserves. The 
best white earthenware, or stone-china small jars, are good. 
Pint tumblers of common glass, or earthenware pots, are 
proper for jellies, marmalade, or jam. Glass jars may first 
be covered with tissue-paper, and fastened against the jar 
with a little sugar boiled in water, and then tight-fitting 
tin covers put on. Glass bottles should first be corked 
tight, then dipped into coarse sealing-wax melted. Jellies, 
jam, &e. may be secured by first pressing a piece of tissue- 
paper, fitting the top of the glass closely upon it; then 
wet another piece with sugar boiled to candy; paste it 
over the top of the tumbler, and over that put a third 
piece ; this will perfectly secure them. Large jars may 
be secured in the same manner, putting several pieces of 
tissue-paper, and securing them each separately with the 
melted sugar or candy ; and over this a close-fitting cover 
may be put, or a bladder tied over; this last precaution is 
not necessary. Glass is best for keeping preserves, as it 
may then be examined without opening the jars. Should 
a thick mould appear on the top of preserves, it must not 
be disturbed, as it is no evidence of spoiling, but will ra- 
ther serve to keep them. Foam or frothiness is the sign 
of fermentation; and as soon as it is perceived, turn the 
preserves from the jar or pot into a preserving-kettle, and 
set it over a gentle fire; take off the skim or foam as it 
tiews; when no more rises, take out the fruit with a skim- 
mer, and, having washed the jar with cold water, and 
perfectly dried it at the fire, put in the fruit; give the sy- 
rup one more boil; skim it, and put it in a piteher to set- 
tle; when nearly cold, pour it carefully over the fruit, 
leaving whatever sediment there may be at the bottom. 
When perfectly cold, cover them as at fi 
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To Keep Preserves.—Apply the white of an egg, with 
a suitable brush, to a single thickness of white tissue-pa- 
per, with which cover the jar’, overlapping the edges an 
inch ortwo. When dry, the whole will become as tight 
as a drum. 

To Ciartry Sv¢aR For PREsERVING.—Pat into a pre- 
eerving-pan as many pounds of sugar as you wish; to each 
pound of sugar put half a pint of water, and the white of 
an egg to every four pounds; stir it together until the 
sugar is dissolved; then set it over a gentle fire; stir it 
occasionally, and take off the scum as it rises. After a 
few boilings-up, the sugar will rise so high as to run over 
the side of the pan; to prevent which, take it from the fire 
for a few minutes, when it will subside, and leave time for 
skimming. Repeat the skimming until a slight scum or 
foam only will rise; then take off the pan, lay a slightly 
wetted napkin over the basin, and then strain the sugar 
through it. Put the skimmings into a basin; when the 
sugar is clarified, rinse the skimmer and basin witha glass 
of cold water, and put it to the scum, and set it by for 
common purposes. 

To Preserve Froits witout Sugar or Vine@ar.—At 
a meeting of the Horticultural Society, Mr. Lovejoy, but- 
ler to J. Thorne, Esq., of Mawbey House, South Lambeth, 
obtained a medal for preserving damsons, greengage plums, 
gooseberries, rhubarb, cherries, black and red currants, 
raspberries, and mulberries—all without sugar or vinegar. 
The specimens exhibited were as plump and transparent 
as when first gathered. They were preserved as follows: 
Pick the fruit from the stalks; put them into the bottles. 
Put one drachm of alum into four gallons of boiling water ; 
let it stand till it is cold; then fill the bottles with this 
liquor, bung them tight, put them into a copper of cold 
water and heat to 176 degrees ; and then tie them over with 
bladder and seal them. 


PRESERVING Fruir BY HERMETICALLY SeaLine.—Mrs. 
Bateman gives the following directions in the Ohio Culti- 
cdor :— 

First, select good fresh fruits or vegetables; stale and 
fermented articles can never be preserved. Vegetables de- 
composing quickly, such as green corn, green peas, aspa- 
ragus, should be preserved within six hours after being 
picked, particularly in hot weather. Berries always with- 
in twenty-four hours. Peaches, quinces, pears, apples, 
should be peeled, and the seeds removed before preserving. 

Vegetables should be partially cooked first—such as 
corn, peas, and tomatoes should be boiled a half hour; 
asparagus a quarter hour. To the vegetables, add a half 
pint of the water they are cooked in, to the quart. 

Fill the can with ripe fruit, adding, if desired, a little 
sugar—simply enough to render the fruit palatable, and 
set in a vessel of water (water or cold). Let the water 
boil, and continue boiling until the fruit is well heated 
through—say for half an hour. Direction has been given 
to simply let the water boil, but such direction is defective, 
as at this time the fruit in the centre of the vessel will be 
scarcely warmed. Should the vessel be then sealed, fer- 
mentation will take place. The heat must thoroughly pe- 
netrate the contents of the vessel.” As soon as the fruit is 
sufficiently heated, seal the can, and the work is done. 

Another way is to make a syrup of two pounds of sugar 
for every six pounds of fruit, using half a pint of water 
for every pound of sugar. Skim the syrup as soon as it 
boils, and then put in your fruit, and let it boil ten minutes. 
Fill the cans, and seal up hot. Some make a syrup of half 
a pound of sugar to every pound of fruit—and some use 
only a quarter of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit— 
while some use @ sugar at all. 





To keep peaches, pare and cut them up. If thrown into 
cold water, they will retain their firmness and color. Heat 
them in the cans as above—or boil them ten minutes in a 
syrup. In this way, strawberries, raspberries, cherries, 
plams, peaches, &c. &c., may be kept for any length of 
time, in the same condition that they were sealed up, with 
their favor unchanged. For small fruit, it is best to make 
a syrup without water, and boil the fruit in it for only a 
few minutes. 

Tomatoes should be boiled and the skins taken off, and 
then placed in a kettle and brought to a boil, and kept so 
while filling the cans. 

STRAWBERRY JAM, OR MARMALADE.—Pick ripe straw- 
berries free from every hull; put three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar for every pound of fruit; crush them together to 
a smooth mass; then put it ina preserving-kettle over a 
gentle fire; stir it with a wooden or silver spoon until it is 
jelly-like and thick ; let it do slowly for some time, then 
try some on a plate; if, when cold, it is like jelly, it is 
enough. Put it in small jars or tumblers, and secure as 
directed. Currant-juice, with a pound of sugar to a pint, 
to four or five pounds of strawberries, and the required 
quantity of sugar, makes the jam very nice. Half a pound 
of sugar for each pound of fruit will make very fine jam, 
or marmalade, which is the same, cooked until it is very 
thick, and reduced: take care that it does not burn. 


To Preserve STRAWBERRIES WHOLE.—Another excellent 
way is to make the syrup boiling hot; and having picked 
fine large strawberries free from hulls (or, if preferred, 
leave them and half an inch of the stem on), pour it over 
them ; let it remain until the next day, then drain it off, 
and boil again; return it hot to the fruit; let them remain 
for another night; then put them into the kettle, and bo'l 
gently for half an hour; cut one in two; if it is done 
through, take them from the syrup with a skimmer, and 
spread them on flat dishes to cool; boil the syrup until 
thick and rich; then put the fruit into glass jars; let the 
syrup cool and settle; then pour it carefully off from the 
sediment over the fruit. 

STRAWBERRIES STEWED FOR TARTs.—Make a syrup of 
one pound of sugar and a teacup of water; add a little 
white of eggs; let it boil, and skim it until only a foam 
rises; then put in a quart of berries free from stems and 
hulls; let them boil till they look clear, and the syrup is 
quite thick. Finish as directed for tarts, with fine puff 
paste. 

STRAWBERRIES PRESERVED.—Strawberries for bottling 
or preserving, except for jam, should be ripe, but not in 
the least soft. Make a syrup of a pound of sugar for each 
pound of fruit. The sugar should be double-refined, al- 
though refined sugar does very well; the only difference 
is in the color of the preserve, which is not so brilliant as 
when done with the other than crushed or loaf-sugar. To 
each pound of sugar put a teacup of water; set it over a 
gentle fire, and stir it until it is all dissolved; when buvil- 
ing hot, put in the fruit, having picked off every hull and 
imperfect berry; let them boil very gently in a covered 
kettle until, by cutting one open, you find it cooked 
through. That will be known by its having the same 
color throughout. Take them from the syrup with a 
skimmer, and spread them on flat dishes, and let them 
remain until cold; boil the syrup until quite thick; then 
let it cool and settle; put the fruit into jars or pots, and 
strain or pour the syrup carefully over, leaving the sedi- 
ment, which will be at the bottom of the pitcher. The 
next day, cover with several papers wet with sugar boiled 
to candy; set them in a cool, airy place. Strawberries 
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keep perfectly well made with seven pounds of sugar to 
ten of fruit; they should be done as directed above, and 
the syrup cooled quite thick. A pint of red currant juice 
and a pound of sugar for it, to the pound of strawberries, 
make this syrup very beautifal. 

To Preserve STRAWBERRIES OR RASPBERRIES, FOR 
Creams OR Icks, WirHouT BorLine.—Let the fruit be ga- 
thered in the middle of a warm day, in very dry weathor; 
strip it from the stalks directly, weigh it, turn it into a 
bowl or deep pan, and bruise it gently; mix with an equal 
weight of fine dry sifted sugar, and put it immediately 
into small, wide-necked bottles; cork these firmly without 
delay, and tie bladders over the tops. Keep them in a 
cool place, or the fruit will ferment. The mixture should 
be stirred softly, and only just sufficiently to blend the 
sugar and the fruit. The bottles must be perfectly dry, 
and the bladders, after having been cleaned in the usual 
way, and allowed to become nearly so, should be moist- 
ened with a little spirit on the side which is to be next to 
the cork. 


To Preserve STRAWBERRIES.—To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries add two pounds of powdered sugar, and 
put them in a preserving-kettle, over a slow fire, till the 
sugar is melted ; then boil them precisely twenty minutes, 
as fast as possible; have ready a number of small jars, 
and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork and seal the jars 
immediately, and keep them through the summer in a cold 
dry cellar. The jars must be heated before the hot fruit is 
poured in, otherwise they will break. 

RASPBERRIES.—These may be preserved wet, bottled, or 
made jam or marmalade of, the same as strawberries. 
Raspberries are very good dried in the sun or in a warm 
oven. They are very delicious stewed for table or tarts. 

To Preserve RASPBERRIES WHOLE.—Take five quarts of 
raspberries, and cull from them about three pints of the 
largest and firmest, and set them aside; put the remainder 
in the preserving-pan, and put them on the fire to extract 
the juice. When they are boiled enough, let them cool, 
and then strain them through a cloth. While they are 
cooling, boil up the sugar in the proportion of one pound 
te one quart of the fruit, and when you have removed the 
scum, and it isa good syrup, throw in your whole rasp- 
berries; let them boil rapidly a few minutes, but be care- 
fal they do not fall to pieces or become ragged. Take them 
out with a skimmer full of holes, and spread them over a 
large dish to cool; then throw into the syrup the juice of 
those you have previously boiled, and let it boil till it is 
nearly a jelly; throw in again the whole fruit, and give it 
a smart boil; then put in your jars hot, and do not cover 
them till cold. 

Raspperry Jam.—Weigh the fruit, and add three-quar- 
ters of the weight of sugar; put the former into a preserv- 
ing-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and let it boil 
very quickly; when the juice has boiled an hour, add the 
sugar, and simmer half an hour. In this way the jam is 
superior in color and flavor to that which is made by put- 
ting the sugar in at first. 

BLACKBERRIES.—Preserve these as strawberries or cur- 
rants, either liquid or jam, or jelly. Blackberry jelly or 
jam is an excellent medicine in summer complaints or 
dysentery ; to make it, crush a quart of fully ripe black- 
berries with a pound of the best loaf-sugar, put it over a 
gentle fire and cook it until thick, then put to it a gill of 
the best fourth-proof brandy, stir it awhile over the fire, 
then put it in pots. 

Biacxserry Srrvp.—Make a simple syrup of a pound 
of sugar to each pint of water, boil it until it is rich and 





thick, then add to it as many pints of the expressed juice 
of ripe blackberries as there are pounds of sugar; put 
half a nutmeg grated to each quart of the syrup; let it 
boil fifteen or twenty minutes, then add to it half a gill of 
fourth-proof brandy for each quart of syrup; set it by to 
become cold, then bottle it for use. A tablespoonful for a 
child or a wineglass for an adult is a dose. 

BLACKBERRY Wine.—The following is said to be an ex- 
cellent receipt for the manufacture of superior wine from 
blackberries: Measure your berries and bruise them, to 
every gallon adding one quart of boiling water. Let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring Occasionally ; 
then strain off the liquor into a cask, to every gallon add- 
ing two pounds of sugar; cork tight, and let stand till fol- 
lowing October, and you will have wine ready for use, 
without any further straining or boiling, that will make 
lips smack as they never smacked, under similar influence, 
before. 

BLACKBERRY AND Wie Corprat.—We avail ourselves 
of the kindness of a friend to publish the following excel- 
lent receipt for making cordial. It is recommended as a 
delightful beverage, and an infallible specific for diarrhea 
or ordinary disease of the bowels :— 

Receipt.—To half a bushel of blackberries, well mashed, 
add a quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of cinna- 
mon, two ounces of cloves. Pulverize well, mix, and boil 
slowly until properly done; then strain or squeeze the 
juice through homespun or flannel, and add to each pint 
of the juice one pound of loaf-sugar. Boil again for some 
time, take it off, and, while cooling, add half a gallon of 
best Cognac brandy. 

Dose.—For an adult, half a gill to a gill; for a child, a 
teaspoonful or more, according to age. 


Currants Preservenv.—Take ripe currants, free from 
stems; weigh them, and take the same weight of sugar ; 
put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; boil the syrup 
until it is hot and clear; then turn it over the fruit; let it 
remain one night; then set it over the fire, and boil gently, 
until they are cooked and clear; take them into the jars 
or pots with a skimmer; boil the syrup until rich and 
thick ; then pour it over the fruit. Currants may be pre- 
served with ten pounds of fruit to seven of sugar. Take 
the stems from seven pounds of the currants, and crush 
and press the juice from the remaining three pounds; put 
them into the hot syrup, and boil until thick and rich; 
put it in pots or jars, and the next day secure as di- 
rected. 

Rep on Waite Corraxt Jam.—Let the fruit be very 
ripe; pick it clean from the stalks; bruise it, and to every 
pound put three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar; stir it 
well, and boil half an hour, then add the’sugar; boil and 
skim. 

Green Corrant Jam.—Weigh equal portions of unripe 
red currants and sugar; set the fruit over the fire, at some 
distance, with a small part of the sugar, breaking the fruit 
a little that the juice may prevent it burning ; stir it con- 
tinually and let it remain for a quarter of an hour, then 
add the rest of the sugar, and boil up for a quarter of an 
hour longer. 

Greencace Jam.—Peel the fruit and divide; take out 
the stones, and blanch the kernels if you wish them added 
to the jam; boil the broken stones and parings in a little 
water till the water is half reduced, and add a little spinach 
juice to color it; then strain it and put in the preserving- 
pan with the fruit; simmer a quarter of an hour; then 
add equal weight of sugar; boil and skim for twenty 
minutes longer. 

















Ehiturs’ Gable. 


OUR LITTLE CHILDREN, SHALL THEY LIVE? 


And thou, my boy, that silent at my knee 

Dost lift to mine thy soft, glad, earnest eyes, 

Filled with the love of childhood and the glee— 

Mine own! whose feelings fresh before me rise, 

Is it not much that I may guide thy prayer, 

And circle thy glad soul with free and healthful air? 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Mepicat science is constantly working for the alleviation 
of human suffering, and seeking the means of prolonging 
human life. So far as regards the adult population of the 
civilized world, the improvement of health and prolonga- 
tion of life are ascertained facts that do honor to the zeal 
and knowledge of the medical profession. 

But infancy has not been cared for as it required, and 
the mortality of children under ten years is only two per 
cent. less than it was fifty years ago. Of 50,000 persons 
dying annually in London, 21,000 are children under that 
age. This frightful record succeeded in arousing the atten- 
tion of some earnest philanthropists in England, and in 
1852 a “Hospital for Sick Children” was established in 
London. Charles Dickens, with his warm-hearted genius, 
described his visit to this hospital in his most winning 
style, which gave increased popularity to the charity. 
Here is a picture :— 

** One of the little patients followed our movements with 
his eyes, with a sad, thoughtful, peaceful look; one in- 
dulged in a big stare of childish curiosity and wonder. 
They had toys strewn upon their counterpanes. A sick 
child is a contradiction of ideas, like a cold summer. But 
to quench the summer in a child’s heart is, thank God! 
not easy. If we do not make a frost with wintry disci- 
pline; if we will use soft looks and gentle words; though 
such a hospital be full of sick and ailing bodies, the light, 
loving spirits of the children will fill its wards with plea- 
sant sounds, contrasting happily with the complainings 
that abound among our sick adults. Suffer these little ones 
to come to such a Christian house, and forbid them not! 
They will not easily forget it. Around the gates of the 
Child’s Hospital at Frankfort hangs a crowd of children 
who have been discharged, lying in wait to pounce with 
a loving word upon any of those who tended them when 
sick. They send little petitions in to the hospital authori- 
ties, to be allowed, as a special favor, to come into the gar- 
den again to play. A child’s heart is soon touched by 
gentle people; and a Child’s Hospital in London, through 
which there should pass yearly eight hundred children of 
the poor, would help to diffuse a kind of health that is not 
usually got out of apothecaries’ bottles.""—Drooping Buds. 


Tus Caripren’s Hosprrat ry ParLapeLpata.—Abont the 
time that the London Child’s Hospital was founded, two 
medical students from Philadelphia were pursuing their 
studies in Paris. These young Americans became inte- 
rested in the subject of children’s diseases, and the efforts 
made on the Continent for their relief. They found that 
hospitals for this most helpless class of patients had been 
established in many of the European cities, and on their 
return to their own country they determined to work in 
this holiest cause of humanity. 

“T have written unto you, young men, because ye are 





strong,” is the language of St. John, the beloved disciple, 
who was himself chosen in his youth. The moral strength 
to which this greatest of the apostles alluded has seldom 
been even imagined by young men ; and those few who have 
ventured on the struggle to do good have had to work under 
discouragements and isolated from the natural companion- 
ship of their age. It is only within a few years that the 
establishment of ‘‘Christian Associations” of young men, 
for moral, religious, and benevolent objects, have become 
a popular feature in our country; the resalt must be good 
and glorious. 

To return to our subject. These two young physicians 

jated with th lves another of like mind, and the 
three, working with love and hope, with hand and heart, 
soon showed the strength that accomplished its purpose. 
Through their efforts a Children’s Hospital has been esta- 
blished in Philadelphia, and we have before us the Reports 
for 1856-7. The number of patients admitted during these 
two years is about one hundred and fifty, and only three 
have died; while out-door relief has been administered to 
nine hundred little helpless invalids, whom their poor 
parents had not the means of making comfortable. 

Is not this a great and good work? and the young men 
who have devised and done it, are they not strong in those 
most heroic of manly virtues, the power of relieving the 
helpless, and giving aid and comfort to hopeless sufferers? 

We consider this very interesting subject not addressed 
to the citizens of Philadelphia only because the institution 
is established here: we would like to awaken the feelings 
of parents from the North to the South, from the East to 
the West, and see our whole country take part in this Chris- 
tian effort to save little children from painful sufferings 
and a premature grave! 

The heart of woman should respond warmly to such 
tender benevolence as has been manifested in this disinte- 
rested charity, and we are sure our half million of readers 
will keep the names of these benefactors of little children 
in their memories of noble deeds, and we hope that sub- 
stantial aid to the “‘ Children’s Hospital’’ may be the result 
of their sympathy. Though time and money have been 
freely given by those who have established the hospital, 
still, to give the plan the development of which it is capable, 
larger fands are now needed. The size of the house musi 
be increased, the number of beds must be greater. Many 
a poor sickly babe has to be excluded because the limited 
income of the hospital is insufficient to make another pa- 
tient comfortable. Perhaps that excluded child would 
afford a study for some infantile ailment, by the investiga- 
tion of which thousands of baby lives might be saved! 
Such considerations as these should awaken the feelings of 
parents, and arouse the liberality of those whose means 
afford such indulgence. 

Who can fail to be interested in enlarging the bounds of 
knowledge which is to save our darlings from disease, 
from pain, from the grave! It is very well known that 
the methods successful in treating grown-up patients are 
often vainly tried with these little creatures, from whose 
imperfect accents or mournful wailings we can gather that 
they suffer, but not how or where they are affected. Close 
observation, much experience, and the opportanity of 
watching every phase of infantile disease can be obtained 
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nowhere to anything like the extent those physicians pos- 
sess who, in an institution devoted to children, have the 
daily and hourly inspection and care of every form of 
malady. And we do not hesitate to believe, and to say, 
that beyond the Mississippi, beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
many a mother may see bloom restored to the pale cheek 
of her infant, and health reviving in his limbs, from plans 
learned in the “‘ Philadelphia Children’s Hospital.” 

Asa charity, we think there is scarcely one that com- 

mends itself more feelingly to the public. To soothe the 
pangs of helpless infancy, to give comforts to little inno- 
cents perishing from neglect, ignorance, and poverty, ap- 
pear among the most unalloyed of human efforts to do 
good, 
A sick baby cannot be an impostor. In relieving it we 
have neither to dread vice nor ingratitude. Wemay throw 
forth our best feelings without fear of a cold check, from 
the unworthiness of the recipient. 

From the Report of the “‘ London Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren,” we learn that last year they had over twelve hun- 
dred subscribers, Queen Victoria’s name heading the list 
with a gift of $500—the subscriptions and donations amount- 
ing in all to nearly $40,000 for the year. 

Will not the generous people of America contribute at 
least $50,000 as a fund to enlarge and perfect the ‘“Chil- 
dren’s Hospital” in Philadelphia, so that it may become 
the model from which similar noble institutions may be 
formed in all our chief cities? 


POETRY WORTH GOLD. 


In our last number we gave “‘ Hints for Poets,” and pro- 
mised illustrations of real poetry as examples for our young 
and enthusiastic lovers of the muse. We are rejoiced to 
see that the taste for what is significantly styled ‘‘spas- 
modic poetry” is fast disappearing in the critical journals 
of Great Britain, and we give the following from the 
Edinburgh Review as sanctioning our own views of true 
poetry :— 

“The ‘Angel in the House’ is a tale in verse, the hero of 
which sings the wooing and winning of his bride. The 
interest of the poem is studiously rendered independent of 
vicissitudes: the merit of it consists entirely in its careful 
and ingenious execution. Such a mode of treatment, while 
it increases the difficulty of the performance, in proportion 
as it foregoes the excitements derived from romantic adven- 
ture, is doubtless necessitated by the author's desire to 
illustrate ordinary, not exceptional, modern life. This 
necessity has been turned, like difficulties of position or 
material in the hands of a real architect, to no small ac- 
count. Renouncing the stimulus of curiosity, the poet has 
derived the interest of his work from higher sources—the 
philosophic analysis of the affections, and a descriptive 
power equally harmonious and vivid. The structure of 
the poem divides itself into two classes of compositions, 
the former entitled Preludes, and consisting of meditations 
on life and character, the latter of a series of descriptive 
Pictures. 

“The narrative opens with a description of the return 
of its hero to an abode which, in earlier times, had been 
occasionally his home :— 

‘Once more I came to Sarum close, 
With joy half memory, half desire, 
And breathed the sunny air that rose 
And blew the shadows o’er the spire, 
And tossed the lilac’s scented blooms, 
And swayed the chestnut’s thousand cones, 
And filled my nostrils with perfumes, 
And shaped the clouds in waifs and zones, 





And wafted down the serious strain 
Of Sarum bells, when, true to time, 

I reach’d the Dean’s, with heart and brain 
That trembled to the trembling chime.’ 


He finds his old friend— 


*By widowhood more than winters bent, 
But settled in a cheerful mind :’ 


and with him his three daughters, much changed from 
what they were in their childish days. The eldest has 
forgotten prudery, and developed into fearless grace; the 
second, formerly pale, sickly, and wholly absorbed in 
thoughts of the next world, has grown reconciled to this 
one; while the youngest has thrown aside her hoop to 
pursue graver attractions. The picture of the Deanery, 
with its 


* Dim rich lustre of old oak 
And crimson velvet’s glowing gloom, 


is extremely dignified and clerical. 


‘Something that abode endued 
With temple-like repose, an air 
Of life’s kind purposes pursued 
With ordered freedom, sweet and fair. 
A tent pitched in a world not right 
It seemed, whose inmates, every one, 
On tranquil faces bore the light 
Of duties beautifully done, 
And humbly, though they had few peers, 
Kept their own laws, which seemed to be 
The fair sum of six thousand years’ 
Traditions of civility.’ 


** Not without some blundering movements, and a slight 
inclination at first to fix itself on the wrong sister, the 
young man’s love attaches itself to Honoria, the eldest ; a 
fact with which he first becomes acquainted when he finds 
her seated next a certain handsome cousin, who had come 
to take leave before embarking for a cruise in the Levant. 
After a morning call, in which he waiks with his new friends 
about their garden, discusses the flower show and the ball, 
admires the prize pinks and the prize book, counts the 
apricots on a single tree, and feeds the goldfish, the lover 
rides home, and, after settling accounts with his chief 
tenant, whom he finds at his door, whip in hand, and 
ready with soiled bank notes, throws himself on his 
knees, 

* And vowed to love, and prayed to wed, 
The maiden whe had grown so dear.’ 


Her father’s consent is narrated with an amusing partica- 
larity :— 
‘A dear good girl! she'd have 

Only three thousand pounds as yet; 

More by and by.’ 
This sum, with his own fortune of £600 per annum, and a 
small park, wood, and expectations, seems to the lover 
amply sufficient, if we may judge from the following pas- 
sage—one of the many with which the present edition has 
been enriched: it is entitled Life of Life:— 


* What's that which, ere I spake, was gone, 
So joyful and intense a spark, 

That, whilst o’erhead the wonder shone, 
The day, before but dull, was dark ? 

I do not know ; but this I know, 
That, had the splendor lived a year, 

The truth that I some heavenly show 
Did see, could not be now more clear. 
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This know I too: might mortal breath 
Express the passion then inspired, 
Evil would die a natural death, 
And nothing transient be desired ; 
And error from the soul would pass, 
And leave the senses pure and strong 
As sunbeams. But the best, alas! 
Has neither memory nor tongue. 
Those of our readers who have not enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of studying this beautiful poem should obtain it 
forthwith, and then read its sequel, ‘‘The Espousals,"’ 
which, though not quite equal in interest, is still worth 
buying, worth gold—which is more than can be said of 
the mass of spasmodic rhymes. 


HovseHoLD MANAGEMENT IN Germany.—A striking pic- 
ture of kitchen ménage is given by Sibella Jones in her 
‘Sketches of Life in Germany.” She says:— 

“One morning, being up unusually early, and having 
mistaken the hour, I made a sortie from my room to see 
how the world was getting on, and why Yettchen had not 
brought me my coffee; for I had forgotten to wind up my 
watch, and had, therefore, no clue for discovering the hour 
of the day. I knocked gently at the door of the room ad- 
joining my own. All was still; so, receiving no answer, 
I ventured to raise the latch, and peeped in. It was the 
kitchen. Nobody was to be seen; so I advanced a step or 
two, for the purpose of making discoveries as to any pecu- 
liarities in domestic economy or household arrangements. 
The stove was placed in one corner of the room, and re- 
sembled a bright steel table; it was circular, and about 
three feet and a halfin diameter. In this were four or five 
holes, made to receive different-sized copper vessels, with 
covers, and a kettle of the same material, for water. The 
fuel was laid into this stove underneath, and thus the whole 
apparatus was heated, with little expense of coal, cinders, 
or coke, either of which is in frequent use. The arrange- 
ment for cooking, with its beautifully bright stove and 
stewpans, free from all appearance of dust and blacks, 
looked quite a lady-like business; and no wonder that the 
German ladies occupy themselves with the directing and 
overlooking the dressing of their dinners. Soups and ve- 
getables are stewed in these dainty saucepans, and the 
roasting, or braten, as they call it, is only performed by 
placing the meat or poultry in the bottom of one of them, 
with sufficient butter to prevent its burning. It remains 
thus until the underside is a nice brcwn, when it is turned 
and basted, and so on, until each part is well dressed. I 
saw, some time after, a brace of partridges cooked in this 
manner, and they looked quite as tempting as when 
roasted before the fire. The mistress’s constant presence 
in these kitchens has a wonderful and almost fascinating 
effect on the cleanliness, and state of excellent neatness 
and preservation, in which everything is found in their 
kitchens—a matter worthy of imitation at home, where 
the blame of negligence and untidiness of the English mis- 
tress is often laid on the shoulders of her cook, who would 
have been a good, and clean, and trustworthy servant, had 
her employer only performed her share of duty, by keeping 
her up to a diligent performance of her task, and encou- 
raging her by approval when commendation was deserved. 
I will not go so far as to say that these people are consist- 
ently clean; but I never saw an exception, in the case of 
culinary utensils or kitchen apparatus.” 

A Cortrast.—Mrs. Ellis, in her “‘ Letters to the Young 
Women of England,” thus hints at the deficiencies of Eng- 
lish girls in household knowledge:— 





| 


“The truth is, my dear girls, you want, generally speak- 
ing, more liberty and less fashionable restraint ; more kit- 
chen and less parlor; more leg exercise and less sofa ;-more 
making puddings and less piano; more frankness and less 
mock modesty ; more breakfast and less bustle.” 

Which of these two pictures of home life do our Ameri- 
can women resemble? 





Lazy Lapres.—In “A Woman's Thoughts about Wo- 
men,’’ we meet with this true solution of most of the bad 
domestic management in families :— 

“The house-mother has her troubles—ay, be she ever 
so gifted with that blessed quality of taking them lightly 
and cheerfully. It is not pleasant for lazy ladies t~ get 
breakfast over at that regular early hour which alone sets 
a household fairly a-going for the day; nor for unarith- 
metical ladies, who have always reckoned their accounts 
by sixpences, to put down each item and persevere in ba- 
lancing periodically receipts and expenditures; nor for 
weakly, nervous, self-engrossed ladies to rouse themselves 
sufficiently to put their house in order, and keep it so, not 
by occasional spasmodic ‘setting to rights,’ but by general 
methodical overlooking of all that is going on therein 
Yet, unless all this is done, it is in vain to insist on early 
rising, or grumble about waste, or lecture upon neatness, 
cleanliness, and order. The servants get to learn that 
‘ missis is never in time!’ ‘ Missis never knows about any- 
thing.’ She may lecture till she is weary about neatness 
and cleanliness—‘ Just put your head into her room and 
see!’ For all moral qualities, good temper, truth, kind- 
ness, and above all conscientiousness, if these are deficient 
in the mistress it is idle to expect them from servants, or 
children, or any members of the family circle.” 





ScuooLt ror Youne Lapies.—The school of Miss Hale 
was named in our last number, giving the circular in full. 
Now we subjoin the references; and a notice of the ad- 
vantages of the institution will be found in another place. 

References.—Mrs. Emma Willard. Troy, N. ¥.; Mrs. 
Lincoln Phelps, Baltimore, Md.; Henry Vethake, LL. D., 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania ; Charles Hodge, 
D. D., Princeton, N. J.; A. MeGill, D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; 
Prof. Stephen Alexander, LL. D., Princeton, N. J.; Judge 
Hepburn, Carlisle, Pa.; William Bacon Stephens, D. D., 
Philadelphia; William H. Ashurst, Esq., Philadelphia ; 
George A. Wood, Esq., Philadelphia; Louis A. Godey, Esq., 
Philadelphia ; Thomas A. Budd, Esq., Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam J. Duane, Esq., Philadelphia; Richard Ronaldson, 
Esq., Philadelphia ; M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D., Phila- 
delphia; Samuel Nelson, Esq., Geneva, Illinois. 

Address Miss 8. J. Hale, No. 12 Portico Square, Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Tue Hernpon MemoriaL.—We rejoice to find that sym- 
pathy for the widow and daughter of the heroic Herndon 
is still warm in the hearts of our young ladies.« The fol- 
lowing generous subscriptions have been sent us from the 
pupils of the Calhoun Institute, Macon, Mississippi. W. 
R. Poindexter, A. M., is the Principal. 


Miss M. D. Poindexter, $10 
“ Mat. J. Blackwood, 6 
** Ada Brothers, 5 
* Callie Ballard, 6 
“ Augusta Ballard, 5 
* Fannie Q. Poindexter, 5 
* Lou. Poindexter, 5 
** Sue Nelson, 6 
** Mollie Moore, 5 
* E. M. Houston, Waynesville, Georgia, 1 
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Mount Veryow Laprss’ AssoctaTion.—The estate is pur- 
chased: the home and tomb of Washington are secured to 
the people of the United States through the agency of the 
Ladies’ Association. We still want a large number of sub- 
scribers and a liberal amount of gifts to make up the 


purchase-money. We have now only these names to 


record :— 
Mrs. Dr. Newsom, Fairfield, Tenn., $1 
Miss E. M. Houston, Waynesville, Georgia, 1 





To ovr CorREsPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted, and will appear as soon as we have room: 
**Song’”’—* June’ —“ Guardian Angels”—‘‘ The Weeping 
Sowers” —“ The Dying Girl’’—‘ To Y=‘ Seraphina’’— 
and ‘‘ Catch the Sunshine.” 

The following articles are declined: ‘‘ God Bless Thee” — 
‘‘An Indian Tale’—‘‘ Emmy”—‘‘A Myth Explained”— 
** Love’ —** Mount Hood”—‘‘The Moon’’—*“ Lilly Lee” — 
** Lines”—** Vows”—“ Other Lands”—‘‘The Heir”—* A 
Fatal Mistake’”—and ‘‘To my Lost Love.”’ 

We have a number of articles on hand not yet examined. 
‘*To the Sea’’ and ‘‘ Wavertree” will be returned as re- 
q iested, 





Ith Department, 
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POPULAR ERRORS, ETC 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


As the publisher of the Lady’s Book has it in contempla- 
tion to open a “‘ Medical Department for the Homes of the 
People,” we deem it proper to make a few introductory 
remarks on the subjects indicated in the caption of our 
article. It would be an endless task even to enumerate 
tne many delusions that have existed, and that still exist 
in the world, on medical subjects. Instead then of re- 
viewing the dark and misty past, when alchemy and 
amulets, spells and charms held undisputed sway, we will 
briefly notice a few of the principal popular errors of the 
present day. And we regret to say that many of the su- 
perstitious notions above alluded to still linger among a 
large class of uneducated people—that the belief in charms, 
and spells, and magical influences has not entirely passed 
away with the Dark Ages—that many, even in this day of 
light and knowledge, entertain the idea that the practice 
of Medicine is a mysterious kind of witchery controlled by 
lunar influences, and other occult and supernatural agen- 
Yet, while we make this humiliating admission, we 
rejoice to add that the streams of knowledge have already 
penetrated the superficial strata of popular ignorance, 
and that they are beginning to percolate even the dark 
and rocky substratum of religious and medical supersti- 
tion. One of the most encouraging indications of the 
day is to be found in the diffusion of medical knowledge 
through the popular channels of communication. This 
knowledge is no longer confined to a favored few, but its 
elementary branches, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
are beginning to be made a part of common-school and 
collegiate education. Besides this, we have a few respect- 
able journals devoted to popular mredicine, and we trust 
that the day is not far distant when all newspapers and 
magazines will have a Health Department, under the su- 
pervision of a competent physician, to the exclusion of the 
indecent and mendacious patent medicine advertisements 
which now disgrace the columns of so many of our papers. 
And here we would remark that such publications as 


cies, 





these, so far from inculeating useful knowledge, are only 
intended to mislead ; for, if they contain anything besides 
the most unblushing falsehoods, and extravagant recom- 
mendations of some boasted specific, it is some ad captan- 
dum theory adapted to popular errors, and manufactured 
for popular consumption. And the very prevalent belief 
in specifics and panaceas, which is found even among the 
educated and well-informed, doubtless has its origin, to a 
great extent, in the false theories of ignorant and unprin- 
cipled quacks. These are the cause of that credulity and 
gullibility which so often excite our wonder ; this faith in 
specifics and universal remedies, thus fostered, induces 
people to risk their health and lives in the hands of the 
unscrupulous medicasters who flood the land with their 
inert or injurious compounds. Could the unfortunate and 
deluded victim know that all diseases must be treated on 
general principles, and that these principles must be judi- 
ciously adapted to each particular case—could he be con- 
vinced that there is scarcely a specific known to medicine— 
could he be taught these important truths, the unrighteous 
and destructive trade in patent and secret nostrums could 
exist no longer. 

We might notice many other errors; but as some of 
these may properly engage our attention hereafter, we will 
conclude this part of our subject by alluding briefly to one 
more only. This is the very strange but not uncommon 
notion that a person may become a physician by intuitioa— 
that a regular education is of but little use, and that expe- 
rience is an all-sufficient guide. But to say that diseases 
may be successfully treated by intuition, is as absurd as to 
say that the mechanism of a watch may be fully under- 
stood, and all its derangements repaired, by intuition. 
And, as to experience, while we have no disposition to un- 
dervalue it, we must say that the most extensive experi- 
ence, unassisted by sound scientific principles, is nothing 
but empiricism ; and that one who has no general funda- 
mental principles to guide him, will often be like a pilot 
who has lost his reckoning, and steers his vessel without 
chart or compass. 

This very brief review of popular medical errors will 
serve to give some faint idea of the importance of correct 
knowledge on the vitally important subjects of health and 
disease. Need we enlarge then on the second division of 
our article, when it is remembered that health is the great- 
est of all temporal blessings? We will only add a few 
words addressed particularly to women. While the know- 
ledge for which we are contending is highly important to 
all, it is peculiarly so to woman, for on her devolves the 
duty of nursing the sick, while her own peculiar organiza- 
tion subjects her to numerous diseases of the greatest 
gravity and complexity, diseases more often misunder- 
stood and maltreated than any others. Ah! did circum- 
stances justify it, we could give a dark list of the irreme- 
diable injuries inflicted on lovely, helpless, confiding 
woman, by the ignorant and unprincipled. We trust that 
these hints will be sufficient to engage the earnest atten- 
tion of the ladies of America, and induce them properly to 
appreciate our efforts in their behalf. May we then in- 
dulge the pleasing hope that the intelligent readers of the 
Lady’s Book will attentively study the medical depart- 
ment, and that we may often receive words of cheer from 
the mothers, wives, and daughters of our land, in our 
arduous and responsible labors! May we not cherish 
the belief that our precepts will not be disregarded—that 
errors will be dispelled—that truth will be diffused—that 
much pain will be alieviated—that many tears may be 
dried, and that many precious lives may be saved through 
our bumble instrumentality ? 
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Viterarp Mlotices. 


Books By Marit.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher 

From J. B. Lrpprncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LILY WHITE: A Romance. By Edward Goodwin. It 
is very evident that the author is capable of writing a ro- 
mance that would be more worthy of criticism and more 
generally popular than this can be. Writers who are prone 
to exaggerate the truth in order to discolor or to render 
odious the failings even of those in error, are too apt to 
lose the confidence of their readers. Monk Lewis had his 
day, but he is forgotten now, except by some “‘fogies”’ of 
the old school of romauce readers. Price $1 00. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By H. C. Carey. 
In three volumes. Vol. I. Mr. Carey stands in the very 
front rank of political economists ; and he has labored most 
assiduously to harmonize the apparently diverse interests 
of mankind. The present volume treats of—Science and 
its methods; of man, the subject of social science; of in- 
crease in the numbers of mankind; of the occupation of 
the earth; of value; of wealth; of the formation of so- 
ciety ; of appropriation; of changes of matter in place ; and 
of mechanical and chemical changes in the forms of matter. 
Whatever may be the opinion of the reader concerning the 
views which the author has presented, he will not be dis- 
posed to question the ability and earnestness with which 
they are advocated. The work is excellently got up, and 
beautifully printed. Price $2 50. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN HISTORY. (Puwihli- 
cations of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) This 
splendid volume is highly creditable both to authors and 
publishers. Got up with great care, exhibiting much 
learning and research, and embodying information of high 
value to the student of American history, it will receive, 
we doubt not, an appreciation commensurate with its me- 
rits. It is the joint production of several distinguished 
gentlemen, to whose diligence and labor the reader will 
feel much indebted both for the materials they have ga- 
thered, and the skill with which they have put them to- 
gether. This volume contains— 

1. An interesting and most instructive paper read before 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, on the Society of 
the Cincinnati, by Alex. Johnston, Esq. 2. The Journal 
of the General Meeting of the Cincinnati in 1784, now first 
printed from the MS. of Major Winthrop Sargent, a dele 
gate from Massachusetts. This Journal is edited by Mr. 
Winthrop Sargent, of this city, author of ‘* Braddock’s 
Expedition,’’ and the many notes by which he has enriched 
the text exhibit a profound and critical knowledge of that 
period of our history. Mr. Sargent’s contributions to the 
history of our country are always as valuable as they are 
interesting. 3. The insurrection in the western counties 
of Pennsylvania in 1794, by Mr. Townsend Ward. This 
paper exhibits careful research and industry. It imparts 
much useful information concerning the character and ope- 
ration of excise laws in England and America, and is a 
faithful and interesting statement of an event which sig- 
nally tested the patriotism of our people, and the stability 
4. An account of the presentation to 


f our government. 
VoL. Lvu.—8 





the Historical Society of Pennsylvania of the Belt of Wam- 
pum presented to William Penn by the Indians in 1682, 
accompanied by a beautiful fac-simile of the Wampum 
Belt. Those interested in whatever throws light on the 
parties who made the celebrated treaty ‘‘ not sworn to, and 
never broken,” will read this record with pleasure. 5. The 
Acadian Exiles in Pennsylvania, by Mr. Wm. B. Reed. A 
temperate and successful vindication of the people of Penn- 
sylvania from the charge of harshness and cruelty in the 
treatment of these poor exiles. 6, The Case of Major An- 
dré, with a Review of Lord Mahon’s Statement of it, by 
Mr. Charles J. Biddle. An able and elaborate paper, in 
which the correctness of the judgment pronounced by 
Washington and his court martial on this unfortunate 
officer is most successfully established. This paper is 
written with signal ability. 

The volume may, with truth, be said to be one of the 
most interesting and valuable works that have of late been 
issued from the American press. Price $3 00. 

THE LIVES AND TIMES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Henry Flanders. Vol. Il. William Cushing, Oliver 
Ellsworth, John Marshall. No one interested in the con- 
stitutional history ofour country can be ungrateful to Mr. 
Flanders for the care and diligence he has exercised in the 
construction of this work. Contemporary with the forma- 
tion of our national constitution, and intimately acquainted 
with the character and resources of the people for whom 
it was made, an adequate sketch of the lives of our chief 
justices must necessarily reveal to us @ more or less com- 
plete picture of our civil and political history. Accord- 
ingly, the history of our federal chief justices is, to a great 
extent, the history of the United States. The work of Mr. 
Flanders is fairly all that it claims to be. While all that 
is essential to a correct knowledge of the personal life and 
character of the chief justices is faithfully portrayed, we 
are made acquainted with the leading events of the period 
in which they lived, and with the eminent men by whom 
they were surrounded. The student of our history will 
find in this volume a twofold advantage. He is not only 
furnished with an ample sketch of important events, but 
he is enabled to trace the reaction of these events on the 
leading minds of the period in which they took place. 
By this means, he can acquire a more philosophical con- 
ception of the events in question than any mere history 
can afford him 

The author has placed us on an intimate and agreeable 
footing with the minds of those whose thinking has guided 
our own. Enjoying, as we do, the fruits of their labors, 
he enables us to perceive the debt we owe them, and thus 
to become the more desirous of perpetuating the blessings 
they have bequeathed us. 

Mr. Flanders’ work has been a labor of love. 
well read, conscientious, using his materials with judg- 
ment and skill, he has furnished a most useful and import- 
ant addition to our stock of standard works. The services 
of those painstaking men that bring within reasonable 
compass a competent record of the lives of those who have 
made us what we are as a nation, who have been exam- 
ples of eminent patriotism and integrity, who have con- 
structed with elaborate care and thought the charts of our 
political and juridical guidance, can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. Price $2 50. 


Diligent, 


From SHeipox, Buaxemay, & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippixcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SERMONS OF THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON, of Lon- 
don. Fourth Series. Neither the most distinguished of 
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the British and American Reviews, nor the newspapers of 
the day, have thought Mr. Spurgeon's style or the peculi- 
arities of his teachings unworthy of their criticisms or 
commentaries ; so that it is but reasonable to infer that re- 
ligious readers, and others, are fully acquainted with the 
originality of his manner, and with his dexterous applica- 
tion of the texts of Scripture, as well to the affairs of this 
world, as to the promises of the world tocome. The pre- 
sent volume opens with a dedicatory preface addressed to 
the author’s “American readers,” whom he thanks most 
heartily for their kind reception of his previous volumes, 
and humbly prays that a double blessing may attend the 
fourth series. Price $1 00. 

GLIMPSES OF JESUS: or, Christ Exalted in the Affec- 
tione of his People. By W. P. Balfern 
The contents of this little book appear 


From the second 
London edition. 
to have been dictated by a pious and fervent spirit, anxious 
for the present and future peace of mankind. Its appeals 
to the heart and understanding of the reader are truthful, 
touching, and eloquent. Price 60 cents. 
From Puturps, Sampsox, & Co., Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIFE THOUGHTS, Gathered from the Exte mporaneous 
Discourse of Henry Ward Beecher “By One of his Con- 
gregation. This is for the most part a volume of apho- 
risms, generally of familiar application, sound in morals, 
aud consistent with the Christian theology. The reader 
will of course expect to find a considerable amoant of chaff 
in such a promiscuous collection, but he will meet with 
numerous gems of wisdom, wit, and fancy worthy of his 


admiration and serious reflection. Price $1 00. 


From Perexson & Brorusers, Philadelphia:— 

ROBERT OAKLANDS; or, the Outcast Orphan. By 
Leigh Ritchie, author of ‘‘The Robbers of the Rhine,”’ etc. 
Price 25 cents. 

THE CORSAIR: A Venetian Tale 
author of ‘‘ Consuelo,” ete. etc. Price 25 cents. 

CIPRINA; or, the Secrets of a Picture Gallery. By G. 
M. Reynolds, Esq., author of ‘‘ Mary Prior,” ‘‘ Mysteries 
of the Court of London,”’ ete. ete. Price 70 cents. 

THE IRON CROSS; or, the Countess of Errol. A Tale 
of High and Low Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., author of 
‘*The Maid of the War Path,”’ ete. 

CHARLES RANSFORD; or, Love on board a Cruiser. 
By Captain Chamier, R. N. Price 


By George Sand, 


Price 25 cents. 


A Nautical Romance. 
25 cents. 

These five last named works are from the pens of authors 
whose popularity has been fully established in the minds 
of a large class of readers. 

From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :-— 

HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN, FORMATION, AND 
ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES; with Notices of its Principal Framers. By 
George Ticknor Custis. In two volumes. Although we 
have never received the first volume of this work, and 
therefore can only judge of its entire merits by the portion 
submitted for our e*:imination, we feel no hesitation in 
saying that it contains a vast amount of governmental 
information highly important to the general reader, and 
positively indispensable to the political student, and desti- 
tute of a knowledge of which, no man should set himself 
up as a political teacher or leader, or even, as we had like 
to have said, as a national voter. The same amount of 
political and historical instruction may, it is true, be ob- 





tained from various other sources, requiring, however, 
more patient and diligent research than most men can spare 
the time to acquire. But here the inquirer has the sub- 
stance of all the interesting facts relating to the formation 
of our republican system, as well as the opinions of its 
founders, the pith of all their arguments, and the results 
of all their labors and patriotism, all collected, condensed, 
and narrated in a plain, graphic, and spirited style, and 
from which he may calmly draw his own inferences and 
conclusions without hinderance or prejudice. In these 
days of great and sudden political excitements, when the 
checks, compromises, and landmarks of the Constitution 
are so frequently controverted, and when men are so liable 
to he called to high representative and executive positions 
without having attained the advantages conferred by pre- 
vious study and preparation, we know of no other work 
that appears to contain so much important political infor- 
mation, ready for application, and in so plain and practical 
a form, as the history before us. Price $4 00. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE; from the Fall of Napoleon, in 
1815, to the Accession of Napoleon, in 1852. By Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, Bart., D. C. L., author of the “ History of Eu- 
rope from the Commencement of the French Revolution, 
1789, to the Battle of Waterloo,”’ ete. etc. The claims 
which the author of this volume has heretofore presented 
to entitle him to be considered as a truthful, correct, or un- 
prejudiced narrator of European history, have not, we are 
aware, been such as to satisfy all his readers that he has 
fairly won such a distinction. Many, however, fron 
whom, perhaps, an implicit reliance on his authority 
should not be expected, bave conceded to him great prai-e 
for industry and patient research, and for the tersene=s 
and perspicuity of his style, and great powers of condensa- 
tion. There is a passage in the volume before us whic) 
we are of opinion will attract more than ordinary attention 
from American readers, inasmuch as it relates to a period 
in our history that produced an exhibition of partisan feel- 
ing that has not yet entirely subsided, though twenty years 
and more have intervened. The passage commences at 
page 309, and will enable the intelligent reader, if time has 
happily softened and corrected his own prejudices, to judge 
wisely and candidly of the prejudices, the abilities, and 
the truthfulness of the historian. Price $1 50 per volume 

THE HAPPY HOME. By Kirwan, author of “ Letters 
to Bishop Hughes,”’ ‘‘ Romanism at Home,” etc. ete. There 
is much sound reasoning, and a great deal of excellent ad- 
vice in this little volame, together with many eloquent 
and impressive passages, descriptive of a happy home, all 
of which would have rendered it a most acceptable com 
panion and adviser in every family, had the author chosen 
to give it a wider field of usefulness, by preserving a more 
charitable tone in his censures. Love and affection, as ex- 
emplified in some Christian teachers, are always more fas 
cinating and persuasive, when applied to ignorance and 
way wardness, than are dogmatism and denunciation, in 
the hands of others. Price 50 cents. 


From Sueipos, BLakeman, & Co., New York, through 
Parry & McM1.1ay, Philadelphia :— 

THE NEW YORK PULPIT IN THE REVIVAL OF 1858 
A Memorial Volume of Sermons. The twenty-five dis- 
courses embraced in this volume were delivered by clergy- 
men of various denominations, all of whom, with the ex- 
ception of two, have sustained the ministerial dignity of 
Doctor of Divinity. These sermons are well and forcibly 
written, and are generally rather of a practical than of a 
speculative or controversial character, the intentions of 
those who delivered them, as is evident, being more cer- 
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tainly to reach the hearts and understandings of those to 
whom they were addressed, than to excite their imagina- 
tions, or to wrangle and dispute about creeds. In this way 
we have no doubt they have effected much good, in leaving 
undisturbed those bitter waters, and those winds of doc- 
trine, which too often leave the heart disposed to be Chris- 
tian, the prey of scepticism and infidelity. Price $1 00. 

From Cnartes Destiver, No. 714 Chestnut Street, oppo- 
site the Masonic Hall, Philadelphia:— 

PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE LATIN GRAMMAR, 
Elementary Course By Thomas Clarke, editor of the for- 
mer Association of the Philadelphia Booksellers for the 
publication of the Latin and Greek Classics; also, editor 
of several Latin Classics, with notes; as, likewise, of the 
popular series of interlinear translations, comprising Ho- 
race, Cesar, Cicero, Sallust, ete. It will be seen from this 
reference to the author, which we find in the title-page, 
that he is a learned and practical man, having been the 
editor and compiler of numerous classical works, all of 
which have been highly recommended by the best authori- 
ties for their correctness, and for the facilities they afford 
to students in the rapid attainment of the Latin language, 
by means of interlinear translations, which is not a new 
or experimental system, but one practised by Milton 
and Locke, and by the best Latin scholars of their times. 
The object of this grammar, says the editor, is to obviate 
the disgust and tediousness which pupils feel in merely 
learning the grammatical forms of the Latin language, 
without any practical application of the same while learn- 
ing them, and also to prevent the loss of time resulting 
from such method. 


From Lrxpsar & Biakistoy, Philadelphia :— 

THE TRUE GLORY OF WOMAN, as Portrayed in the 
Beautiful Life of the Virgin Mary, Mother of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. By Rev. H. Harbaugh, A. M., 
author of the ‘‘Heavenly Recognition,” “‘The Sainted 
Dead,” “‘The Heavenly Home,” ete. There are many 
beautifal but singular passages in this book—beautiful in 
language and sentiment, but singular, as coming from the 
pen of a Protestant divine. He takes care, however, to 
qualify his reverence for the life and character of the Vir- 
gin Mother by rejecting the doctrines in regard to her so 
earnestly vindicated by the Roman Catholic Church ; and 
yet some persons will doubtless marvel at the indistinct- 
ness of his distinctions. Nevertheless, he has presented 
Mary as the model of virgins and of mothers, altogether 
lovely, and altogether worthy of the imitation of Christian 
mothers and daughters, and has so vividly portrayed her 
humpbie life and modest virtues, on Scripture authority, 
and in a manner so forcible and captivating, as cannot fail 
to deeply interest the reader, whatever may be the idea 
previously entertained of her part in the Christian dispen- 
sation. Price 75 cents, 

From Tickyror & Frerps, Boston, throngh Hazarp Bro- 
tHers, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY 
AND BYRON. By J. Trelawney. The incidents detailed 
in this volume, trifling as most of them are, will doubtless 
prove highly gratifying to the poetical admirers of both 
Shelley and Byron; but we question very much whether 
the accompanying gossip will add much to the general ad- 
miration of the characters of either. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the author has placed a much higher estimate 
upon the genius, abilities, frankness, and virtues of Shel- 
ley, than upon anything in the same line possessed by 


Byron; but at the same time, if the author does not abso- 








lutely relieve the reputation of the latter of a weight of scan- 
dal that has hitherto pressed heavily upon it, he at least 
does not repeat the charges upon which it has rested. The 
penuriousness of Byron—amounting to positive meanness— 
is indeed insisted upon in contemptuous language, but we 
hear nothing of the intoxicating fountains from which it 
By- 
ron, after all that has been said to the contrary, was a 
sober, nay a temperance man. For this relief, Byron's 
friends will assuredly be most thankful to Mr. Trelawney, 
while those who have thought they could best imitate the 
productions of his genius by following his supposed habits, 


has been supposed he derived his poetic inspiration. 


will “stand corrected,” and it is to be hoped, ‘‘ reformed." 
In diet and diluents, the great poet appears to have been a 
most exemplary anchorite, but as a set-off for this newly 
discovered virtue, he was cold, calculating, and avaricious. 
Price 75 cents. 

RUN AWAY TO SEA: An Autobiography for Boys. 
By Captain Mayne Reid, author of ‘‘The Desert Home,” 
“Boy Hunters,” etc. The autobiography of a runaway 
is not, perhaps, the best exemplar for boys, as indeed the 
author himself admits, when he relates, through his hero, 
that it was by listening to thrilling narratives that he first 
became weary of home, and was finally induced to run 
away to sea. Nevertheless, for boys who have not the 
“natural inclination” to follow the wayward example of 
this hero, the volume, notwithstanding its exaggerations, 
may not only prove highly entertaining, but instructive. 
Price 75 cents. 

From Dersy & Jacxsox, New York:— 

THE HAND, BUT NOT THE HEART; or, the Life Tré- 
als of Jessie Loring. In this, as in all his previous sto- 
ries, the author has presented a practical lesson of life, 
from the relation of which the reader will be able to draw 
the most salutary admonitions. We cannot, however, we 
confess, in justice, acquit the heroine of this tale of almost 
unpardonable weakness, if not of double-dealing, at least 
with herself, and therefore do not feel that sympathy for 
her sufferings, or that respect for her character, which the 
author appears to have been desirous of exciting. We 
know little, perhaps nothing, of the mysteries of the new 
doctrine of spiritual affinities, the influences of which we 
therefore neither deny nor affirm. But we conceive that 
we do know something of the evil consequences, in after 
years, of the ungoverned impulses and mistaken ideas of 
early life. Taken in this sense, the trials and sufferings 
of Jessie Loring, and her adherence to the Christian views 
of the marriage contract will, we repeat, leave good, prac- 
tical, and we hope lasting, impressions upon the minds of 
those disposed to take warning from her errors, or to be 
encouraged by her virtues. Price $1 00. 

From H. Darroy, No. 20 Ann Street, New York :— 

THE HERO MISSIONARY; or, a History of the Labors 
of the Rev. Eugenio Kincaid. By Alfred P. Patton, author 
of “Light in the Valley,” “‘My Joy and Crown,” ete. 
The simple design of this work, as the author assures us, 
is to furnish a condensed, yet accurate view of the inci- 
dents and scenes connected with the bold and persevering 
efforts which contributed to give Mr. Kincaid such emi- 
nence and honor among the no>le band who have sought 
and who are now seeking the evangelization of Birmah. 

From Moorz, Witstacn, Keys, & Co., 25 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati :— 

GUNN’S DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN; or, Home Book of 
Health. A Guide for Families; pointing out in familiar 
language, free fi terms, the latest approved 


rom medicg! 
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methods of Treating the Diseases of Men, Women, and 
Childreu, and for using the best New Remedies, including 
Medical Plants. By John C. Gunn, M. D., author of 
“Gunn's Domestic Medicine.” This is a handsomely 
printed volume of more than 800 large octavo pages, with 
an Appendix of 86 pages, containing a popular treatise on 
Anatomy, Physiology, and the Laws of Health; the whole 
making a most desirable volume of nearly 1000 pages, ele- 
gantly bound, with a number of engravings and illustra- 
tions. It has been said, and no doubt truly, that this is 
probably the best as well as the most thorough and exten- 
sive book published asa domestic or family medical work. 
The author, whose first medical work received the appro- 
bation of the ablest practitioners of the west, and who is 
nuw an old and experienced physician, is himself a gradu- 
ate of several of the most popular medical colleges of the 
world, including those of Philadelphia, London, and Paris. 
This work contains a description of the causes, symptoms, 
and character of all the diseases known or common to this 
country, with plain directions for successfully treating 
them. When medical terms are used, they are fully ex- 
plained. There are departments treating of the diseases 
of females and of children, and more than 40 pages of me- 
dical receipts and compounds, useful in families. And 
taken altogether, morally as well as medicinally, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is the most complete, reli- 
able, and instructive work of the kind that has ever come 
under our observation. It is sold only on subscription by 
wuthorized agents. Price $3 00. 


Godep's Arm-COhair. 


Ovr Jory Nemper.— Worship in the Wilderness,” 
designed expressly for Godey by Rothermel, the original 
picture being in our possession. This plate, representing 
what our hardy pioneers had to undergo in endeavoring to 
raise a church in the wilderness, will, we are sure, please 
all our subscribers. Our endeavors to give plates that 
will please as well as instruct we know are doing a great 
deal of good ; and the hearty commendations we receive, 
both from the press and in private letters, is truly gratify- 
ing. Our fashion-plate is a little superior again to any- 
thing we have yet given. 

“ ApeLarpe CneTwoop,” by Panline Forsyth, published 
in this number, is quite a Blackwood narrative. It is 
vdmirably told. Mrs. Daffodil is as amusing as usual. 
And all will rejoice with Margaret that the theft of the 
robe is about being found ont. 


New Votrme or tue Gotpen Year.—Now is the time 
to commence subscriptions, as all former experience has 
shown that Godey always improves towards the end of 
the year. Commence with vol. 57, the twenty-eighth 
year of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Arravr’s Seir-Seatrne Cans AnD JAxs.—These cele- 
brated cans and jars, the first introduced, and by all odds 
the best, are steadily coming into more general use. 
Thonsands of housekeepers, who, in past seasons, were 
tempted to try other cans and jars, and who lost more or 
less of their fruit in consequence, will be glad to learn 
that Arthur's never fails. For two seasons, we have said, 
use no other, and we repeat the advice again. Arthur, 
Barnham, & Gilroy, of this city, manufacture for the 
United States. 





Here is another victim to the dollar-saving mania: 
The postmaster at Cottage Hill, lowa, received a circular 
from Morgan & Co. of New York, offering to furnish any 
of the three dollar magazines for two dollars. The bait 
was swallowed, and four dollars were remitted to said firm 
for acopy of ‘‘ Lady’s Book” and acopy of “‘ Harper.” The 
January numbers were sent; and that was the last that 
was heard of Morgan & Co.; and, by the way, that is the 
first we ever heard of Morgan & Co. of New York. We 
are requested to send on the magazines, which, of course, 
we respectfully decline todo. We have stated, over and 
over again, that any one that offers to furnish the Lady’s 
Book cheaper than the publisher does must be an impostor. 
The temptation in this, as in all other cases that have 
come under our notice, is the desire to save a dollar, and 
thereby losing two. 

Rascality is ingenious, and the public credulous. Here 
is the last dodge. We are written to by a lady in Canada, 
who states that our agent, F. M. Burgess, handed her a 
January number, for which she paid him fifty cents, and 
the balance was to be paid at the end of the year; but 
Burgess never made his appearance again. The loss in 
this case is only twenty-five cents, as the January number 
was worth the other quarter. It is hardly necessary for 
us to state that we don’t know the guileless Burgess, and 
that we have no travelling agents. 


We ask the attention of our musical friends to the 
ballad, ‘‘ Nellie Gray,” by Professor Poulton, in this num- 
ber of the Book. It is a pretty, pleasing performance, 
graceful and effective. Mr. Holloway indorses it, and 
pronounces it simple in melody, harmonious in arrange- 
ment, easy of execution, and of a character that cannot but 
please every taste. 


Exrract of a letter:— 

“The ‘Gallery of Splendid Steel Engravings’ was re- 
ceived, and I pronounce it beautiful. As works of Ameri- 
can arts, these ‘Galleries’ are worthy of preservation; and 
all the numbers combined in a volume would richly grace 
a lady’s centre-table. Every lady subscriber and every- 
body else should not fail to procure ‘Godey’s Gallery of 
Engravings.’ I know of nothing more beautiful or appro- 
priate (the Book always accepted) to present toa lady. I 
would call the instructors of youth to these engravings. I 
have presented them as premiums to my pupils, and they 
were delighted with them. Children delight in beantifal 
representations; and these engravings, as a souree of 
emulation and reward of merit, are quite appropriate.” 

Very Ixperinite.—We frequently receive Jetters saying, 
**We saw in your Lady’s Book a pattern,’’ &c. Why 
can’t they as well say, ‘‘ We saw on page 454 of your May 
number a pattern,” &c.? And, when a change of post- 
office is required, always say, “‘It was formerly sent 
to ——,”’ mentioning the town; and for goodness’ sake, 
ladies, do mention town, county, and State, if you want 
us to preserve that equanimity of temper which we pride 
ourselves upon! 

WE can assure our subscribers that their taste in snb- 
scribing for the Lady's Book is being strongly commended 
by the thousands that are now enlisting under the same 
banner; or, in other words, never, at this season of the 
year, has our increase been more rapid. We are continn- 
ally engaged in reprinting. The whole force of eight of 
Adams's power-presses is constantly engaged in repro- 
ducing back numbers. 
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STATE EDITORIAL CONVENTION. 

A convention of Editors of Pennsylvania was held in 
this city on the 2lst ultimo, the principal object of which 
was to effect a permanent organization of the Editorial As- 
sociation of the State, and thereby to secure the interests, 
promote the usefulness, and guard the honor of the press. 
here were over thirty of the fraternity present, all of 
whom evinced a cordial desire to render the proceedings as 
efficient, agreeable, and united as possible. In the evening, 
after a full and harmonious expression of sentiment by the 
members, the following Report was made by the Business 
Committee :-- 

Whereas, When this Convention assembled it was found 
that there existed two organizations, each claiming to bea 
State organization—one called the Keystone Editorial Union, 
and the other the Editorial Association of Pennsylvania— 
therefore it is deemed best to merge both organizations into 
one, and to invite co-operation from all the fraternity in 
Pennsylvania for the purpose—therefore, 

Resolved, That the name of this organization shall be 
called the Pennsylvania Editorial Union. 

2. Its officers shall consist of a President, eight Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, five Secretaries, and one Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

3. There shall be an executive committee of five, to 
which shall be referred all details of organization, which 
committee shall be appointed by the chair. 

4. The first annual meeting of the Union shall be held 
on the third Wednesday in June, 1858, in the city of Phi- 
iadelphia, and the Corresponding Secretary be directed to 
give notice of said meeting to every editor in the State. 

We suggest the following persons as the officers to be 
elected :— 

President, Morton MeMichael 

Vice-Presidents, Levi 8. Tate, John G. Patterson, R. 
Lyle White, Joseph P. Barr, P. R. Freas, H. 8. Evans, O. 
N. Worden, Edward Skull. 

Treasurer, Louis A. Godey. 

Secretaries, J. Henry Puleston, J. M. Kuester, George 
Raymond, J. H. Davis. 

Corresponding Secretary, C. J. Peterson. 

The Executive Committee consists of John W. Forney, 
J}. Lawrence Getz, E. A. Rauch, J. Heron Foster, and D. 
Hi. B. Brower. The President and Corresponding Secre- 
tary are also ex officio members of the committee. 

The preamble and resolutions having been adopted, and 
the gentlemen named therein unanimously chosen officers, 
the members of the Convention sat down to an elegant en- 
tertainment, prepared by Petry, Walnut Street above 
Third. Wit, humor, and sentiment flowed spontaneously 
till a late hour, when the members adjourned, agreeably 
to resolution, to meet again on the third Wednesday in 
June next. 

We have received numerous notices of the proceedings 
if the Convention, and of the organization of the Editorial 
Vaion, all of which speak confidently of the gratifying 
inticipations which the writers entertain of the results, 
not merely to the pecuniary interests, but to the dignity, 
the responsibility, and the increased usefulness of the pub- 
lic press of Pennsylvania. We are glad to see that the 
mportance of the position which the press is about to as- 
«ume is so well understood and so patriotically appreciated 
by those who may enjoy all its honors, but who will have 
to fall under its disgrace. In this free country, we deem 
that there is no position higher than that of an enlightened, 
The President himself 
Con- 


truthful, and conscientious editor. 
has but few opportunities of addressing the people. 
gressmen and Senators are restricted in their appeals, and 

S* 


of course in their influences; but the editor of the news- 
paper is in daily, weekly, or at least monthly communion 
with his constituents, and that too on terms of perfect 
equality, candor, and friendship, and therefore, how per- 
fectly free, independent, just, able, and weil informed 
should not the editor be, to insure confidence and the per- 
formance of all his duties? Integrity should shine in all 
the conduct of all classes of freemen, but particularly in 
those who guard the freedom of the press, which is so 
intimately connected with the freedom of the country, that 
Let us 


the two can never be separated for a moment. 
hope, then, that our good friends of the press of Pennsy!- 
vania will not be diverted from their plans, nor disap- 


pointed in their anticipations! 





Tue ‘‘OLp Dominion” Corrgee-Pot.—We are in the con- 
stant receipt of inquiries about the *‘Old Dominion" 
coffee-pot, recently introduced by the enterprising firm 0. 
Arthur, Burnham, & Gilroy of this city; and we here 
make the general reply that it is, beyond all question, the 
best coffee-maker ever introduced to the public, and the 
only one by which all the strength and virtue of coffee 
can be extracted by boiling, and this without loss of 
The arrangement of the boiler is simple, ingenious» 
We commend it 


aroma. 
and on accurate scientific principles. 
with the full knowledge that it will do all that is claimed 
fur it. To the question how the ‘Old Dominion” is to be 
obtained, we would answer, get your nearest storekeeper 
to send on to the manufacturers for a supply. 





Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

RAPHAEL being one day asked how he had reached the 
point of perfection at which he had arrived, answered 
** By neglecting nothing.” 

A Remonstrance from Jay C. H., Indiana:— 

Drar Gopry: Permit me, through the medium of your 
excellent magazine, to make some suggestions which I 
consider are not entirely uncalled for. These suggestions 
are in regard to the prevailing practice of, I might say, all 
contributors to magazines, of making use of so many foreign 
terms—words from foreign languages, generally French 
Now, you cannot but be aware that many hundreds of your 
most constant and eager readers are entirely ignorant o 
this language, notwithstamding it is the most popular 
foreign tongue. I have heard many complaints of this 
practice that magazine contributors are so addicted to; for 
many of the best stories we find in ‘‘Godey,” * Arthur,” 
and other magazines are almost entirely spoiled by being 
intermingled with so much French Is not the English 
language sufficiently copious to afford writers ample ex- 
pression for their ideas? or do their literary powers so 
completely annihilate English, and compel them to resort 
to the French? To me, this looks as though they do not 
fully understand English, and seek to hide their ignorance 
behind a few French phrases, which are that much of a 


blank to the greater part of their readers. 8. McC. 


Tue story of “‘The Dead Boxer,” that our New York 
friends are making such a fuss abont, was originally pub- 
lished in the Lady's Book somewhere between the years 
of 1830 and 1835 
sun! 


Verily, there is nothing new under the 
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Dove tas & Suerwoon’s Skirt Manufactory, 343 Broad- 
way, New York.—On a late trip to New York, we paid a 
visit to this celebrated piace, and were amazed at the 
exteut of the business done by this the largest concern in 
the United States for the manufacture of that essential 
article to a lady’s dress, the skirt. They occupy four 
floors of this building, each 30 feet front by 200 feet deep ; 
and the average number of skirts manufactured ina day 
is 3000. They employ 450 hands in the building, and 150 
outside ; besides, a large number are employed by parties 
who prepare stock by contract. These pay to the hands 
weekly, every Monday morning, $2500. Here are a few 
items of consumption: 150,000 yards of muslin, 100,000 
feet round oil-boiled whalebone, and 1,400,000 feet of steel 
springs, or about one ton per day, are used every month ; 
2000 doz. spools of sewing-cotton, 2,800,000 eyelets, slides, 
tubes, clasps, hooks, &c., and 500,000 yards of tape are 
used per month. They run 180 sewing-machines, and 60 
fuot-presses for closing hooks, clasps, &c. Is this not a 
gigantic establishment? It is one of the lions in New 
York; and then the order and regularity that pervade 
the whole establishment! Such a lot of beautiful girls! 
We are sorry that we cannot say how many of them 
marry off each year; but we should say at least ten per 
cent. of them. It can’t be otherwise. We commend this 
establishment and its gentlemanly proprietors to the gene- 
ral public 





A PLACARD in the window of a patent-medicine store, in 
Rue Saint Honoré, Paris, reads as follows: ‘‘The public 
are requested not to mistake this shop for that of another 
quack just opposite.” 


Hont & Mrver have a magnificent periodical, book, and 
newspaper depot at Pittsburg. The Masonic Hall Literary 
Depot is its title; and, if they go on ordering Lady's 
Books as they have done lately, they will have to enlarge 
their premises, 





Home Drvriccitires.—The house-mother has her tron- 
bles, ay, be she ever so gifted with that blessed quality of 
taking them lightly and cheerfully. It is not pleasant for 
lazy ladies to get breakfast over at that regular early hour 
which alone sets a household fairly agoing for the day; 
nor for unarithmetical ladies, who have always reckoned 
their accounts by sixpences, to put down each item, and 
persevere in balancing periodically receipts and expendi- 
tares; nor for weakly, nervous, self-engrossed ladies to 
rouse themselves sufficiently to put their houses in order, 
and keep it so, not by occasional spasmodic “‘setting to 
rights,” but by a general methodical overlooking of all that 
is going on therein. Yet, unless all this is done, it is in 
vain to insist on early rising, or grumble about waste, or 
lecture upon neatness, cleanliness, and order. The ser- 
vants get to learn that “‘ Misses is never in time!” and 
laugh at her complaints of their unpunctuality. They see 
no use in good management or avoidance of waste. 
** Misses never knows about anything.”’ She may lecture 
till she is weary about neatness and cleanliness: “‘ Just 
put your head into her room and see.” For all moral 
qualities, good temper, truth, kindliness, and, above all, 
conscientiousness—if these are deficient in the mistress, it 
is idle to expect them from servants, or children, or any 
members of the family circle. 


Mr. Eprror: A constant reader of the Lady's Book—not 


a borrower—I find you ever ready to dispense from the ° 


*“*Arm-Chair” good advice and suggestions, and, though 
too gallant to be very severe, ever willing to administer 





merited reproof. Your humble servant has, as well as 
yourself, a most profound regard for the ladies, barring 
always their slight extravagances and the occasional 
indulgence in vanities which savor too much of earth. 
Weare wont, you know, to consider them beings of ethereal 
mould, and, with the poet, think we sometimes see “ divin- 
ity in woman.”’ But then only think of it, Mr. Editor, an 
angel in hoops and flowing robes! 

What right, however, have I to speak of the ladies— 
wrinkles on my brow—-temples white with rime—curva- 
ture of the spine, which, vulgarly interpreted, means a 
“crook in the back’’—and “‘helps-to-read’’ astride my 
nose? These are signs, "tis true, of the down hill aspect 
of life, leading one from affection to reflection; but then 
to be laughed at as an old man, and that, too, by one’s 
cara sposa! Ay, there’s the rub! 

Sitting in the parlor, this morning, in dressing-gown 
and slippers, somewhat bent upon the Book, looking 
through two pairs of eyes (one pair of glass, as aforesaid), 
milady walks in, with ludicrous efforts at elastic step, and 
ringlets trained in her most spring-like way (she makes 
effort enough at juvenility, though only four years my 
junior), and deliberately laughs outright at the old man, 
as she is pleased to term him. Now, it is bad enough to 
be conscious of one’s own infirmities, but to be ridiculed is 
too hard. Rhymed revenge shall be her next birthday 
present ; and I appeal to you, sir, and your numerous fair 
readers, to decide if that is more than she deserves. 

HYMENEAL REVENGE. 
(To any wife who had the presumption to laugh at the 
** old man."’) 
THIRTEEN long years have proved the truth 
And faith I pledged to you; 
And, if I've lost the flush of youth, 
I’m scarcely forty-two. 


Those lines upon my furrowed brow, 
The silver on my hair, 

Prove not the heart less truthful now, 
Its font of love less fair. 


In thee some change may time disclose ; 
He'll blanch each waving curl ; 

Rouge may supplant the native rose; 
And ah, those gates of pearl! 


Then mock me not; few years and brief 
Now mark our differing age ; 

Time’s book assigns to both one leaf, 
If not the self-same page. 


And, when those years their trace have left 
Upon thy polished brow, 

Say, shall we be of love bereft, 
Or chide, as you do now? 


The fountain sends its erystal streams 
Still sparkling as they go, 

As brightly in the sunset beams 
As in the morning glow. 


E’en thus, though years bedim the sight, 
Though wrinkled, old, and gray, 

Love still may shed its hallowed light 
To gild our waning day. 


And when our eventide may come, 
As come we know it must, 
True love shall light our pathway home, 
While dust returns to dust. 
J. R. B. 
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Our friend Schmidt has opened a music-store in Chest- 
nut Street, south side, near Eleventh. We commend this 
store and its gentlemanly proprietor to our friends, Any- 
thing ih the music line can be obtained there. Look at 
Schmidt's window as you pags. It is filled with beautiful 
title-pages of music; and there is always a crowd of ladies 
looking on. 

Ovr Nerpirs.—There may, perhaps, be a very few 
families in the Union not yet supplied with these celebrated 
needles ; if so, we advise them to apply soon. Twenty- 
five cents for one hundred, done up in a neat case, 

“An, William! home from the wars? 
brother who went with you?” 

‘Ah me, we left our mother together. One of us was 
killed. How can I bear to tell her which one it was?” 

A Wire Wantep.—A bachelor editor says he wants a 
wife. He describes himself as five feet ten inches high, 
dark complexion and hair, well made, good teeth, and 
gray eyes; aged thirty-two. He says bis paper has a 
good subscription, and constantly receiving payments, 
pretty regular, but not all in cash—hogs, hominy, scup- 
pernong wine—of the latter he says he gets rather too 
much, enough, he says, for his wife to bathe in—rails, 
wheat, rosin, potatoes enough, and all sorts of country 
fixings. He says his wife will have to rough it a little at 
first, until his town grows larger; and they have had seve- 
ral arrivals lately, but unfortunately twice as many have 
left. He thinks it will grow to be a large town as fast ag 
that man got up hill who took one step forward and two 
backwards. They are now clearing a marsh that was 
near them ; and he thinks that it will be healthier for it 
only. It cuts off their supply of frogs, upon which they 
made a great claim; and they lose also the delightful 
music, By the way, he adds that his musical abilities are 
quite fair, having out-whistled a celebrated negro of the 
place. He is also a good equestrienne, having once rode 
inacireus. He says his wife must be a healthy woman, 
not older than himself, be able to cook when she can get 
anything for that pcrpose, piously inclined, but not out- 
rageously so, that she will leave his stockings undarned to 
go to the nearest meeting which is four miles off; but he 
don’t fear that much, as she will have to walk it, as the 
only horse he ever owned died by a surfeit of frogs. His 
lot is cast in —— at present ; but, if his wife chooses (when 
he gets one), he is willing to pull up stakes, and strike out 
for some other place—he don’t care where. We are will- 
ing to take charge of the correspondence, and transmit it 
to the party concerned. 


Where is the 


**BoaRDING ON THE EvropeaN Pian.”—That is, take a 
room, pay the price asked for it, and your meals as you 
get them. It isa most atrocious humbug. You pay more 
in the end, don’t get half nor quarter as good fare, and are 
disappointed in every particular. Go to a regular hotel, 
and have nothing to do with “boarding on the European 


plana.” 


“You are fll, my friend.” 

“Yes; my eye is inflamed and very painful. Do you 
know of any remedy?” 

“Do as I did, last week, with a sore tooth—have it out.” 

Tur Red Wing Sentinel says:— 

**We wonder if Godey is a husband or a bachelor?” 

What a question! as if a bachelor could produce such a 
work as the Lady’s Book! 








A LADY, well qualified to teach, is desirous of procuring 
@ situation as Governess in a Southern family. Address 
letters of inquiry to Miss L. M. C., Ottawa City, Canada 
West. 





In “The Talisman,” published in New York by Elam 
Bliss, in 1827, the following singular passage occurs in a 
story in reference to our own country. There seems to be 
a singular realization of everything there mentioned. He 
fixes the time at half a century hence; that would be in 
1877. But now in 1858, thirty-one years after, the prophecy 
in most respects seems to be realized :— 

“** Yes,’ said he, ‘I see how it is. These poor people 
too must go the way of all flesh. Half a century hence, 
they will be as wicked as the Londoners. With the same 
vices they will have more wit. But what of that? So 
much the worse for them. They will have their South Sea 
bubbles, their land bubbles, their bank bubbles, and all 
manner of bubbles. They "ll have their Stock Market and 
their New Market; and there will be bulls and bears, lame 
ducks, rooks, and pigeons in both of them. They will 
have lotteries, and operas, and elopements, and cracked 
poets, and ballets, and burlettas, and Italian singers, and 
French dancers. And every second man in a good coat 
will be a broker, or a lawyer, or an insolvent. And there 
will be no more cash payments; bat the women will wear 
cashmeres, and the men wil! drink champagne. And the 
girls, instead of learning to cook and mend clothes will be 
taught to chatter bad French and worse Spanish, and to 
get their husbands into jail: but there will be ne jail in 
those days: for they will have bankrupt laws, and three- 
quarter laws, and two-third laws, and the limits will be 
as big as the county! There will be no more comfortable 
tea-drinkings, and innocent dances, but they will have 
their balls, and routs, and conversaziones, and fétes, and 
fiddlesticks. People will dine by candlelight of week- 
days; and nobody will go to church on afternoons on Sun- 
days! Folks will be knowing in wines, and cookery, and 
players, and paintings, and music, and know nothing of 
their own affairs. They will goto fashionable churches as 
an amusement, and to fashionable gaming-houses as a 
business. The girls will learn to waltz of the Germans, 
and their mammas to flirt from the French. The boys will 
all be men, and the old men will try to be boys. Then 
they will have all manner of quackery, from a patent pair 
of loops to a patent way of paying off the national debt. 
And they will run after the heels of every quack who 
comes among them. And the doctors will quarrel about 
moonshine, and ruin the character of the profession and 
themselves by telling the truth about one another! But I 
shall be gone erethen. Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof!’ ”’ 


Tue Maaicrayx’s Own Book—one of the most amusing, 
yes, and instructive books of the day, containing a year’s 
fun and entertainment for any party, old or young, that 
may be found. See advertisement on our May cover, and 
send us a dollar, and we will forward the work, postage 


paid. 


No family is perfect without a danghter or a sister in it. 
A round dozen of “‘ great big” brothers will not compen- 
sate for one soft-eyed, sunny-hearted girl. Such a treasure 
numbered in the household has a humanizing and civil- 
izing tendency—better to a rough, ungainly fellow in 
boots and whiskers than two seasons at a dancing-school, 
or a year at college. 


“You are ten years old; how old !s your brother ?” 
‘In two years, we shall be just of an age.” 
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A Scnoon ror Youra Lapres.—We take great pleasure 
in again bringing under the notice of our readers the 
Young Ladies’ School, under the superintendence of Miss 
Miss Hale’s 
experience and high reputation asa teacher should, of them- 
selves, be a sufficient guarantee of success. But we speak 
from personal knowledge when we say that the school is 
admirably conducted in all its details, and that no parent 
need hesitate to intrust a daughter to her care. The Eng- 
lish branches are thoroughly and carefully taught; and 
great attention is paid to music and a correct knowledge 
of the French language. 

(See Miss Hale’s circular in the Editors’ Table, page 83.) 

RememBer that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury; 
itis @ necessity. There is no laiy who takesthe Book 
that does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
ueedle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 


Hale, daughter of our accomplished editor. 


ble to the housekeeper. 





Littte Grris.—The most perfect, beautiful, winning 
and attractive of all God’s handiwork is a little girl. —New 
Orleans Picayune. 

No one will for a moment question that little girls are 
very beautiful, winning, and attractive creatures; but we 
are bound to say that large girls are largely more so. 
Little girls are new, bright, and glittering picayunes; 
large girls the round and ringing dollars. Much as we 
\dmire the picayunes, the editor of the New Orleans Pica- 
yune may have picayunes if he will give us the dollars. — 
Missouri Statesman. 


“Fatner, what is a posthumous work ?” 
“A work a man writes after his death,” was the reply. 





How to Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Stamps over three cents are only taken for 
the fractional parts of a dollar. Notes on all solvent banks 
taken at par. Be careful and pay the postage on your 
letter, and direct it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies It. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks, 

‘*Mrs. M. P.’’—Sent patterns April 19th. 

“Mrs. L. R. A.""—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Kinsley’s express 19th. 

“Miss E. V. 0.""—Sent pearl card-case 19th. 

**Miss V. A. D.”"—Sent working wool 19th. 

“M. A, E. B.”"—Sent castor by Adams's express 19th. 

** Mrs. McL.”—Sent full set infant’s patterns 20th. 

“P, W. 8."—Sent silks, and returned pattern 20th. 

‘Mrs. E. W.""—Sent two bonnets and mantilla by 
Adams's express 20th. 

‘Mrs. M. T. W.""—Sent hair necklace 21st. 

“Miss H. J. L.”—Sent drawing materials by Adams's 
express 21st. 








** Miss L. W. B.”—The lady of the house first. 

“Miss M. E. F.”—Sent bonnet by Harnden’s express 
2st. 

“Mrs. C. G. E.”—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe, &c. 
2ist. 

“Cosmopolitan Art Union.”"—Send a stamp and we will 
answer. 

** Miss S. A. D.""—Sent chenille, &e. 22d. 

“J. C.”"—Sent patterns 22d. 

“Mrs. W. F. P.”—Sent infant’s patterns 24th. 

“Mrs. J. M. J."—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Adjustable Skirt by Adams’s express 24th. 

*“E. F.”"—Sent pearl card-case, &c. 24th. 

“Mrs. M. P. W.’’—Sent children’s patterns 24th. 

** Miss M. L.’"’—Sent hair charms 26th. 

“Mrs. 8S. M. 8."—Sent zephyr 26th. 

“C. E. E.”—Sent hair breastpin, necklace, and cross 
26th. 

“Mrs. A. A. H.”"—We prefer the table-cloth at that meal. 

“Ww. W. H.”’—Sent hair ring 26th. 

“PF. M. J.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent Adjust- 
able Skirt by Adams’s express 26th. 

** Miss H. P.’’—Sent box by Adams’s express 27th. 

“Miss L. M. E.,” California.—You forgot to send a ten 
cent stamp. 

“Mrs. T. D. K.”—Sent patterns 29th. 

“A. E. J.”—Sent patterns, &c. 29th. 

“Mrs. K. D.”"—Sent child’s dress 29th. 

“Mrs. J. J. D.”"—Sent patterns 29th. 

Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirts. —We send away so many 
of these that it takes almost too much room to specify 
them. 

“Mrs. L. A. T.”"—Sent stencils by Wells & Fargo’s ex- 
press 30th. 

“PF. B. K.”—Sent patterns 30th. 

“Mrs. M. C. H.’’—Sent three of Douglas & Sherwood’s 
Skirts by Adams’s express 30th. 

“Miss M. J. R.”’—Sent hair bracelet May Ist. 

“H.C. & Co.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirts by 
Adams’s express Ist. 

“Miss H. P.”—Sent patterns Ist. 

“Mrs. C. F. A."’—Sent pearl card-case Ist. 

*C. H. P.”—Sent patterns for a child Ist. 

*« Miss M. N. G.”"—Sent colored cottons 3d. 

“Mrs. E. W. A.”—Sent complete set of infant's patterns 
3d. 

‘‘Mrs. J. B. McC.”"—Sent patterns by American express 
Company 3d. 

“Mrs. W. P. M.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt 
by Adams’s express 3d. 

‘* Miss L. J. R.”—Sent patterns, &c. 4th 

“Mrs. J. A. McD."’—Sent stockings 4th. 

‘Miss A. P. S.”—Sent handkerchief 4th 

“LL. M. §."—Sent embroidery silk 4th. 

‘Miss J. M.”—Sent headdress 5th. 

““P. M.”"—The June number was published long before 
your letter was written. Price from $2 to $4. 

“‘Mrs. M. E. H. M.’’—Sent bonnet and mantilla to D. A. 
& Co. by Adams's express 6th. 

“Mrs. L. 8. F.”"—Sent three of Douglas & Sherwood’s 
Skirts by Adams’s express 6th. 

“Mrs. W. C. J. H.”—Sent colored working cottons 7th. 

“Mrs. W. D.”—Sent patterns for a boy 7th. 

‘Mrs. E. H.”—Sent patterns for a girl 7th. 

“E. L.”--With compass and square. 

“Mrs. J. E. §."—Sent hair chatelaine pin and charms 
8th. 

‘Mrs. J. EB. L.”—Sent child’s apron pattern Sth. 

‘Mrs. M. G. H.”"—Sent sack flannel for an infant, &c. Sth 




















CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 





“Mrs. H. C. J.”—Sent infant’s patterns Sth. 

“R. P."—Sent Douglas & Sherwvod’s Skirt by Adams's 
express Sth. 

**Miss M. C. S."—Sent three of Douglas & Sherwood’s 
Skirts by Adams’s express 8th. 

“Mrs. A. N.""—Sent three of Douglas & Sherwood’s 
Skirts by Adams’s express Sth. 

** Mrs. M, McK.’’—Sent gold neck chain 10th. 

“Mrs. 8. J. W.”"—Sent patterns 10th. 

“Mrs. M. H. 8.”—Sent patterns 11th. 

“Mrs. M. L. D.”"—Sent twist 11th. 

“Mrs. C. A. B."’"—Sent cape llth. 

“Mrs. D. K. J."—Sent box by Harnden’s express 12th. 
**Miss M. L, 8."—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 13th. 
“Mrs. D. H. Van B."’—Sent lace 13th 

**Mrs. A. V. Da B.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs. M. H. 8.’’—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs. L. McD.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams’s express 13th. 

“ Miss E. E. A.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams’s express 13th. 

“Mrs. J. A. W.”"—Sent patterns, &c. 13th. 

“Mrs. 8. F. P.”—Sent wreath, &c. 13th. 

“Mrs. J. A. McD.”’—$3 50, and must be sent by express. 
Send your name and a stamp, and you will receive an an- 
swer two months sooner. 

“Miss M. N. G.’’—Sent colored cottons 15th. 

“Mrs. A. V. Du B.’’"—Sent box by Harnden’s express 
17th. 

“Mrs. C. L.”’—Sent patterns 17th. 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


THE GARDEN—No. 7. 


Ju.y.—There is one uncomfortable item of gardening 
which is by no means to be forgotten this mouth. 

Insects must be carefully looked after, and resolutely de- 
stroyed; any relaxation in this unpleasant but essential 
duty will lead to proportionable destruction of the health 
and beauty of the plants, and to an incalculable increase 
of these pests in the next spring. 

Now is the time to form dwarf chrysanthemums for 
window plants; those in small pots should be repotted into 
larger ones, and have the tops pinched off. New beds of 
pansies may be made, by taking off rooted offsets, or by 
pipings; the soil should, if possible, be composed of rotted 
tarves, and a third part of old manure; but where the soil 
of the garden is good, three inches of leaf-mould, forked 
into six inches of the ordinary soil, or one inch of rotted 
dung into three inches, will be found to succeed. It is ne- 
cessary that the situation should be open, and the plants 
about six inches apart. When struck cuttings are planted, 
they should be well watered, the earth kept stirred upon 
the surface, and top-dressing put on as soon as they have 
started into fresh growth. As they come into flower, the 
shoots may be spread flat, and covered with compost, ex- 
capt at the ends, where every point will throw out rootlets, 
and form a fresh plant, which, if not wanted for planting 
out, will help to keep up a succession of bloom on the bed. 

In watering the garden during hot weather, it is abso- 
Iutely necessary for the welfare of the plants that it should 
not be applied directly from the pump or cistern ; it should 
either be made tepid with hot water, or left for some time 
in the sun before using, in order to bring it to a proper 


tem perature. 
In transplanting, care should be taken not only to water 
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freely, but to shade the plants from the sun till they have 
become established. 

As geraniums go out of blossom, and the wood hardens, 
they should be cut close, and kept dry till fresh buds ap- 
pear; when these have shot up half an inch or more, the 
plants should be shaken out of the old pots, and the roots 
shortened, so that they may be repotted in smaller pots, 
in a mixture of free sandy soil with a little manure—and 
only a little, for a rich soil does not agree with them. 
Place them in a warm and sheltered situation till they be- 
gin to grow freely, when the shoots should be stopped and 
regulated so as to form compact well-shaped plants. Pre- 
Vieus to setting out bedding-plants, it is advisable to harden 
them by exposure for a day or two, before turning them 
out of their pots. 

As this is the best time for collecting materials for com- 
posts and valuable mould, our friends will do well to let 
nothing run to waste that can be turned to account in this 
way. The clippings of trees and plants, grass, leaves, and 
even wood rotted in the mould, greatly enrich it. To 
this end, all leaves of vegetables, burnt wood-ashes, pea- 
shells, and even bones, instead of being consigned to the 
dustbin, should be buried in some convenient part of the 
garden; a plan that will obviate the unpleasant effects of 
decaying vegetable matter near the house, and help much 
hereafter to its decoration. 


NEIGHBORSHIP. 


Ove must have lived in a genial country neighborhood 
fully to appreciate the pleasant verses quoted below. We 
of the city are very much inclined to forget that “ neigh- 
borship” is a duty, not only social but Christian, enforced 
by one of the most pointed and explicit parables of the 
Great Teacher. ‘To be a good neighbor, one must be tho- 
roughly imbued with the spirit of the Golden Rule—for- 
bearance, charity, brotherly kindness, self-denial, all enter 
into it. No outward polish of courtesy, or counterfeit hos 
pitality and warmth of manner will serve; it must be 
genuine, or in such close contact it will betray itself. Cha- 
rity will prevent that unkind comment and construction 
of our neighbors’ actions which, known as gossip, is the 
chief bane of this relationship: and after all, though we 
live so near, and see each other daily, we do not know the 
actual reason why Mr. A. was ‘“‘hard with his son,” or 
Mrs. B. with her servants; what prevents the C.’s from 
keeping a separate gardener, or G.’s from being regularly 
atchurch. There may have been just cause and provoca- 
tion in the first instance, and actual inability instead of 
meanness or ungodliness in the second. ‘Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant?” 

If we do lay aside all malice, selfishness, and evil speak- 
ing, there is no duty which brings a greater reward when 
well performed, as is charmingly set forth in the greeting 
to 

OUR NEIGHBORS. 


How many social ties there are neglected, 
That should rejoice our days! 

How many happy spirits sit rejected 
Beside the world’s highways! 

A blessing, then, be on those pleasant faces, 
That genial warmth impart! 

Sunbeams they are, that brighten darksome places 
Within the human heart. 

Such cheerful faces have I to befriend me, 
In our retired street ; 

What pleasant nods and kindly smiles they send me, 
Whene’er our glances meet! 
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How joyous is our morning salutation, 
How hearty our good-night! 

The thousand visits without preparation, 
How welcomed with delight! 


The household news, how earnestly related, 
And small domestic cares! 
The aches and ailments mutually tasted, 


And costs of various wares. 


Trifling, indeed, those themes of conversation, 
And yet momentous still ; 
For the small world of household occupation 


These topics almost fill. 


And let not those who legislate for nations 
Despise these little things— 

The heads of family administrations 
Bear weightier cares than kiugs. 


Our silent street is like a river flowing 
Towards the commercial sea ; 

But the rude storms there furious blowing 
Do us no injury. 


There is no tariff on the freight we charter! 
From heart to heart we move; 

The noble fortunes that we make by barter 
Are those of growing love. 


May peace be with you, then, my pleasant neighbors, 
Wherever you abide! 

And when we leave this scene of earthly labors, 
We ‘ll still keep side by side. 





NEW BOOKS AND MUSIC. 


Amoxa the recent announcements of new English pnbli- 


cations we find a novel by Lady Scott, ‘* The Only Child,” 


the forty-second thousand of ** Ministering Children,” by 
Maria Louisa Charlesworth, one of the most excellent 
books for family reading we have ever met with, and are 
glad to note its unusual and well deserved popularity. 
‘* Vineyard Laborers” is by Jane Anne Wicem, another 
book of earnest practical tendency. 

The new music includes D’Albert’s Album for 1858S, an 
elegant, and really valuable musical gift book; ** Wedding 
Quadrilles,” and ‘* Princess Royal Polka’’ by the same in- 
dustrious and fertile composer; “‘ L’Adieu dela Princess,” 
a nocturne, and “ Hugnenots Fantasia,” by Brinly Rich- 
ards; Lover's new song, ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs,” said to be 
one of his best ; Glover’s “‘ Songs of the Seasons—Spring 
Blossoms, Sammer Roses, Autumn Fruits, and Winter 
Evergreens ; a new song by the author of *‘ Will you Love 
me then, as now,” called ‘“‘The First Time we Met;" a 
ballad, “Sad, Brown Leaves,” and another, opposite in 
character, or at least in the sentiment of the title, “‘ Effie 
Sunshine.” 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Miss Aice S."’"—In all probability the tonics you have 
Iron, nitric acid, 
If possible, take 


been taking have injured your teeth. 
vitriol, ete., should be guarded against. 
them through a quill, or ‘‘cobbler’’ straw ; if not, rinse 
the mouth thoroughly at once. As to tooth powder, we 
recommend Bazin’s, and will forward it; but ourselves 
have found fine white soap to be the most admirable den- 
tifrice, and are pleased to find our accidental discovery 
confirmed by the following authoritative opinion, which 


we quote in fall :— 
‘Microscopical examinations have been made of the 
matter deposited on the teeth and gums of more than forty 
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individuals, selected from all classes of society, in every 
variety of bodily condition, and in nearly every case animal 
and vegetable parasites in great numbers have been dis- 
covered. Of the animal parasites there were three or four 
species, and of the vegetable one or two. In fact, the only 
persons whose mouths were found to be completely free 
from them, cleansed their teeth four times daily, using 
soap once. One or two of these individuals also passed a 
thread between the teeth to cleanse them more effectually. 
In all cases the number of the parasites was greater in pro- 
portion to the neglect of cleanliness. The effect of the ap- 
plication of various agents was also noticed. Tobacco 
juice and smoke did not injure their vitality in the least. 
The same was true of the chlorine tooth-wash, of pulverized 
bark, of soda, ammonia, and various other popular deter- 
gents. The application of soap, however, appeared to 
destroy them instantly. We may hence infer that this is 
the best and most proper specific for cleansing the teeth. 
In all cases where it has been tried it receives unqualified 
commendation. It may also be proper to add that none but 
the purest white soap, free from discoloration, should be 
used. 

**Miss M. G. L.”—See our month’s Chitchat for full in- 
formation in the matter of crinoline. 

“An AMATEUR.”—Certainly women are capable of at- 
taining absolute excellence in the fine arts; witness the 
triumphs of Rosa Bonheur, and Miss Hosmer’s “ Beatrice 
Cenci."’ Both successes were attained by careful and labo- 
rious study, without which genius avails but little. The 
anatomical study alone would deter most women from 
entering the field 

“Mrs. Jonny B. T.” of Rossville.—Mosaics are still worn 
as jewelry, buttons, brooches, etc. They are nearly all of 
Italian manufacture. The Florentine are the most costly, 
and can readily be detected. The manufactory of the Grand 
Duke, situated at Florence, is on an immense scale, using 
heaps of jasper, malachite, and the lesser precious stones. 
There are various sittings, of course, and the selection 
must needs be left with the person to whom the order is 
sent, as minute description would be impossible. 

‘A Bripesmarp.”—A lace set is a very common bridal 
gift, or anelegant handkerchief. There are some composed 
wholly of lace, the medallion, usually of cambric, for in- 
stance, being of Valenciennes. The richest handkerchiefs 
are of Alencon, Honiton, and Mechlin; the last is always 
delicate and ladylike. There isa new style for more or- 
dinary wear, with colored borders, having the effect of a 
ribbon run.through the hem. 

“Sa.re G.""—Fichus or capes are more the style than 
lace jackets for those who need the neck and arms partially 
covered, and very few can afford to dispense with them. 
They may be made of black or white lace. We have given 
several styles, and refer to back numbers of the last 
volume. 

“Mrs. V. J." of Rosewald.—Graham bread is manufac- 
tured precisely as that made of extra Genesee, with the addi- 
tion of a very little molasses added to the sponge or setting. 
The flour used is unbolted wheat. It may or may not be 
more nourishing; its chief use is to promote regular and 
healthfal action, and preclude the need of injurious doses, 
We give a medical opinion on the subject :— 

“A writer on dietetics having stated that the brawny 
scales—the undigested indigestible refuse of the brown 
bread—which a vegetarian eats in a day, contain more 
fibrine and iron than any amount of flesh a man can con- 
sume in a day, Dr. Balbirnie replies by stating that the 
brawny scale is as devoid of nutriment, and as incapable 
of solution, as are the rinds or ‘ stones’ of fruits, the exte 
rior pellicle of the potato, or the fibres of the cvcoanut. 
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The refuse in question is, the Dr. says, a good mechanical 
irritant—a ‘ peristaltic persuader’ for the constipated—but 
nothing more.” 


Hashions, 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that mey occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JULY. 

Fig. 1.—Organdy robe, with the sleeve and bretelle bor- 
ders quilted on. Chip capeline, prettily trimmed with 
ruches of pink ribbon; a novel and graceful shade for the 
face and neck ; for terrace, garden, or gallery promenade. 

Fig. 2.—Skirt of Azof green challais. Dotted muslin 
jacket, with ruches of the same. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of pink grenadine, barred with black, 
two flounces on the skirt; the front breadth en tabdlier 
above, and’ trimmed in waves with black Tom Thumb 
fringe, to correspond with the bretelles and sleeves. Bon- 
net of tea-colored Leghorn, trimmed with green; chain of 
pink daisies inside the brim. Undersleeve, large puff of 
thulle, caught up by a bow of the same ribbon as that on 
the bonnet. 

JUVENILE FIGURES. 


Fig. 1.—Boy’s dress, consisting of a gray poplin skirt 
slightly full, and ornamented with a novel application of 
black velvet ribbon. Cambric chemisetie, drawn in puffs. 
Jacket of the poplin. Cambric undersleeves and pantalettes. 

Fig. 2.—Child’s walking-dress of white pigué. Leghorn 
fiat, with white satin ribbon and full cap of thulle and 
narrow ribbon. 


GOOD ADVICE. 
(See engraving, page 4.) 


Tuis pretty cut serves also to illustrate the prettiest 
styles of dresses, etc. for young ladies from ten to fourteen. 








Fig. 1.—Robe of mouse-colored challais; the border of 
the flounces, bretelles, and sleeves of a bright tartan plaid. 
The corsage is square at the neck, with a tucker, or peasant 
chemisette of thulle or muslin, with a narrow edge. Hair 
arranged in a circular plait at the back of the head, with 
bows of black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of pigué, crossed by a bar or ecrd, well 
defined. It has a shirt and jacket, the latter rather deep, 
and trimmed with grelots; the sleeves are loose and plain, 
opened nearly to the shoulder on the forearm, and edged 
with grelots. Full sleeve of cambric, brought into a band 
at the wricet. Round hat of tea-colored Leghorn, with 
plume; bouquet of field flowers at the side of the brim. 





THE LATEST FASHIONS OF MORNING-DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 5.) 


Tue material is fine French cambric, made in jacket and 
skirt. The petticoat has a hem, five inches in depth, head- 
ed by four narrow tucks; the front breadth is arranged en 
tablier, with insertions of wrought cambric between nar- 
row tucks, edged by a band of the same. The front trim- 
ming of the jacket is arranged to correspond; the sleeves 
are loose, and have a flounce of the embroidery. Cap ol 
muslin and Valenciennes, with loops of very narrow black 
velvet ribbon. 

LATEST STYLE OF WALKING-DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 8.) 

MaTeERIAL, rich gray silk, double skirt, postilion cor- 
sage: the lower skirt is quite plain, the upper one has a 
band, six inches in depth, of plaid silk or velvet. The cor- 
sage forms a vest in front, aud postilion jacket behind. 
Sleeve gathered into a cap of the velvet tartan, and cuff of 
the same. Drawn silk bonnet of plain shade. (See Chit- 
chat.) 


OPERA CLOAK. 
(See engraving, page 9.) 

Tuts evening-dress comes appropriately the present 
month. The dress is of white silk, with three flounces, 
headed by three close puffs, or ruches of satin. Cloak of 
white cashmere, with a bias border of mauve velvet, 
figured in black. Liood lined with quilted white satin, 
and finished by a magnificent tassel of camel’s hair, with 
moquette strands. Coiffure, hair arranged in long full 
curls, entwined with star flowers, in drooping cordons. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Soper domestic people, who do not go to watering- 
places, have, by this time, fully completed their purchases 
for the season, and begin to congratulate themselves that 
they can “see through their work ;” but those who rail 
the most at the extravagance and folly of the gayer por- 
tion of the community are always ready to be amused bya 
description of their doings. Let them consider, then, that 
we write for their amusement in our first item of 


MORNING AND EVENING-DRESS FOR WATERING-PLACES. 


Having, in our last number, given a description of the 
usual travelling-dress, we come to the more @rnamental 
part of the tourist’s wardrobe. Morning-dresses are, of late 
days, quite as distinct as evening-dresses ; and professed 
belles require almost as great a variety. We have no- 
where seen a more excellent variety than in Genin’s robe 
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room; and, when we describe them, we give an idea of 
the prevailing modes of every fashionist in the two cities. 

The Cashmere robes, many of them with white or plain 
grounds, and rich Pompadvur patterns, have the trim- 
mings of brocaded ribbons put on flat, or of plain satin in 
quillings. They are arranged en tablier in front, or 
sloping cut from the centre of the waist to the edge of the 
hem. Many have large capes lined with Florence silk, 
and crossiug, like the Marie Antoinette fichu, at the waist, 
and round behind; others are pointed before and behind. 
These are not precisely in season now. Delicate cambrics 
and lawna, of every shade and variety of print and colors, 
made up in the style described above, are the most ser- 
viceable and most in demand. They are trimmed with 
ruffles of the same, cambric or Swiss edging, and the most 
elegant with Valenciennes lace. Prices range from three 
dollars and a half to fifteen dollars. The Chambrays, of 
solid colors, embroidered in white, are still more costly— 
twenty dollars and upwards—until, in the ascending scale, 
we reach the white cambrics and Swiss muslins. The 
first vary according to the trimming, from fifteen to forty- 
five dollars, which is the ultimatum of the Swiss muslins, 
arranged with puflings of the same. runniug from the 
throat to the hem of skirt, separated by insertions and 
edgings of Valenciennes. Biue or pink ribbons are drawn 
through the puffs, which also encircle the sleeves; and 
bows of the same ribbon are distributed at intervals on the 
outer edge. Mauve, or queen’s lilac, a rich shade of pur- 
ple, is also used, and, with pale green, will be found be- 
coming to those who have high color. Robes of embroi- 
dered piqgué sre also imported by Stewart, Levy, Evans, 
and others. They are very costly, but extremely service- 
able. Petticoats, with the front breadth trimmed by tucks 
or embroidery, are usually worn with open robes, open 
work thread stockings, and dressing-slippers of bronze, 
prunella, or kid. These are trimmed by ribbon a full 
inch broad, quilled on the outside of the opening for the 
instep, and running all around it, finished by a flat buw 
ou the top of the foot. 

The various robe dresses of organdy, lawn, grenadine, 
barége, balzorine, and chinée silk, which we have already 
noticed, are suitable for dinner-dress. With the im- 
mense width of sleeve draperies, and the lightness and 
grace of thulle and tarleton undersieeves and fichus, there 
is no excuse for any woman to appear with neck and arms 
uncovered, in broad daylight, at a table d’hite. The Van- 
dyke corsage is the nearest approach which modesty can 
admit of; and even this is best reserved, in the mixed so- 
cicty of watering-places and country resorts generally, for 
the evening drawing-room, where there is a little more 
choice in one’s next neighbor. Heavy materials are 
allowed, but not in the very best taste for summer eve- 
ning-dresses. A clever correspondent of a daily journal, 
writing from Baden, remarks upon ‘‘an English lady in 
white satin broché in the month of August. A Parisian,” 
he says, “‘would have been lost by such a violation of 
propriety.” 

In addition to thulle and tarleton, so long the chief ma- 
terials for the younger ladies, we have embroidered Swiss 
robes in white, edged with rich Mechlin or plain Valen- 
ciennes lace, and, most delicate of all, Chambery gauze. 
Blue, pink, and rose color are among the favorite shades. 
A novelty has been introduced, a dress of white thulle, 
with three founces, each covered by a fall of black lace. 
The flounces are headed by a bouillon of thulle, with a 
pink satin ribbon drawn through it. The corsage has a 
heart-shaped berthé of alternate thulle bouillons and rows 
of black lace, 





When silks are used in the summer months, they should 
be of the lighter manufactures and delicate in shade, Silk 
evening-dresses ure now frequently made with a tunic 
differing from the skirt; for instance, a skirt of mauve, or 
deep lilac, with a tunic of gray silk, the tunic open on 
one side, and trimmed with ruches of gray and violet silk. 
Gauze dresses have also a silk tunic, but usually of the 
same shade. 

A light opera cloak is now the almost universal accom- 
paniment of evening-dress; though many ladies of taste, 
the present season, substitute those exquisite Spanish lace 
mantles,« hig Brodie has so many bewitching sty!es. 
The richesi most graceful form a rounded shawl, with 
a deep, full fiutince behind ; and the upper point is intended 
to be thrown over the head at pleasure, shading and eu- 
hancing curls or braids, as the case may be, and giving 
additional lustre to lustrous eyes. In opera cloaks, there 
are silk tissues, embroidered thulle, black or white, 
trimmed with ruches of ribbon, and laid over light silk 
foundations ; and the ever reliable white Cashmere, an 
exquisite model to be found in this month’s number. 

In light evening-dress, flowers or foliage are the almost 
universal ornament; for instance, a dress of puffed thulle, 
and a tunic covered with dewdrops, and trimmed with 
white heather; cdche peigne of the same, with diamond 
drops; che imitation new and perfect. We have omitted 
to say that a pretty style in making up crape is to have 
alternate flounces, or rather ruches, of white and green, 
or ‘white and biue, etc. 

Speaking of foliage, one of the loveliest evening-dresses 
we have seen is a robe of white thulle over a slip of white 
glacé silk ; a froncé, or gathering, of white gauze ribbon 
on each of the eight narrow flounces composing the skirt, 
each one being caught up slightly by a bouquet of ivy 
leaves and pendent gold berries. The derthé is of rows of 
gathered gauze ribbon, and in the centre, and on eacn 
shoulder a bouquet similar to those on the skirt; head- 
dress, a cordon of ivy leaves, and bouquets of leaves and 
berries. This is still a favorite way of mounting flowers 
for headdresses, although the diadem form is becoming to 
some faces. The cordon passes across the top of the head. 
A new and charm... g headdress is a net of gold, and three 
cordons—narrow wreaths—of leaves in green velvet. The 
net covers the )air at the back of the head, and from one 
side droop three beautifully light and pliant tassels in 
gold filagree. Among Alexanderine’s new headdresses are 
a ciche peigne of white and black lace, with gold pins; 
a tersade, or twist of blue ribbon mixed with gold, termi- 
nated by two tassels; a gold net of antique character, with 
bow on the right and tassels on the left. 

As a foreshadowing of autumn styl€s, we give the en- 
graving of the latest walking-dress. The postilion body 
has met with very general favor in Paris, and is already 
beginning to be copied here. Whether it will be univer- 
sally adopted or not, in the place of the favorite and con- 
venient basque, remains to be proven. 

Some pretty handkerchiefs, imported by Levy and Evans, 
are very small, perfectly round, with a hem about an inch 
wide, a very minute scallop on the edge of the hem. Any 
lady contemplating a gift to husband or brother may be 
interested to know that for gentlemen, the present rage in 
handkerchiefs are buff centres, with white hems three 
inches wide, or white centres with buff hems: some of the 
hems are spotted, others plain. 

Nor must we neglect to chronicle the new sun shades or 
carriage screens, described by a lively correspondent as 
the “‘ toadstool pattern ;"" they are made to fold up like a 
fan, and can be carried in the pocket. Fashion. 
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FASHION PYPIIUATSES. 
From the establishment of W. H. Carryl §& Brother (Masonic Hall), '719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Dovatas & Suerwoop’'s Skirt Manufactory, 343 Broad- 
way, New York.—On a late trip to New York, we paid a 
visit to this celebrated place, and were amazed at the 
exteut of the business dene by this the largest concern in 
the United States for the manufacture of that essential 
article to a lady's dress, the skirt. They oceupy four 
this building, each 30 feet front by 200 feet deep ; 


floors of 
and the average number of skirts manufactured ina day 
They employ 450 hands in the building, and 150 
besides, a large number are employed by parties 
These pay to the hands 
Here are a few 


is S000 
outside ; 
who prepare stock by contract. 
weekly, every Monday morning, $2500. 
ems of consumption: 150,000 yards of muslin, 100,000 
feet round oil-boiled whalebone, and 1,400,000 feet of steel 
springs, or about one ton per day, are used every month ; 
200 doz. spools of sewing-cotton, 2,800,000 eyelets, slides, 
bes, clasps, hooks, &c., and 500,000 yards of tape are 
d per month. They run 180 sewing-machines, and 60 
t-presses for closing hooks, clasps, &c. Is this not a 
wantic establishment? It is one of the lions in New 
York; and then the order and regularity that pervade 
the whole establishment! Such a lot of beautiful girls! 
We are sorry that we cannot say how many of them 
marry off each year; but we should say at least ten per 
cent. of them. We commend this 
establishment and its gentlemanly proprietors to the gene- 


It can't be otherwise. 


ral public. 


A PLACARD in the window of a patent-medicine store, in 
Rue Saint Honoré, Paris, reads as follows: ‘‘The public 
are requested not to mistake this shop for that of another 
juack just opposite.” 

Hunt & Miver have a magnificent periodical, book, and 
newspaper depot at Pittsburg. The Masonic Hall Literary 
Depot is its title; and, if they go on ordering Lady's 
Books as they have done lately, they will have to enlarge 
their premises. 

Home Divriccittes.—The house-mother has her trou- 
bles, ay, be she ever so gifted with that blessed quality of 
taking them ligttly and cheerfully. It is not pleasant for 
lazy ladies to get breakfast over at that regular early hour 
which alone sets a household fairly agoing for the day ; 
nor for unarithmetieal ladies, who have always reckoned 
their accounts by sixpences, to put down each item, and 
persevere in balancing periodically receipts and expendi- 
tures; nor for weakly, nervous, self-engrossed ladies to 
rouse themselves sufficiently to put their houses in order, 
and keep it so, not by occasional spasmodic “setting to 
rights,”’ but by a general methodical overlooking of ali that 
is going on therein. Yet, unless all this is done, it is in 
vain to insist on early rising, or grumble about waste, or 
lecture upon neatness, cleanliness, and order. The ser- 
vants get to learn that “‘ Misses is never in time!” and 
langh at her complaints of their unpunctuality. They see 
no use in good management or avoidance of waste. 

Misses never knows about anything.”” She may lecture 
till she is weary about neatness and cleanliness: ‘‘ Just 
put your head into her room and see.” For all moral 
qualities, good temper, truth, kindliness, and, above all, 
conscientiousness—if these are deficient in the mistress, it 
is idle to expect them from servants, or children, or any 
members of the family circle. 


Mr. Eprror: A constant reader of the Lady’s Book—not 


a borrower—lI find you ever ready to dispense from the ‘ 


**Arm-Chair” good advice and suggestions, and, though 


too gallant to be very severe, ever willing to administer 
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merited reproof. Your humble servant has, as well as 
yourself, a most profound regard for the ladies, barring 
always their slight extravagances and the occasional 
indulgence in vanities which savor too much of earth. 
Weare wont, you know, to consider them beings of ethereal 
mould, and, with the poet, think we sometimes see “ divin- 
ity in woman.”’ But then only think of it, Mr. Editor, an 
angel in hoops and flowing robes! 

What right, however, have I to speak of the ladies— 
wrinkles on my brow—temples white with rime—curva- 
ture of the spine, which, vulgarly interpreted, means a 
“crook in the back’—and “ helps-to-read’’ astride my 
nose? These are signs, ‘tis true, of the down hill aspect 
of life, leading one from affection to refiection ; but then 
to be laughed at as an old man, and that, too, by one’s 
cara sposa! Ay, there’s the rub! 

Sitting in the parlor, this morning, in dressing-gown 
the Book, looking 
through two pairs of eyes (one pair of glass, as aforesaid), 
milady walks in, with ludicrous efforts at elastic step, and 
ringlets trained in her most spring-like way (she makes 


and slippers, somewhat bent upon 


effort enough at juvenility, though only four years my 
junior), and deliberately laughs outright at the old man, 
as she is pleased to term him. Now, it is bad enough to 
be conscious of one’s own infirmities, but to be ridiculed is 
too hard. Rhymed revenge shall be her next birthday 
present; and I appeal to you, sir, and your numerous fair 
readers, to decide if that is more than she deserves. 
HYMENEAL REVENGE. 
(To any wife who had the presumption to laugh at the 
**old man."’) 
TuirTEEN long years have proved the truth 
And faith I pledged to you; 
And, if I’ve lost the flush of youth, 
I'm scarcely forty-two. 


Those lines upon my furrowed brow, 
The silver on my hair, 

Prove not the heart less truthful now, 
Its font of love less fair. 


In thee some change may time disclose ; 
He'll blanch each waving curl ; 

Rouge may supplant the native rose ; 
And ah, those gates of pearl! 


Then mock me not; few years and brief 
Now mark our differing age ; 

Time’s book assigns to both one leaf, 
If not the self-same page. 


And, when those years their trace have lef 
Upon thy polished brow, 

Say, shall we be of love bereft, 
Or chide, as you do now? 


The fountain sends its crystal streams 
Still sparkling as they go, 

As brightly in the sunset beams 
As in the morning glow. 


E’en thus, though years bedim the sight, 
Though wrinkled, old, and gray, 

Love still may shed its hallowed light 
To gild our waning day. 


And when our eventide may come, 
As come we know it must, 
True love shall light our pathway home, 
While dust returns to dust. 
J. Rk. B 
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Ovr friend Schmidt has opened a music-store in Chest- 
nut Street, south side, near Eleventh. We commend this 
store and its gentlemanly proprietor to our friends, Any- 
thing in the music line can be obtained there. Look at 
Schmidt’s window as you pass. It is filled with beautiful 
title-pages of music; and there is always a crowd of ladies 
looking on. 

Ocr Ne&epLes.—There may, perhaps, be a very few 
families in the Union not yet supplied with these celebrated 
needles ; if so, we advise them to apply soon. Twenty- 
five cents for one hundred, done up in a neat case. 

“An, William! home from the wars? Where is the 
brother who went with you?” 

‘“‘Ah me, we left our mother together. One of us was 
killed. How can I bear to tell her which one it was?” 

A Wire Waytep.—A bachelor editor says he wants a 
wife. He describes himself as five feet ten inches high, 
dark complexion and hair, well made, good teeth, and 
“ray eyes; aged thirty-two. He says his paper has a 
good subscription, and constantly receiving payments, 
pretty regular, but not all in cash—hogs, hominy, scup- 
pernong wine—of the latter he says he gets rather tvo 
much, enough, he says, for his wife to bathe in—rails, 
wheat, rosin, potatoes enough, and all sorts of country 
fixings. He says his wife will have to rough it a little at 
first, until his town grows larger; and they have had seve- 
ral arrivals lately, but unfortunately twice as many have 
left. He thinks it will grow to be a large town as fast as 
that man got up hill who took one step forward and two 
backwards. They are now clearing a marsh that was 
near them; and he thinks that it will be healthier for it 
ouly. It cuts off their supply of frogs, upon which they 
made a great claim; and they lose also the delightful 
music. By the way, he adds that his musical abilities are 
quite fair, having out-whistled a celebrated negro of the 
place. He is also a good equestrienne, having once rode 
inacirecus. He says his wife must be a healthy woman, 
not older than himself, be able to cook when she can get 
anything for that purpose, piously inclined, but not out- 
rageously so, that she will leave his stockings undarned to 
go to the nearest meeting which is four miles off; but he 
don’t fear that much, as she will have to walk it, as the 
only horse he ever owned died by a surfeit of frogs. His 
lot is cast in -—— at present; but, if his wife chooses (when 
he gets one), he is willing to pull up stakes, and strike out 
for some other place—he don't care where. We are will- 
ing to take charge of the correspondence, and transmit it 
to the party concerned. 

“BoaRDING ON THE EvROPEAN P1iay.”’—That is, take a 
room, pay the price asked for it, and your meals as you 
get them. It isa most atrocious humbug. You pay more 
in the end, don’t get half nor quarter as good fare, and are 
disappointed in every particular. Go to a regular hotel, 
and have nothing to do with “ boarding on the European 


plan.” 

“You are ill, my friend.” 

“Yes; my eye is inflamed and very painful. Do you 
know of any remedy?” 

“Do as I did, last week, with a sore tooth—have it out.” 


Tne Red Wing Sentinel says:— 

*“*We wonder if Godey is a husband or a bachelor?” 

What a question! as if a bachelor could produce such a 
work as the Lady’s Book! 














A LADY, well qualified to teach, is desirous of procuring 
a situation as Governess in a Southern family. Address 
letters of inquiry to Miss L. M. C., Ottawa City, Canada 
West. 


In “The Talisman,” published in New York by Elam 
Bliss, in 1827, the following singular passage occurs in a 
story in reference to our own country. There seems to be 
a singular realization of everything there mentioned. He 
fixes the time at half a century hence; that would be in 
1877. But now in 1858, thirty-one years after, the prophecy 
in most respects seems to be realized :— 

*** Yes,’ said he, ‘I see how it is. These poor people 
too must go the way of all flesh. Half a century hence, 
they will be as wicked as the Londoners. With the same 
vices they will have more wit. But what of that? So 
much the worse for them. They will have their South Sea 
bubbles, their land bubbles, their bank bubbles, and all 
manner of bubbles. They ‘ll have their Stock Market and 
their New Market; and there will be bulls and bears, lame 
ducks, rooks, and pigeons in both of them. They will 
have lotteries, and operas, and elopements, and cracked 
poets, and ballets, and burlettas, and Italian singers, and 
French dancers. And every second man in a good coat 
will be a broker, or a lawyer, or an insolvent. And there 
will be no more cash payments; but the women will wear 
cashmeres, and the men will drink champagne. And the 
girls, instead of learning to cook and mend clothes will be 
taught to chatter bad French and worse Spanish, and to 
get their husbands into jail: but there will be ne jail in 
those days: for they will have bankrupt laws, and three- 
quarter laws, and two-third laws, and the limits will be 
as big asthe county! There will be no more comfortable 
tea-drinkings, and innocent dances, but they will hav: 
their balls, and routs, and conversaziones, and fetes, and 
fiddlesticks. People will dine by candlelight of week- 
days; and nobody will go to church on afternoons on Sun- 
days! Folks will be knowing in wines, and cookery, and 
players, and paintings, and music, and know nothing of 
their own affairs. They will goto fashionable churches as 
an amusement, and to fashionable gaming-houses as a 
business. The girls will learn to waltz of the Germans, 
and their mammas to flirt from the French. The boys will 
all be men, and the old men will try to be boys. Then 
they will have all manner of quackery, from a patent pair 
of loops to a patent way of paying off the national debt. 
And they will run after the heels of every quack who 
comes among them. And the doctors will quarrel about 
moonshine, and ruin the character of the profession and 
themselves by telling the truth about one another! But I 
shall be gone erethen. Sufficient for the day is the evil 


thereof!’”’ 


Tue Maaicrayn’s Own Book—one of the most amusing, 
yes, and instructive books of the day, containing a year’s 
fun and entertainment for any party, old or young, that 
may be found. See advertisement on our May cover, and 
send us a dollar, and we will forward the work, postage 
paid. 

No family is perfect without a daughter or a sister in it. 
A round dozen of “great big” brothers will not compen- 
sate for one soft-eyed, sunny-hearted girl. Such a treasure 
numbered in the household has a humanizing and civil- 
izing tendency—better to a rough, ungainly fellow in 
boots and whiskers than two seasons at a dancing-school, 
or a year at college. 


**You are ten years old; how old is your brother ?” 
‘In two years, we shall be just of an age.” 
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A Scnoon ror Youre Lapres.—We take great pleasure 
in again bringing under the notice of our readers the 
Young Ladies’ School, under the superintendence of Miss 
Hale, daughter of our accomplished editor. Miss Hale's 
experience and high reputation as a teacher should, of them- 
selves, be a sufficient guarantee of success. But we speak 
from personal knowledge when we say that the school is 
admirably conducted in all its details, and that no parent 
need hesitate to intrust a daughter to her care. The Eng- 
lish branches are thoroughly and carefully taught; and 
great attention is paid to music and a correct knowledge 
of the French language. 

(See Miss Hale's circular in the Editors’ Table, page 83.) 

RememBer that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury; 
itis a necessity. There is no lady who takesthe Book 
that does not save twice the price of it in a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 
ble to the housekeeper. 

LitrLte Grrais.—The most perfect, beautifal, winning 
and attractive of all God’s handiwork is a little girl.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 

No one will for a moment question that little girls are 
very beautiful, winning, and attractive creatures; but we 
are bound to say that large girls are largely more so. 
Little girls are new, bright, and glittering picayunes; 
large girls the round and ringing dollars. Much as we 
admire the picayunes, the editor of the New Orleans Pica- 
yune may have picayunes if he will give us the dollars.— 


Missouri Statesman. 


**Faruer, what is a posthumous work?” 
‘‘A work a man writes after his death,” was the reply. 





How to Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes ; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Stamps over three cents are only taken for 
the fractional parts ofa dollar. Notes on all solvent banks 
taken at par. Be careful and pay the postage on your 
letter, and direct it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

‘* Mrs. M. P.”"—Sent patterns April 19th. 

“Mrs, L. R. A.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Kinsley’s express 19th. 

** Miss E. V. O.""—Sent pearl card-case 19th. 

** Miss V. A. D.”"—Sent working wool 19th. 

“M. A. E. B.’’—Sent castor by Adams's express 19th. 

“Mrs. McL.”’"—Sent full set infant’s patterns 20th. 

“P. W. S."—Sent silks, and returned pattern 20th. 

“Mrs. E. W.”—Sent two bonnets and mantilla by 
Adams's express 20th. 

‘*Mrs. M. T. W.”—Sent hair necklace 21st. 

“Miss H. J. L.”—Sent drawing materials by Adams’s 
express 21st. 





** Miss L. W. B."—The lady of the house first. 

‘“*Miss M. E. F.”—Sent bonnet by Harnden’s express 
21st. 

“Mrs. C. G. E.”—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe, Xc. 
2ist. 

“Cosmopolitan Art Union.”"—Send a stamp and we will 
answer. 

**Miss S. A. D.”"—Sent chenille, &c. 22d. 

“J. C."—Sent patterns 22d. 

“Mrs. W. F. P.”—Sent infant’s patterns 24th. 

“Mrs. J. M. J.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Adjustable Skirt by Adams’s express 24th. 

“ E. F.""—Sent pearl card-case, &c. 24th. 

**Mrs. M. P. W.’’—Sent children’s patterns 24th. 

**Miss M. L.”"’-—Sent hair charms 26th. 

“Mrs. S. M. S.""—Sent zephyr 26th. 

“C. E. E."’"—Sent hair breastpin, necklace, and cross 
26th. 

“Mrs. A. A. H.’"—We prefer the table-cloth at that meal. 

“Ww. W. H.’’—Sent hair ring 26th. 

“PF, M. J.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent Adjust- 
able Skirt by Adams’s express 26th. 

** Miss H. P.’’—Sent box by Adams's express 27th. 

**Miss L. M. E.,” California.—You forgot to send a ten 
cent stamp. 

“Mrs. T. D. K.”—Sent patterns 29th. 

“A. E. J."—Sent patterns, &c. 29th. 

“Mrs. K. D.""—Sent child’s dress 29th. 

“Mrs J. J. D.”"—Sent patterns 29th. 

Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirts. —We send away so many 
of these that it takes almost too much room to specify 
them. 

“Mrs. L. A. T.""—Sent stencils by Wells & Fargo’s ex- 
press 30th. 

“PF. B. K.”—Sent patterns 30th. 

“Mrs. M. C. H."’—Sent three of Douglas & Sherwood's 
Skirts by Adams’s express 30th. 

** Miss M. J. R."’"—Sent hair bracelet May Ist. 

“H.C. & Co.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirts by 
Ada ms’s express Ist. 

** Miss H. P.”—Sent patterns Ist. 

“Mrs. C. F. A.”’—Sent pear] card-case 1st. 

“C. H. P.”—Sent patterns for a child Ist. 

** Miss M. N. G.’’—Sent colored cottons 3d. 

‘“*Mrs. E. W. A.”’—Sent complete set of infant's patterns 
3d. 

‘Mrs. J. B. McC.’’—Sent patterns by American express 
Company 3d. 

“Mrs. W. P. M.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt 
by Adams's express 3d. 

“ Miss L. J. R.”—Sent patterns, &c. 4th 

“Mrs. J. A. MeD."’"—Sent stockings 4th. 

**Miss A. P. 8.""—Sent handkerchief 4th 

“TL. M. 8."—Sent embroidery silk 4th. 

“‘Miss J. M.”"—Sent headdress 5th. 

“Pp. M."—The June number was published long before 
your letter was written. Price from $2 to $4. 

‘*Mrs. M. E. H. M.’’—Sent bonnet and mantilla to D. A. 
& Co. by Adams's express 6th. 

“Mrs, L. S. F.”—Sent three of Donglas & Sherwood’s 
Skirts by Adams’s express 6th. 

“Mrs. W. C. J. H.”’-—Sent colored working cottons 7th 

“Mrs. W. D.”—Sent patterns for a boy 7th. 

‘Mrs. E. H.’’—Sent patterns for a girl 7th. 

“E. L.’’--With compass and square. 

‘Mrs. J. E. 8.”"—Sent hair chatelaine pin and charms 
Sth. 

“Mrs. J. E. L.”"—Sent child’s apron pattern Sth 

“Mrs. M. G. H.’’—Sent sack flannel for an infant, &c. Sth. 
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“Mrs. H. C. J."—Sent infant's patterns Sth. 

“R. P."—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by Adams’s 
express Sth. 

**Miss M. C, S."—Sent three of Douglas & Sherwood’s 
Skirts by Adams's express Sth. 

“Mrs. A. N.’"~Sent three of Douglas & Sherwood’s 
Skirts by Adams’s express Sth. 

** Mrs. M, MeK.’’—Sent gold neck chain 10th. 

“Mrs. S. J. W "'—Sent patterns 10th. 

**Mrs. M. H. 8."—Sent patterns 11th. 

“Mrs. M. L. D."’—Sent twist llth. 

“Mrs. C. A. B."’—Sent cape 11th. 

“*Mrs. D. K. J.""—Sent box by Harnden’s express 12th. 

** Miss M. L. 8S."—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 13th. 

“Mrs. D. H. Van B.’’—Sent lace 13th 

**Mrs. A. V. Du B."’—Sent patterns 13th. 

*“*Mrs. M. H. 8.’’—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs. L. McD.’"’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams's express 13th. 

** Miss E. E. A.”’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams’s express 13th. 

“Mrs. J. A. W.’’—Sent patterns, &c. 13th. 

**Mrs. S. F. P.”"—Sent wreath, &c. 13th. 

“Mrs. J. A. MeD."’—$3 50, and must be sent by express. 
Send your name and a stamp, and you will receive an an- 


swer two months sooner. 


**Miss M. N. G.’’—Sent colored cottons 15th. 

“Mrs. A. V. Du B.’’"—Sent box by Harnden’s express 
17th. 

“Mrs. C. L.”"—Sent patterns 17th. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 


THE GARDEN—No. 7. 


Jciy.—There is one uncomfortable item of gardening 
which is by no means to be forgotten this mouth. 

Insects must be carefully looked after, and resolutely de- 
stroyed; any relaxation in this unpleasant but essential 
duty will lead to proportionable destruction of the health 
and beauty of the plants, and to an incalculable increase 
of these pests in the next spring. 

Now is the time to form dwarf chrysanthemums for 
window plants; those in small pots should be repotted into 
larger ones, and have the tops pinched off. New beds of 
pansies may be made, by taking off rooted offsets, or by 
pipings; the soil should, if possible, be composed of rotted 
turves, and a third part of old manure; but where the soil 
of the garden is good, three inches of leaf-mould, forked 
into six inches of the ordinary soil, or one inch of rotted 
dung into three inches, will be found to succeed. It is ne- 
cessary that the situation should be open, and the plants 
about six inches apart. When struck cuttings are planted, 
they should be well watered, the earth kept stirred upon 
the surface, and top-dressing put on as soon as they have 
started into fresh growth. As they come into flower, the 
shoots may be spread flat, and covered with compost, ex- 
cept at the ends, where every point will throw out rootlets, 
and form a fresh plant, which, if not wanted for planting 
out, will help to keep up a succession of bloom on the bed. 

In watering the garden during hot weather, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the welfare of the plants that it shou 
not be applied directly from the pump or cistern ; it shouh 
either be made tepid with hot water, or left for some time 
in the sun before using, in order to bring it to a proper 
temperature. P 

In transplanting, care should be taken not only to water 











freely, but to shade the plants from the sun till they have 
vecome established. 

As geraniums go out of blossom, and the wood hardens, 
they should be cut close, and kept dry till fresh buds ap- 
pear; when these have shot up half an inch or more, the 
plants should be shaken out of the old pots, and the roots 
shortened, so that they may be repotted in smaller pots, 
in a mixture of free sandy soil with a little manure—and 
only a little, for a rich soil does not agree with them. 
Place them in a warm and sheltered situation till they be- 
gin to grow freely, when the shoots should be stopped and 
regulated so as to form compact well-shaped plants. Pre- 
vious to setting out bedding-plants, it is advisable to harden 
them by exposure for a day or two, before turning them 
out of their pots. 

As this is the best time for collecting materials for com- 


t 
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posts and valuable mould, our friends will do well to le 
nothing run to waste that can be turned to account in this 
way. The clippings of trees and plants, grass, leaves, and 
even wood rotted in the mould, greatly enrich it. To 
this end, all leaves of vegetables, burnt wood-ashes, pea- 
shells, and even bones, instead of being consigned to the 
dustbin, should be buried in some convenient part of the 
garden; a plan that will obviate the uupleasant effects of 
decaying vegetable matter near the house, and heip much 
hereafter to its decoration. 


NEIGHBORSHIP. 


Oxe must have lived in a genial country neighborhood 
fully to appreciate the pleasant verses quoted below. We 
of the city are very much inclined to forget that ‘‘neigh- 
borship” is a duty, not only social but Christian, enforced 
by one of the most pointed and explicit parables of the 
Great Teacher. To be a good neighbor, one must be tho- 
roughly imbued with the spirit of the Golden Rule—tor- 
bearance, charity, brotherly kindness, self-denial, all enter 
into it. No outward polish of courtesy, or counterfeit hos- 
pitality and warmth of manner will serve; it must be 
genuine, or in such close contact it will betray itself. Cha- 
rity will prevent that unkind comment and construction 
of our neighbors’ actions which, known as gossip, is the 





* chief bane of this relationship: and after all, though we 


live so near, and see each other daily, we do not know the 
actual reason why Mr A. was ‘‘hard with his son,” or 
Mrs. B. with her servants; what prevents the C.'s from 
keeping a separate gardener, or G.’s from being regularly 
atchurch. There may have been just cause and provoca- 
tion in the first instance, and actual inability instead of 





meanness or ungodliness in the second. ‘*Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant?” 

If we do lay aside all malice, selfishness, and evil speak- 
ing, there is no duty which brings a greater reward when 
well performed, as is charmingly set forth in the greeting 
to 

OUR NEIGHBORS. 
How many social ties there are neglected, 
That should rejoice our days! 
How many happy spirits sit rejected 
Beside the world’s highways! 
A blessing, then, be on those pleasant faces, 
That genial warmth impart! 
Sunbeams they are, that brighten darksome places 
Within the human heart. 
Such cheerful faces have I to befriend me, 
In our retired street ; 
What pleasant nods and kindly smiles they send me, 
Whene’er our glances meet! 
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How joyous is our morning salutation, 
How hearty our good-night! 

The thousand visits without preparation, 
How welcomed with delight! 


The household news, how earnestly related, 
And small domestic cares! 

The aches and ailments mutually tasted, 
And costs of various wares. 


Trifling, indeed, those themes of conversation, 
And yet momentous still ; 
For the small world of household occupation 


These topics almost fill. 


And let not those who legislate for nations 
Despise these little things— 

The heads of family administrations 
Bear weightier cares than kiugs. 


Our silent street is like a river flowing 
Towards the commercial sea ; 

But the rude storms there furious blowing 
Do us no injury. 


There is no tariff on the freight we charter! 
From heart to heart we move; 

The noble fortunes that we make by barter 
Are those of growing love. 


May peace be with you, then, my pleasant neighbors, 
Wherever you abide! 

And wheu we leave this scene of earthly labors, 
We ‘ll still keep side by side. 





NEW BOOKS AND MUSIC. 


Amone the recent announcements of new English publi- 
cations we find a novel by Lady Scott, ‘* The Only Child,” 
the forty-second thousand of ** Ministering Children,” by 
Maria Louisa Charlesworth, one of the most excellent 
books for family reading we have ever met with, and are 
glad to note its unusual and well deserved popularity. 
**Vineyard Laborers” is by Jane Anne Wicem, another 
book of earnest practical tendency. 

The new music includes D’Albert’s Album for 1858, an 
elegant, and really valuable musical gift book ; ** Wedding 
Quadrilles,” and “ Princess Royal Polka” by the same in- 
dustrious and fertile composer; “‘ L’Adieu dela Princess,” 
a nocturne, and “Huguenots Fantasia,” by Brinly Rich- 
ards; Lover's new song, “The Bridge of Sighs," said to be 
one of his best ; Glover's “Songs of the Seasons—Spring 
Blossoms, Sammer Roses, Autumn Fruits, and Winter 
Evergreens ; a new song by the author of ‘* Will you Love 
me then, as now,” called *‘The First Time we Met;” a 
ballad, “Sad, Brown Leaves,” and another, opposite in 
character, or at least in the sentiment of the title, “ Effie 
’ 


Sunshine.’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Miss Atice S.""—In all probability the tonies you have 
been taking have injured your teeth. Iron, nitric acid, 
vitriol, ete., should be guarded against. If possible, take 
them through a quill, or “cobbler” straw ; if not, rinse 
the mouth thoroaghly at once. As to tooth powder, we 
recommend Bazin’s, and will forward it; but ourselves 
have found fine white soap to be the most admirable den- 
tifrice, and are pleased to find our accidental discovery 
confirmed by the following authoritative opinion, which 


we quote in full:— 
** Microscopical examinations have been made of the 
matter deposited on the teeth and gums of more than forty 


individuals, selected from all classes of society, in every 
variety of bodily condition, and in nearly every case animal 
and vegetable parasites in great numbers have been dis- 
covered. Of the animal parasites there were three or four 
species, and of the vegetable one or two. In fact, the only 
persons whose mouths were found to be completely free 
from them, cleansed their teeth four times daily, using 
soap once. One or two of these individuals also passed a 
thread between the teeth to cleanse them more effectually. 
In all cases the number of the parasites was greater in pro- 
portion to the neglect of cleanliness. The effect of the ap- 
plication of various agents was also noticed. Tobacco 
juice and smoke did not injure their vitality in the east. 
The same was true of the chlorine tooth-wash, of pulverized 
bark, of soda, ammonia, and various other popular deter- 
gents. The application of soap, however, appeared to 
destroy them instantly. We may hence infer that this is 
the best and most proper specific for cleansing the teeth. 
In all cases where it has been tried it receives unqualified 
commendation. It may also be proper to add that none but 
the purest white soap, free from discoloration, should be 
used. 

** Miss M. G. L.""—See our month's Chitchat for full in- 
formation in the matter of crinoline. 

“An AmATEUR.”’—Certainly women are capable of at- 
taining absolute excellence in the fine arts; witness the 
triumphs of Rosa Bonheur, and Miss Hosmer’s “ Beatrice 
Cenci.”” Both successes were attained by careful and labo- 
rious study, without which genius avails but little. The 
anatomical study alone would deter most women from 
entering the field. 

“Mrs. Jonny B. T.” of Rossville.—Mosaics are still worn 
as jewelry, buttons, brooches, ete. They are nearly all of 
Italian manufacture. The Florentine are the most costly, 
and can readily be detected. The manufactory of the Grand 
Duke, situated at Florence, is on an immense scale, using 
heaps of jasper, malachite, and the lesser precious stones. 
There are various sittings, of course, and the selection 
must needs be left with the person to whom the order is 
sent, as minute description would be impossible. 

“A BRIDESMAID.’ 
gift, or an elegant handkerchief. There are some composed 
wholly of lace, the medallion, usually of cambric, for in- 
stance, being of Valenciennes. The richest handkerchiefs 
are of Alencon, Honiton, and Mechlin; the last is always 
delicate and ladylike. There is a new style for more or- 


dinary wear, with colored borders, having the effect of a 


’ 


—A lace set is a very common bridal 


ribbon run through the hem. 

“Satie G.”"—Fichus or capes are more the style than 
lace jackets for those who need the neck and arms partially 
covered, and very few can afford to dispense with them. 
They may be made of black or white lace. We have given 
several styles, and refer to back numbers of the last 
volume. 

“Mas. V. J.” of Rosewald.—Graham bread is manufac- 
tured precisely as that made of extra Genesee, with the addi- 
tion of a very little molasses added to the sponge or setting. 
The flour used is unbolted wheat. It may or may not be 
more nourishing; its chief nse is to promote regular and 
healthfal action, and preclude the need of injurious doses. 
We give a medical opinion on the subject :— 

“A writer on dietetics having stated that the brawny 
scales—the undigested indigestible refuse of the brown 
bread—which a vegetarian eats in a day, contain more 
fibrine and iron than any amount of flesh a man can con- 
sume in a day, Dr. Balbirnie replies by stating that the 
brawny scale is as devoid of nutriment, and as incapable 
of solution, as are the rinds or ‘ stones’ of fruits, the exte 
riof pellicle of the potato, or the fibres of the cocoanut 
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The refuse in question is, the Dr. says, a good mechanical 
irritant—a ‘ peristaltic persuader’ for the constipated—but 
nothing more.” 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 








Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Evdlitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissious for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
euvelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

lustructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JULY. 

Fig. 1.—Organdy robe, with the sleeve and bretelle bor- 
ders quilted on. Chip capeline, prettily trimmed with 
ruches of pink ribbon; a novel and graceful shade for the 
face and neck ; for terrace, garden, or gallery promenade, 

Fig. 2.—Skirt of Azof green challais. Dotted muslin 
jacket, with ruches of the same. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of pink grenadine, barred with black, 
two flounces on the skirt; the front breadth en tablier 
above, and trimmed in waves with black Tom Thumb 
fringe, to correspond with the bretelles and sleeves. Bon- 
net of tea-colored Leghorn, trimmed with green; chain of 
pink daisies inside the brim. Undersleeve, large puff of 
thulle, caught up by a bow of the same ribbon as that on 
the bonnet. 

JUVENILE FIGURES. 

Fig. 1.—Boy's dress, consisting of a gray poplin skirt 
slightly full, and ornamented with a novel application of 
black velvet ribbon. Cambric chemisette, drawn in puffs. 
Jacket of the poplin. Cambric undersleeves and pantalettes. 

Fig. 2.—Child’s walking-dress of white pigué. Leghorn 
flat, with white satin ribbon and full cap of thulle and 
narrow ribbon. 


GOOD ADVICE. 
(See engraving, page 4.) 


THis pretty cut serves also to illustrate the prettiest 
styles of dresses, etc. for young ladies from ten to fourteen. 





Fig. 1.—Robe of mouse-colored challais; the border of 
the flounces, bretelles, and sleeves of a bright tartan plaid. 
The corsage is square at the neck, with a tucker, or peasant 
chemisette of thulle or muslin, with a narrow edge. Hair 
arranged in a circular plait at the back of the head, with 
bows of black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of piqué, crossed by a bar or cord, well 
defined. It has a shirt and jacket, the latter rather deep, 
and trimmed with grelots; the sleeves are loose and plain, 
openéd nearly to the shoulder on the forearm, and edged 
with grelots. Full sleeve of cambric, brought into a band 
at the wrist. Round hat of tea-colored Leghorn, with 
plume; bouquet of field dowers at the side of the brim. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS OF MORNING-DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 5.) 


Tue material is fine French cambric, made in jacket and 
skirt. The petticoat has a hem, five inches in depth, head- 
ed by four narrow tucks; the front breadth is arranged en 
tablier, with insertions of wrought cambric between nar- 
row tucks, edged by a band of the same. The front trim- 
ming of the jacket is arranged to correspond; the sleeves 
are loose, and have a flounce of the embroidery. Cap of 
muslin and Valenciennes, with loops of very narrow black 
velvet ribbon. 


LATEST STYLE OF WALKING-DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 8.) 

MATERIAL, rich gray silk, double skirt, postilion cor- 
sage: the lower skirt is quite plain, the upper one has a 
band, six inches in depth, of plaid silk or velvet. The cor- 
sage forms a vest in front, and postilion jacket behind. 
Sleeve gathered into a cap of the velvet tartan, and cuff of 
the same. Drawn silk bonnet of plain shade. (See Chit- 
chat.) 


OPERA CLOAK. 
(See engraving, page 9.) 

Tnrs eveuing-dress comes appropriately the present 
month. The dress is of white silk, with three flounces, 
headed by three close puffs, or rnches of satin. Cloak of 
white cashmere, with a bias border of mauve velvet, 
figured in black. Hood lined with quilted white satin, 
and finished by a magnificent tassel of camel's hair, with 
moquette strands. Coiffure, hair arranged in long full 
curls, entwined with star flowers, in drooping cordons. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Soper domestic people, who do not go to watering- 
places, have, by this time, fully completed their purchases 
for the season, and begin to congratulate themselves that 
they can “see through their work ;"’ but those who rail 
the most at the extravagance and folly of the gayer por- 
tion of the community are always ready to be amused bya 
description of their doings. Let them consider, then, that 
we write for their amusement in our first item of 

MORNING AND EVENING-DRESS FOR WATERING-PLACES. 

Having, in our last number, given a description of the 
usual travelling-dress, we come to the more ornamental 
part of the tourist’s wardrobe. Morning-dresses are, of late 
days, quite as distinct as evening-dresses ; and professed 
belles require almost as great a variety. We have no- 
where seen a more excellent variety than in Genin’s robe 
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room; and, when we describe them, we give an idea of 
the prevailing modes of every fashionist in the two cities. 

The Cashmere robes, many of them with white or plain 
grounds, and rich Pompaduur patterns, have the trim- 
mings of brocaded ribbons put on flat, or of plain satin in 
quillings. They are arranged en tadlier in front, or 
sloping cut from the centre of the waist to the edge of the 
hem. Many have large capes lined with Florence silk, 
and crossing, like the Marie Antoinette fichu, at the waist, 
end round behind; others are pointed before and behind. 
These are not precisely in season now. Delicate cambrics 
and lawns, of every shade and variety of print and colors, 
made up in the style described above, are the most ser- 
viceable and most in demand. They are trimmed with 
rufties of the same, cambric or Swiss edging, and the most 
Prices range from three 
The Chambrays, of 
solid colors, embroidered in white, are still more costly— 
twenty dollars and upwards—until, in the ascending scale, 
we reach the white cambrics and Swiss muslins, The 
first vary according to the trimming, from fifteen to forty- 
five dollars, which is the ultimatum of the Swiss muslins, 


elegant with Valenciennes lace. 
dollars and a half to fifteen dollars. 


arranged with puffings of the same. running from the 
throat to the hem of skirt, separated by insertions apd 
Blue or pink ribbons are drawn 
through the puffs, which also encircle the sleeves; and 


edgings of Valenciennes. 


bows of the same ribbon are distributed at intervals on the 
outer edge. Mauve, or queen’s lilac, a rich shade of pur- 
ple, is also used, and, with pale green, will be found be- 
coming to those who have high color. Robes of embroi- 
dered pigué are also imported by Stewart, Levy, Evans, 
and others. They are very costly, but extremely service- 
able. Petticoats, with the front breadth trimmed by tucks 
or embrvuidery, are usually worn with open robes, open 
work thread stockings, and dressing-slippers of bronze, 
prunella, or kid. These are trimmed by ribbon a full 
inch broad, quilled on the outside of the opening for the 
instep, and running all around it, finished by a flat bow 
un the top of the foot. 

The various robe dresses of organdy, lawn, grenadine, 
barcge, balzorine, and chinée silk, which we have already 
noticed, are for dinner-dress. With the im- 
mense width of sleeve draperies, and the lightness and 
grace of thulle and tarleton undersleeves and fichus, there 


suitable 


is no excuse for auy Woman to appear with neck and arms 
uncovered, in broad daylight, at a table @hite. The Van- 
dyke corsage is the nearest approach which medesty can 
adinit of; and even this is best reserved, in the mixed so- 
ciety of watering-places and country resorts generally, for 
the evening drawing-room, where there is a little more 
choice in one’s next Heavy materials are 
allowed, but not in the very best taste for summer eve- 
ning-dresses. A clever correspondent of a daily journal, 
writing from Baden, remarks upon “an English lady in 
white satin broché in the month of August. A Parisian,” 
he says, ‘‘would have been lost by such a violation of 


neighbor. 


propriety.” 

In addition to thulle and tarleton, so long the chief ma- 
terials for the younger ladies, we have embroidered Swiss 
robes in white, edged with rich Mechlin or plain Valen- 
ciennes lace, and, most delicate of all, Chambery gauze. 
Blue, pink, and rose color are among the favorite shades. 
A novelty has been introduced, a dress of white thulle, 
with three flounces, each covered by a fall of black lace. 
The flounces are headed by a bouillon of thulle, with a 
pink satin ribbon drawn through it. The corsage has a 


heart-shaped berth? of alternate thulle bouillons and rows 
of black lace. 





When silks are used in the summer months, they should 
be of the lighter manufactures and delicate in shade, Silk 
evening-dresses ure now frequently made with a tunic 
differing from the skirt; for instance, a skirt of mauve, or 
deep lilac, with a tunic of gray silk, the tunic open on 
one side, and trimmed with ruches of gray and violet silk. 
Gauze dresses have also a silk tunic, but usually of the 
same shade. 

A light opera cloak is now the almost universal accom- 
paniment of evening-dress; though many ladies of taste, 
the present season, substitute those exquisite Spanish lace 
mantles, of which Brodie has so many bewitching styles. 
The richest and most graceful form a rounded shawl, with 
a deep, full flounce behind ; and the upper point is intended 
to be thrown over the head at pleasure, shading and en- 
hancing curls or braids, as the case may be, and giving 
additional lustre to lustrous eyes. In opera cloaks, there 
are silk tissues, embroidered thulle, black or white, 
trimmed with ruches of ribbon, and laid over light silk 
foundations; and the ever reliable white Cashmere, an 
exquisite model to be found in this month’s number. 

In light evening-dress, flowers or foliage are the almost 
universal ornament; for instance, a dress of puffed thulle, 
and a tunic covered with dewdrops, and trimmed with 
white heather; ciche peigne of the same, with diamond 
drops; the imitation new and perfect. We have omitted 
to say that a pretty style in making up crape is to have 
alternate flounces, or rather ruches, of white and green, 
or white and blue, ete. 

Speaking of foliage, one of the loveliest evening-dresses 
we have seen is a robe of white thulle over a slip of white 
glacé silk ; a froncé, or gathering, of white gauze ribbon 
on each of the eight narrow flounces composing the skirt, 
each one being caught up slightly by a bouquet of ivy 
leaves and pendent gold berries. The berthé is of rows of 
gathered gauze ribbon, and in the centre, and on eacn 
shoulder a bouquet similar to those on the skirt; head- 
dress, a cordon of ivy leaves, and bouquets of leaves and 
berries. This is still a favorite way of mounting flowers 
for headdresses, although the diadem form is becoming to 
some faces. The cordon passes across the top of the head. 
A new and charming headdress is a net of gold, and three 
cordons—narrow wreaths—of leaves in green velvet. The 
net covers the hair at the back of the head, and from one 
side droop three beautifully light and pliant tassels in 
gold filagree. Among Alexanderine’s new headdresses are 
a cliche peigne of white and biack lace, with gold pins; 
a tersade, or twist of blue ribbon mixed with gold, termi- 
nated by two tassels; a gold net of antique character, with 
bow on the right and tassels on the left. 

As a foreshadowing of autumn styles, we give the en- 
graving of the latest walking-dress. The postilion body 
has met with very general favor in Paris, and is already 
beginning to be copied here. Whether it will be univer- 
sally adopted or not, in the place of the favorite and con- 
venient basque, remains to be proven. 

Some pretty handkerchiefs, imported by Levy and Evans, 
are very small, perfectly round, with a hem about an inch 
wide, a very minute scallop on the edge of the hem. Any 
lady contemplating a gift to husband or brother may be 
interested to know that for gentlemen, the present rage in 
handkerchiefs are buff centres, with white hems three 
inches wide, or white centres with buff hems: some of the 
hems are spotted, others plain. 

Nor must we neglect to chronicle the new sun shades or 
carriage screens, described by a lively correspondent as 
the “‘ toadstool pattern ;"’ they are made to fold up like & 
fan, and can be carried in the pocket, FasHIoy. 























GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK—EXCEL, 


USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 
THE BOOK OF THE NATION, 
UMLIOHW OF AWEBICA. 
VOL. LVIL—JULY, 1858. 
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EMBELLISHMENTS, &c. 


‘“ WORSHIP IN THE WiLDERNESS.’’ Designed by P. T. Rothermel for Godey’s Lady’s Book— 


and the original painting is in possession of the publisher. 
GODEY’S UNRIVALLED FIVE FIGURE COLORED FASHIONS. 


BONBON BASKET. Printed in blue. 
PRECIOUS MEMORIALS. 

GOOD ADVICE. Dresses. 
MORNING-DRESS. 


CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEPFS. Three engravings. 


BOUDOIR BAG. 

WALKING-DRESS. 

OPERA CLOAK. With diagrams. 
THE WHATNOT. 

THE ANDALUSIAN. From Brodie. 
ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 
NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


Nineteen engravings. 


THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER. Two engravings. 


PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. 


Six engravings. 


A TUDOR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. Two engravings. 
NOVELTIES FOR JULY. Headdresses, Dresses, and Hats. Seven engravings. 


SCREEN FOR A JAM OR MARMALADE POT. 
PATENT BALMORAL SKIRT. 


DOUGLAS AND SHERWOOD’S 


A NOTE OR CARD CASE IN COVERED RINGS. 


FRENCH DINNER NAPKIN RING. 


NAME FOR MARKING 


WATCH-POCKET. 


WORK FOR CHILDREN. Two engravings. 
ORNAMENTAL QUILTING. Two engravings. 


PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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Four engravings. 
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Precious Memorials, by 7. S. Arthur (IUustrated), 1, 59 
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stices of Godeys Lady's Mook. 


(Different Notices will be published every Month.) 





If ladies wish a ine combining everything which will 
ease the most cultivated taste, why don't they subseribe for 
odey ’— Dispatch, Independence. 

It always takes the lead in matters of taste and fashion, and 
numbers among its regular contributors the most gifted of 
American writers. Its illustrations of the actualities of real 
life make it a liar favorite xmong thouxands who regard 
it as a most efficient teacher of Philoxophy and Mechanics in 
the family cirele —Farmer and Mechanic, Auburn. 

It continues to grow better from month to month, and is 
far, very far superior te any magazine we receive.—Pre. 
rian Witness, Knoxville. 

Tis is the standard magazine for the fairer portion of crea- 
tion, and successfully maiutains its position at the head of the 
list. —Democrat, Laconia. 

Godey decidedly takes the lead of the parlor periodicals of 
the day.— Democrat, Homer. 

As & maguzine for the ladies, it is undoubtedly at the head 
of the list.—Standard, Bridgeport. 

The stories are mora! and interesting. — Despatch, Wetump- 


Godey takes the lead over al! other magazines, and the read- 
ing matter with which his monthly is filled is of the highest 
literary merit.—Standard, Kaoxville. 

Godey’s Lady's Book is the best magazine in its line now 
published in the world.—Sentinel, Selma. 

As far as we have seen, it is not equalled by any other 
magazine in the United States. —Jeffersonian, Brookville. 

This is the best magazine for ladies, where everything is 
considered, before us.— Witness, Middletown 

It is in fact the Lady's Book of America, edited to suit in an 
inimitable manner all ages, stations, localities, and tastes, and 
as such it stand#@at the head of the Ladies’ Magazines.— Herald, 
Wiaston. 

The steel engravings of Godey have, for some years past, 


been the best published in any of the magazines. They are | 


truly artistic in coauception, well engraved, and well printed. 
The portions of those published in the maguzines are 


from old worn out English plates, or engraved by the boys in | 


the engraver’s employ. The larger part of the latter are hor- 
rible abortions, badly drawn and executed; withal, in these 
days of puffing, they receive as great commendation from the 
press as the most elegant in desigu and execution.—Common- 
wealth, Frankfort. 

Godey's is undoubtedly the best lady's magazine now pub- 
lished in the Union.— Reporter, Selma. 

This magazine coutains, in addition to other good reading, 
valuable receipts for the kitchen, the uursery, the sick room, 
and the toilet, some of which aloué are worth the price of the 
book. —Guaelle, Haverhill. 

It abouads in fashions and patterns of fancy needle-work, 
which, together with its fine and chaste | terature, maxe the 
Lady's Book a most desirable companion for every household 
in the country. None should be without it, and none need 
be.—Emblem, Tom's River. 

No othér ne is so uniform in presenting its subseribers 
with the artistically arranged embellishiments.—Statesman, 
Morristown. 

its plates, engravings, contributions, and in fact the entire 
style and character of the work, is au improvement on previous 
numbers, and shows its superiority to the other magazines of 
the day. , Brian. 

It is the best m ne for ladies published in this country. 
—Jeff. hardon. ° 

For usefulness and interest, the reading matter in Godey’s 
Lady's Book is decidedly better than any other periodical 
published in America.— Union, Newbern. 

Edited with distinguixhed ability, published promptly, and 
ever what it professes to be, the Lady's Book stands to-day 
the pi of gazine literature. —Citizen, Vergennes. 

it certainly is the best ladies’ book published in America. 
When we say this we du not -mean it as a puff, but feel and 
believe just what we suy.—Flag, Lexington. 

Godey promised, the first of the year, to make the Lady's 
Book the best in the world, and we believe he has succeeded. 





— Times, Greensborough. 
The useful, the ornamental, the artistic are beautifully com- 
will both interest and profit.—Sentinel, Burlington. 
It is emphatically the ladies’ book, always u ag = 
hat 
lady can do without Godey ’*-Tri>une, Danville. 
he literature is, as usual, unexceptiouable to the most re- 
serving of encouragement from all Americans. -~ Nati 
American, Philade!phia. 


mingled in its pages, utd none can fuil to find sonfething that 
4 to 
mises, and not Gofrequently a good deal uver them. 
fined. The Book is truly an American institution, and is de- 
ional 
Godey has no rival in his line, and many ladies have come 


to regard his Book as au indixpeusuble luxury im the family. | 


—Aurora of the Valley, Bradford 


What more appropriate present could the father give to his 
daughters, the husband to his wife, or the beau to his sweet- 
heart, than — the Lady's Book for the ensuing 
year ?— Democrat, Selinsgrove. 

The literature is worthy of the Pages of Godey, and that is 
saying a great deal for it. This is the ladies’ favorite maga- 
zine, and well does it deserve the appellation; none should be 
withont it.—Democrat, McConnellsburg. 

Husband, your wife wants this book, for she will find in it 
many things usefal to her in housekeeping. Brothers, sub- 
scribe for your sisters, and you will never regret it. Pathe 
subscribe for your children, as it is replete with useful an 
entertaining matter. No one should be without it, and we 
, Frank- 


therefore say to all, subscribe! subscribe !— Register 
lin. 


In defiance of all competition, this magazine continues te be 
the favorite with the devotees of fashion. — Rock, Plymouth. 

The Lady's Book has been pronounced, by the prexs, to be 
the best m ine for the ladies published. —Echo, Westerly. 

Some of the best writers of the age are constantly engaged 
in contributing to the pages of this magazine.—General Ad- 
vertiser, Providenge. 

We have peatlite asserted that this magazine was the best 
published in the United States, of the kind. Every married 
lady should have it, because it will enable her to make ber 
husband a happy home and a paradise.— Times, Rogerville. 

This periodical is suited to the taste of all ladies, the fushion 

lates and engravings cannot be beat, and the matter is of the 

t order.— Standard, Trenton. 

The Lady’s Book will long stand a proud memento of the 
untiring energy of its editor and proprietor, Louis A. Godey, 
whose name will be handed down to posterity as one of the 
benefactors of the aye.— Standard, Fishkill. 

Godey is the most successful caterer for the ladies in this 
country, and we are pleased to know that they appreciate his 
labors. The literature of the Lady’s Book will bear the closest 
| scrutiny, its contributors ranking among the ablest and purest 
| writers of the day.—Citizen and Gazette, Urbanna 
The literary matter is always of a bigh order, while the en- 
| gravings, patterns, fashion pilates, &c. are superior to those 
| given in most periodicals of its class.—(Gazette, Chillicuthe, 
| This is the ladies’ magazine of the nation. Nobedy **as is 

anybody” is without it. It is considered decidedly untaxhion- 
able not to have Godey on your parlor table.— 
Pomeroy. 

Godey’s Lady's Book has all the faults of the preceding 
| numbers. It is so great a favorite, that » half dozen persous 
| always stand ready to hook our copy. This is Godey’s fault! 
| He will put a dollar and a half's worth of literature, music, 

and fashions into a monthly that sells for only twenty-five 
cents. — Museum, Cleveland. 

Every family should have the Lady’s Book, as it is worth ten- 
| fold its cost, during the year, alone in patterns, needlework, 
&c., besides the fine steel and other plates, and the large 
amount of excellent literature it contains monthly.— Valley 
Star, Kanawha. 

The literature is healthy, designed to imprgve both head 
and heart. No lady should be without this beautiful periodi- 
cal. It instructs them in every branch of domestic duty, from 
the ornamental to the culinary department. As a drawi 
room companion it has not its equal.—Jefersonian, Philip 

From the list of attractive articles and writers for this pub- 
lication, we have no hesitation in saying that the literary de- 
partment will compare favorably with any magazine in the 
United States.— W hig, Moorefield. 

The hands@mest and most interesting magazine published.— 
Eagle, Lancaster. 

It is the only lady’s book in America.—Gazette and Citizen, 
St. Clairsville. 2 
It is decidedly and deservedly the most popular magazine 

with the ladies.— Advertiser, Chillicothe. 

It is the oldest and best of monthlies.+ News Letter, Yellow 
Springs. 
| Itisthe foremost lady’s magazine of the country.—Demo- 

erat, West Union. : 

It is the ablest and the best of the ladies’ magazines, and _ 

during an acquaintance with him of ten years’ standing, we 
| have never known him to forteit his Jord. —Repullidiens 
Wilmington. 








A more‘acceptable or appropriate present for a lady friend 
than this magazine for a year, could hardly be found.—Adver- 
tiser, Painesville. 

We think Godey is doing a great work in promoting a taste 

| for the beautiful and useful.—Journal, Belfust. 

We set it down as our private opinion publicly expressed, 
that Godey’s is the best lady’s maguzine in the country.—J% 
telligencer, Barnesville. 

Godey ranks among magazines as Shakspeare among poets. 


| —Independent, Piedmunt. 















; AUGUST. an 
+ Make up your Clubs for this year. 


ur periodicals seem to imitate Godey’s Lady’s Book. It appears to be the model — 
beyond which they desire not to reach.— Democrat, McConnellsburg, Pa, 
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NEEDLES FOR LADIES. 
stTIC T An PL . 
GODEY’S BIJOU NEEDLE-CASE. 
We have often heard of complaints made by ladies living in the country that they cannot pro- 
cure coop NEEDLES. Ever alive to what may be a convenience to our customers, we have made 
arrangements with the celebrated house of John English & Co., of England, through their agents, 
E. C. Pratt & Brothers, of Philadelphia, to furnish their 
PATENT DIAMOND DRILLED EYED NEEDLES. 

Price 25 cents, and a stamp to pay return postage. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
Yo. 323 (late 113) Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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GonvDotys PUBLICATIONS. 





GODEY'S PATTERN BOOK OF EMBROIDERIES, for Handkerchiefs, Linen Apparel, 
Flannel, Silk, Lace, &c., including patterns for embroidering every article of a lady’s wardrobe. 
Price 25 cents. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN SHOEMAKER. With six large Diagrams. Each Diagram 
containing several Drawings of various kinds of Shoes. Price 50 cents. 

ALONE. A Novel. By Marion Harland. Price $1] 25. 

THE HIDDEN PATH. A Novel. By Marion Harland. Price $1 25. 


FRESH FRUITS ALL THE YEAR AT SUMMER PRICES, and How you may get 
Them. Full Directions to put up Fresh Fruits in Air Tight Cans (Arthur, Burnham, & Co.’s), 
especially designed for Housekeepers. Price 12 cents, or four postage stamps. 

THIRTY OF THE MOST APPROVED RECEIPTS FOR SUMMER BEVERAGES. 


Price 12 cents, or four postage stamps. 


GALLERY OF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. From pictures by the first painters. Each 
number contains at least twenty-five engravings from steel plates. Four numbers now pub- 
lished. Price for each number 50 cents. 


THE BOOK OF THE TOILET—Containing a great number of Receipts particularly interest- 
ing to the ladies. Price 25 cents. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS; or, A Help to those who wish to help themselves. By 
the Editress of the Fashion Department of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Price 25 cents. 

Coytents.—Introduction. Shopping for the materials. Cutting out. The waist or body. Sleeves, 


how to make them. Skirts, how to make them. Trimming the dress. Cloaks, how to make 
them. And a chapter devoted to ‘‘ Mourning.’’ 


THE NURSERY BASKET; a Handbook of Practical Directions for Young Mothers— 
Including the preparation of a young infant’s wardrobe, the choice and making up, the child’s 
bath, out-of-door dress, worsted knitting, flannel embroidery, the clothes of older children, 
etc. etc. Prive 50 cents. 


MRS. HALE'S COOEK-BOOE. Price #1 00. 
MRS HALE’S HOUSEHOLD RECEIPT-BOOE. Price #1 25. 
These two works are absolutely necessary for every housekeeper. 
MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS’ CROCHET-BOOK. Price 75 cents. 
MUSIC furnished to order. See List of Music published monthly in Lady’s Book. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
No. 323 (late 113) Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


GODEY’'S LADY'S BOOK, of Literature, Engravings, and Fashion. One hundred pages of 
reading every month, with every new Fashion as it appears, colored and others. Ladies’ work 
of all kinds; and contributions from all the celebrated authors in the States. 





TKRMS, CASH IN ADVANCE.—One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies one 
year $6. Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six 
copies, $10. Eight copies one year, and an extra copy tothe person sending the club, making nine 
copies, $15. Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the elub, making 
twelve copies, #20. Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one year for $3 50. 
Gudey’s Ladv’s Bogle and Hem Nt 
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MORNING-DRESS. 


( See description.) 
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THE LATEST STYLE. 


( See description.) 
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FOR AN INFANT'S SKIRT. FOR A ROUND CORNERWPOCKE 
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MORNING COLLAR, CUFF, 


To be worked with 


RNERM POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. FOR AN INFANT'S SKIRT. 
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AND OPEN UNDERSLEEVE. 


Valenciennes Lace. 











FOR A LADY'S CUFF. 
This also forms half the Collar. 
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THE COATEE. 
(See description. ) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. 








GIRL’S DRESS. 


(See description.) 
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THE SEVILLIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropim, 61.Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual articles 
of costume. ] 


We have no doubt that our lady friends have by this time made up their summer wardrobe, so that further 
illustration of modes for the warm weather would be uncalled for. We will now, therefore, present to their notice 
a very pleasing garment for the fall months. When made of black taffeta, however, it may be worn far into the 
winter months. 

The Sevillian may be called a double shawl, with a goffered ruche forming the border. This is edged with a 
narrow fringe, and upon its head with a fringe of Jet beads. The trimming of the second row is made of a plaiting 
and a deep fringe, having acrochet head, with jet intermingled with it. The hood is composed of guipure; it is 
completed by tasxel< 
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